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3 L TTLE need be ſaid in recom- © 
mendationof a work ſo extreme- 
ly uſeful to Ladies and their ſer-— 
vanto, as this which we now preſent 
to the public, Alt is the reſult of 
long experience and in its compoſition 
the author has always had cconomy 
| and prudence, as well as health and 
'| pleaſure in her eye, for WE fond har 
ticular regard is every where paid 1 
to theſe diſhes which are cheap and 
profita ble, as well as wholeſome and © 


av ES EF ACE 
pleaſant. He has avaded the e 
rors which thoſe people give into who 
are unacquainted with the nature 
and affinities of the materials they 
Have in hand namely, that of uſmg in- 
gredients that counterat each other, 
and thereby increaſe the expence of 
the diſh without improving its fla- 
wour. But errors of this fort not onl 


male diſhes expenſroc, they are alſo 
by that means frequently rendered 
unwholeſome : to remoye any evil of 
that kind which ought above all 
things to be guarded againſt, the 
whole of this book has been ſubmitted 
to the inspection of a phyſician of 
eminence, who has kindly added a 
conciſe diſſertation on aliments, inor- 
der to render our work the more 


uſeful and pleaſing to the public. 
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Inſtructions for chooſiag Proviſions. 


Beef, TO 
AN ox ſhould not be Latiglitenid till he is near 


ſeven years old, and has for ſome time been 
laboured at 15 plough and harrow ; and after that, 
ſuffered to encreaſe in fleſh and fatneſs. 
Stall fed beef is in ſeaſon all the year; graſs- 
beef, chiefly ſo from Midſummer to Michaeslmas. - 
Ox beef of a due age, has a fine ſmooth mellow 
grain; the fat of a yeliowiſh white: but, if it be 
old, the grain will feel coarſe and ſpungy, the fat 


will be very yellow, and the lean of a deep duſky 


red. 


Heifer beef, if the beaſt has been well paſtured, 
and kept to full growth, is cloſer grained, whiter 
in the fat, and paler in the lean, than ox beef. 
Pit it with your finger, it quickly riſes agains 
if young; if old, it remains pitted, 

A good neat's tongue is plump and dry; if it be 
ſhrunk, pitted and ſlimy, ſuſpect it to be ſtale. 


Bull beef is hardly worth mentioning; yet to 


avoid being impoſed upon, it may be known, by 
the ſkinnineſs of the fat, the toughneſs and deep 


redneſs of the lean ; but above all, by its FEES 


ble ſcent, whether freſh or ſtale. 


Veal, 3 
The fatneſs and whiteneſs of veal, are the ene- 
ral indications of its intrinſic goodneſs. As to par- 
ticulars, the ſtiffneſs or limberneſs of the knee 
joint, denotes it to be freſh or ſtale. If the breaſt and 
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ſweet-bread be ſmooth, plump and dry, it is a ſign 
that the breaſt and neck are freſh; if ſtale, they 
will be here and there diſcoloured with a duſky 
greenneſs, which the ſmelling will alſo confirm. 
If the ſhoulder be freſh, the bloody vein looks blue 
or red, and the fleſh r firm: if it be ſtale, the 
vein will be blackiſh, greeniſh or yellowiſh, and 


the fleſh flabby. If you meet with it wrapped 


up in moiſtened cloaths, your ſmelling will inform 
you whether or no it is muſty. If you ſuſpect a 
loin, ſmell at the kidney, for there it taints firſt. 

If a calf's head be freſh, the eyes will ſhine; if 
ſtale, they are dim, wrinkled and ſunk in. 

A bull-calf's fleſh is firmer in grain than that of 
a cow-calf, and the fat is harder and more curdled : 
the bones are alſo larger, and the want of the udder 
on the leg will aſſure you of the ſex; yet this re- 


quires a narrow inſpeCtion, as deceipt is herein 


often made uſe of. 
Mutton, 


The fleſh of young mutton will pinch tender, 
and preſently riſe again: if it be old, the impreſſion 
will remain: if it be younꝑ, the fat will eaſily part 
from the lean ; but in the cld, they will be held 
together by firings, and difficult to be ſeparated. 
The fleſh of an ewe is paler than that of a weather, 
of a cloſer grain, and parts eaſier. The rot is no 
uncommon diſeaſe among ſheep, and the car- 
cCaſſes of ſuch are often brought to market. The 
fleſh is paler than ordinary, and looſe at the bone; 
the fat of a faint white, inclining to a yellow, and 
upon ſ{queezing it between the fingers, ſome watery 
drops will ooze out. 

Lincolnſhire chiefly ſupplies the London markets 


with large fat mutton, but being often rank fed, it 


eats 
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eats not ſo ſhort and pleaſant, nor yields, in pro- 


portion, ſo mnch gravy, as the Wiltfhire, Nor- 
folk, Scots, and Welch mutton. 
The ſtaleneſs of mutton is no great Hiſadvantia 
rovided it be kept ſweet, and ſuffered to dry on 
the outſide : freſh killed mutton, though young, 
eats tough; whereas a leg, hung in a cool place, 
where there is a free paſſage for air, eats delici- 
ouſly at a fortnight's end, and abounds with . 
Lamb. | 


A lamb fed for ſome months on mort tender 
graſs, is then in the greateſt perfection; though 
the polite give the preference to houſe. lamb. 

In the choice of the head, mind the eyes, as 
hinted ſor the calf's head. If the neck-vein of the 
fore quarter be of a fine blue, you may be aſſured 
that it is ſound and good; if greeniſh or yellowiſh, 
it is ſtale and tainted, or nearly ſo. If the hind 
quarter ſmells ſweet under the kidney, it is new, 
eſpecially if the knuckle joint be ſtiff and ſpringy; 
but if limber, it is a ſign of its being ſtale. A 
houſe lamb, if plentifully fed, will be fit for . 
when ſix weeks old. 


Pork. 


Pork comes in at Bartholomew-tide, and holds: 
good till Lady-day. Young pork has a remarkably. 
thin tender ſkin, the ſureſt ſign of its being ſo; 
and 1t cuts as pale as veal. The fat 1s ſoft and 
pulpy. On the contrary, old pork feels tough both 
in the lean and fat, which latter is alſo ſkinny and 
ſpungy : but the ſureſt mark of old pork, is the 
thickneſs and ſtubbornneſs of the rind. 

The ſkin of freſh pork, in general, is  ſmootli,, 
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and ſoft to the touch; if ſtale, the ſkin will feel 
harſh, look brown, and be clammy. | 
If in the fat of pork you diſtinguiſh little hard 


meat is extremely unwholſome : this is commonly 
called meazely pork. - 

The pork griſkin is eſteemed the moſt delicate 
of all, and its goodneſs is diſtinguiſhed by the clear- 
neſs of its complexion, the ſoupleneſs of its fibres, 
and an interlatding or marbling of fat with the 
lean. 

Pigs. 

Pigs may be eaten from nine days to a month 
old. The ſow pig is preferred to the boar, eſpe- 
ctally of the black kind; the neck ſhould be fat 
and ſhort. 

A freſh pig will have a ſoft and white ſkin; a 


in a wet cloth. 


Bacon. 

'The beſt way of chufing bacon, is firſt to be 
well aſſured what country it comes from. Hamp- 
ſhire, and Wiltſhire bacon 1s at preſent moſt in 
requeſt, being of a moderate ſize, extremely well 


fat ſo firm as not to waſte in boiling, as that of 
moſt London fed bacon is apt to do. 


Hams. | 
The beſt Engliſh hams are thoſe of Yorkſhir 


bear, or rather cub hams of Maryland and other 
parts of North America, are allowed to be the moſt 
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kernels, of the ſize of tares, be aſſured that the 


ſtale one, a harſh and yellow ſkin, if not clouted 


cured and flavoured, the lean mellow, and the 


Weſtmoreland and Durham; but they are reckon- 
ed much inferior to Weſtphalia hams. The ſmall 


delicate 
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delicate of all. Above twenty years ago, Captain 
| Chriſtopher Middleton, brought a Hudſon's Bay 
*® ſhe cub to London, and fed her with nothing but 

{ bread and a little milk, till ſhe was a year and half 
old ; then he had her killed, and hams made of the 
3B haunches, which, though larger than Yorkſhire 
hams, were eſteemed by his friends to excel all 
they had ever taſted. h 


F The beſt way of trying a ham, is to run a flen- 


der knife into it, up to the hilt, pretty near the 
bone; if it comes out of a well ſcented flavour, it is 
ga ſure ſign of a good one; but if it ſmells rancid, 
and looks yellowiſh, you may be ſure the ham is 
ruſty and decaying. 


4 Braun. | | 
Good young brawn may be diſtinguiſhed by the. 
thickneſs of the rind and the tenderneſs of the meat: 


if it be old, the fleſh will be hard, and the rind 


thick and tough. 


4 Veniſon. 


Buck veniſon comes in ſeaſon in May, and laſts: 


ſo till September. Doe veniſon begins at Michael- 


mas, and continues in ſeaſon, if well fed, till the 


3 Hatter end of January. The haunches er ſhoulders. 
may be examined by introducing a knife near the 


bone, as directed for hams, the ſcent of which will 
inform you whether it be freſh or ſtale, and if the 
latter, the ſurface will alſo look blacker than or- 
dinary, and if much tainted, greeniſh, and feel 
clammy. If the cleft of the hoof opens wide, it is 
a ſign that the veniſon is old, if it be cloſe, you 
may preſume it is young. | | 
Chickens 9 
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Chickens, Pullets, Cocks, Hens, Capons. 


Chickens are never out of ſeaſon, but beſt in 


ſummer. In chooſing them take the whiteſt and 
fatteſt. if new killed they will be white and firm 
in the vent; if ſtale, the vent will be limber and 
green. Chooſe them dry pulled, for they will roaſt 
beſt. Game chickens have the fineſt flavour, but 
their fleſh 1s ſomewhat darker than that of others. 

Hens before they have laid eggs are properly 
pullets; but pullets with egg are the beſt, and 
known by the ſoft open vent and red comb, they 
are in high ſeaſon in January. 

Hens are beſt before they are ready to lay, and 
yet are full of egg: they hold good all the cool 
months. If an hen be old, her comb and legs 
will be tough, if. young, ſmooth. 

If a cock has a fhort ſpur, not cut nor pared, 
and be fat, he will eat well: if ſtale, he will 
have an open vent; if new, a cloſe hard vent. 
They are 1n ſeaſon at Shrovetide. 

A good capon will have a fat thick rump and 
belly, a vein of fat under the wing, and on the 
ſide of the breaſt : if young, he will have a ſhort 
blunt ſpur and rough legs. Examine the ſpurs 
narrowly, leſt they be cut, pared, or ſcraped leſs. 


If you miſtruſt his being old, pinch him on. the 


| breaſt with your finger and thumb; if it be ſoft 
and yields to the touch eaſily, he 1s young ; ; but if 


hard, then he is old. If he be pale about the head, 
and has a ſhort comb, he is young; if red about 
the head, he is no clean capon: if young, he will 
have a cloſe hard vent; if old, a looſe open one. 


Capons are of a gt age at eight or nine months. 


. 


Turkeys, 
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Turkeys. 
A ſhort ſpur and a ſmooth blackiſh W denote 


{ ſpur and red rough legs. If he be ſtale, his eyes 


will be ſunk in his head, and his feet dry. If 
| freſh killed his eyes ſtand firm, and ſhine as if he 


were alive, and his feet feel moiſtiſh. 

If a hen turkey be old, her legs will be red and 
rough ; if ſhe be full of egg, ſhe will be ſoft and 
open vented) if the vent be hard, ſhe has no eggs. 
As to newnels and ſtaleneſs, the 1% are the ſame 
as with the cock. The Norfolk Turkeys and 


Turkey-poults are eſteemed the beſt. 


Peacocks. 


Peacocks are not often brought to market, nor 
indeed to table except at great feaſts, and then more 
to make a ſhew than for the goodneſs of the fleſh : 


however a pea-chicken is a dainty meat, but then 


it muſt be dreſſed the day, or the day after it is kil- 
led. 
Geeſe 


Green geeſe are in high ſeaſon in May or June, 


and are eaten from one month to three months old, 
They muſt not be dry picked but ſcalded. 
Grown geeſe are in ſeaſon from harveſt time till 


after Michaelmas A ſtubble fed gooſe eats beſt 


when between four and five months old, and ſhould 
be diy picked. If a gooſe has yellow feet and bill, 
itis a ſign of its being young ; but if they be red, 
you may be ſure they areold ; if it be new it will 
be limber footed ; if tale the feet will be ſtiff and 
dry ; and the lame tokens are applicable to wild 
geeſe. 
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cember. 

| Ducks, Ducklings. 

A tame duck has a thicker foot than a wild duck, 
and of a dusky colour inclining to yellow. If freſh 
and new, the feet are limber; if ſtale they will feel 
dry. Ducks are to be dry picked, and ducklings 
always ſcalded : and if you meet with them ſo pre- 
pared at the poulterers, he mindful to rub your 
finger on the breaſt, which if it feel rough it is new 
killed; but if ſlippery or ſhining, then it is ſtale, 
| Pigeons, 

The home-harveſt flight of pigeons is much the 
beſt, as it yields the largeſt, and laſts till Michael- 
mas. If their legs are large it is a ſign they are 
old: if they are new and fat they will be limber 
footed, and the vent will feel fat and plump, but 


if they are ſtale the feet will be ſtiff, and the vent 
green and flabby. 
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| Swans, Cyegnets, 
The fleſh of ſwans is black and coarſe ; yet if 
when they are young and called cygnets, they are 
kept in a ſmall pond and well fed with corn, their 
fleſh will not only loſe its blackneſs, but be rendered 
very palatable; they are generally ſkinned and 
the fleſh potted, or made into pyes, | 
| Of wild Fowl, 
Moſt ſorts of wild fowl begin to come in ſeaſon 
in October, and go out of ſeaſon in March. 
| Pheaſants. 

A young cock pheaſant in July or Auguſt has 
a ſhort blunt ſpur; if he be old, a ſmall ſharp 
one. Obſerve narrowly if the ſpurs be not cut or 

ſcraped, 


* 


geeſe, which are beſt in ſeaſon in or about De- 
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| no uncommon artifice to put of an old 
fone for a young one. If he be fat, he will have 
: fat vein upon the ſide of his breaſt under the 
ing ; if new he will nave a faſt firm vent ; but if 


4 | bo killed he will have a green vent, mt if you 
4 touch him hard with your finger the ſkin will peel. 


The hen pheaſent when young has ſmooth legs, 


and her fleſh of a curious grain, for newneſs and 


ſtaleneſs the ſame rules hold as with the cock. 


Heath Cocks and Hens, | 
If new they will be white in the vent, if ſtale 


3 they will be dry footed, if young the leg and bills 


will be ſmooth ; and it fat the vent will be hard.' 
Partridges, 


Partridges are beſt and moſt in ſeaſon at the end 
of harveſt. 

An old partridge has a whitiſh bill 1 bluiſh 
legs: if he be young the vill will be of a dark co- 
lour and the legs yellowiſh. If new, the vent will 
be firm; if ſtale the vent will look greeniſh ard 
the ſkin be apt to peel off when touched hard. 

They are apt to taunt about the crop if they have 
fed upon green corn; this may be known by open- 
ing the bill and ſmelling at the mouth. f 


Quails. 


The beſt quails come from France and Ger- 
many, where they are fatted in cages, and by their 
fatneſs they are choſen. 


Woodcocks or Snipes. 


| Woodcocks are beſt a fortnight or three weeks 
after they firſt come in, when they have reſted 
themſelves from their long flight over the ſea. | A 
fat woodcock will feel thick and hard 1n the vent ; 

and 


_ 
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and have a vein of ſat upon the ſide of the breaſt ; + 
a lean one will feel thin in the vent: if new killed 
it will be limber footed ; if ſtale the foot will be 
ſtiff and dry; if it drains at the noſtrils it is a ſign 
of its being tainted, | 
Plovers 

There are three ſorts of plovers, the gray, the 
green, and the baſtard plover or lapwing. 'The 
gray plover has ever been in moſt eſteem ; next to 
this the green. When new, they are limber footed; 
when fat, they feel thick and hard in the vent ; 
but when lean, 'they feel thin in the vent. When 
ſtale, they are dry footed. Theſe birds keep ſweet 
and good a long time. _ 

Doves. 5 

The Turtle dove is diſtinguiſhed by a blackiſh 
ring round the neek,; the reſt of the feathers are 
of a kind of cream colour; the ſtock dave is of a 
larger ſize. Doves, if new and fat, will feel full 
and fat in the vent, and are limber footed; but if 
ſtale, they have a flabby and green vent. | 

-” | Feldfares. 

If feldfares have a thick and hard vent it is a 
ſure ſign of their being fat; if limber footed, they 
are freſh killed ; but if thin in the vent and dry 
footed, then they are both ſtale and poor : they 
are beſt when juniper berries are ripe ; which gives 
their fleſh an exquiſite flavour, _— 
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 Blackbirds. 
 'Theſe are ſeldom made uſe of in the kitchen; 
yet by ſome they are prefered before thruſhes or 
feldfares. If they are are. not very fat, they are | 
hardly worth purchaſing. 5 
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ſame tokens as for wild ducks. They 
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"Theſe birds are of three ſorts. 
lark, of which the laſt is 
by far the beſt. When they are freſh," they are ſtiff 
and firm, but limber and flabby when ſtale, and 
then the feathers come off at the leaſt touch. Sky 
larks are always beſt and fatteſt after ſome continu- 
ance of froſty weather. 


Wild Ducks. 
The wild duck has a ſmaller and redder foot 


than a tame duck. When fat, it feels thick and 


hard on the belly, if lean, the belly will be thin 
and ſoft, If new killed it will be "Mes footed; 
dry footed if ſtale. Be ſure to examine if the 
mouth of a wild duck ſmells e for if ſo, it 
will have a rank taſte, 


Widgeons and Teal. 


For newneſs and ſtaleneſs, have recourſe to the 
feel thick 
and hard on the belly when fat, on the contrary 
when lean. 


Of Wheatears, Dotterels, Ruffs, Gulli, Goedwetts, 
Marle and Knots. 


If theſe are young, their legs will be fraobih; 
but if old, rough; 1 freſh and in good condition, | 
the rump vill be fat, and the feet * if ſtale, 
they will be dry footed. 


Rabbits, Hares, Leverets. | 7 
The fleſh of young rabbits is of a paliſh en 


* 


plexion and ſomewhat tranſparent, with ver little 


fat about the kidneys; the claws and furr fmooth 

and foft. In old rabbits the claws are very. long 3 

and uneven, the fur barſh with > BY haigs inter- 
A | IS mixed, | 
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are both coarſe fiſh. 


mixed, and the fleſh is reddiſh with a pretty deal of 
rank fat about the kidneys. A freſh killed rabbit 


ſlimy. Rabbits taken from the neſt, commonly 
called ſtop rabbits, are by ſome eſteemed a dainty. 

If the claws of a hare be ſmooth and lie cloſe, 
and the no: ch of the lip be but moderate it is a ſign 
of its being young; the contrary if the cleft of 
the lip opens wide and the claws are ragged and 
part aſunder. A freſh killed hare will handle (tiff 
and the fleſh be of a- paliſh red, but if it has been 
long killed, the fleſh will look black, and feel 
limber and flimy. 

The beſt way of diſtinguiſhing a leveret, is not 
ſo much by the ſmall ſize, in compariſon with moſt 
grown hares, as by a ſmall bony or griſly knob, 
which you may feel by the ſtroking your fingers 
down the fore leg. juſt above the foot. This is an 
infallible token of a leveret. Whether it be new 


or ſtale, the ſame ſigns will hold good, as for the 
hare. 


Of FISH, in Alphabetical Order. 


Anchovie. 


This little 6th is very delicious, but it 1s ſeldom, 
if ever, ſeen in London, otherwiſe than in pickle. 
The Sor e of the Tagus is much like it, but 
larger. 


| Barbel. 
Is beſt in the ſpring. Bream the IF} they 


Carp. 


eaſily, 


will be ſtiff and dry; if ſtale it will feel limber and 


Comes in at Michael: mas, and laſts through the 
winter ſeaſon. If new, the gills are lively and open 
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ſhould be ſtiff, and their eyes not ſunk. 
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eaſily, the fins ſtand out, and the eyes are bright; 


3 the contrary if ſtale. 


Cod and Codling. . 


Come in at Michaelmas, and laſt good till the 
weather grows warm, in March or April. Chooſe 
them by the thickneſs of the ſhoulders, the white- 


. neſs of the fleſh, when cut, and the ina of the 


gills. 
Crabds. 


Are in ſeaſon from the ſpring, to the end of 
the ſummer. Chooſe them by the redneſs of 
the ſhell and the weight; if they are ſtale and 
waſted, they will be light, the points of the claws 
limber, and their red colour turn darkiſh. 

Crawfifh, - 

"ES to be in ſeaſon in the ſpring, and laſt 
through the ſummer. 

___ Dabbs. 


Are beſt from Michaelmas to Candlemas; they 


+» 


Dace. 


i but an es fiſh, but is beſt from Chriſtmas 
to April or May. 


Dorey, or John Dorey. 


Comes in ſeaſon towards Chriſtmas, and con- 


tinue fo for ſome months; it is eſteemed the moſt 


exquiſitely flavoured fiſh brought to our tables, 
though very uncouth | in appearance. 
Eels. 

Are never out of ſeaſon, unleſs perhaps during 
the hottiſh ſummer montbs; thoſe taken in clear 
running waters are greatly preferable to pond eels, 
which taſte h Our Thames eels, up the 

a 2 river- 
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river are exceeding fine; the more ſilvery ones are 
eſteemed the beſt; the black Dutch eels, brought 
in vaſt quantities to Billingſgate-market, are the 
worſt of all. „„ 

Flounders. 


Are good about Michaelmas, and continue ſo 
for ſome months. Chooſe thoſe which are ſtiff, 


and their eyes prominent; if they be ſunk, or lob 


dull, the fiſh is ſtale. 


Gudpgeons. 


Come in before Midſummer, and laſt good till 
near Chriſtmas. : 


Gurnets. 


Come into ſeaſon about Michaelmas, and con- 
tinue for ſome months. When freſh they are of a 
fine red colour, and firm; when ſtale, they are of a 
pale dirty red and flabby. 


Haddack. 


Is in ſeaſon from Michaelmas to the middle of 
March. When freſh, they are of a fine ſhining 
colour, and very firm; when ſtale, they are of a 
duſky pale, and flabby. 


Herrings, freſh. 
Are in ſeaſon about the latter end of Auguſt, 
and continue *till October. As ſoon as they begin 


to have roes they are fit for the table, but become 
inſipid when they loſe them: yet thoſe which 


come up in mackerel ſeaſon, are delicious, and 


fetch a good price, though they have no roes: 


when freſh, their gills are of a lively ſhining red. 


and the fiſh is ſtiff, and ſhines like ſilver with a } 


bluiſh-green back ; if their colour be faded, and | 


they feel limber they are ſtale. 


Perrings, | 


5" 


Lat i 


A MARKETING MANUAL. Vier 
Herrings, pickled and dried. 


hat If upon opening the back to the bone, the fleſh 
_ | be white, fleaky, and oily, and the bone white, 


# or.ofa lively red, they are tokens of good white her- 
1 3 Wahen 3 herrings are gloſſy, and of a 
8 warm. golden brown, part well from the bone, 
ſo and ſmell agreeably they are good. The beſt pick- 
ff, led herrings come from Shetland, the beſt red from 
XX Yarmouth. 
. Hollybet. 


1 beſt 3 in ſeaſon from ſpring to. Midſummer. It 
is naturally a very firm fiſh, and the firmer the bet- 
ter, provided. it be not too new. 
A Jack, or Pike. 

n- Is beſt in Michaelmas quarter, but is good the 
fa greateſt part of the year, and to be choſen by the 
colour of the gills, and their freſh ſcent, alſo by 
the livelineſs of their eyes: . but few people chuſe to- 
buy theſe fiſh, or indeed any freſh water fiſh, unleſs. 
of they are alive. . The Ifis and Thames Jacks are. 
ing the. fineſt in this kingdom. 
fa „ Lamprey. 
5 Is beſt from Candlemas to Midſummer; when 
ſtale, the ſkin feels dry. 

Lyng. 

Seldom is, brought freſh to London.“ Dryed4yng 
ſhould be choſen by its thickne's at the ſhoulders, 
and the bright yellowneſs of the fleſh. 

mw Lob ſter:. 

Begin to come in ſeaſon late in the ſpring, and 
continue ſo all the ſummer,; The weightieſt are 
beſt, provided no water is plugged up in their ſhells. 
If alive and freſh, the claws will have a quick 

5 a 3 5 ſtrong 
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ſtrong motion, upon ſuqeezing the eyes. If boiled, 
and freſh, the tail will be ſpringy, and full of hard 
red ſkinned meat, if ſtale, the tail will be lank, 


and the whole fleſh light, with a putrid ftench, 


The cock lobſter is eſteemed the beſt, and may be 
diſtinguiſhed by the narrowneſs of the back of the 
tail from the hen, whoſe tail 1s broader. 

Mackrell. 


Comes into ſeafon in May, but are beſt during 
the month of June ; in July they are ſhotten, that 
is, loſe their roe, and with it their reliſh. The 
gills ſhould be red, the eyes full and freſh, the bo- 
dies ſtiff, and the ſkin gloſſy and ſhining, 

Maullets. 


Are in ſeaſon the latter end of the ſummer ; the 
ſea Mullets are reckoned preferable to the river 
Mullets ; and the red Mullets to the gray. They 
are good when firm and ſweet. 


Oyfters. 


Hold good from Sept. to March incluſive. The 


Pyefleet, Colcheſter, and Milford oyſters are by far 
the beſt reliſhed, and the two firſt come to London 
in ſmall barrels; but the native Melton oyſters, are 
the whiteſt and fatteſt. | 

Pearch. 

Are good the greateſt part of the year; but are 
beſt from Michaelmas to March; the livelineſs of 
their eye, and the ſtiffneſs and ſtanding up of their 
fins, are tokens that they are treſh and good. 

| Plaife. * 

Come into ſeaſon about Auguſt. If the eyes ſtick 
out and ſhine, and the bodies are ſtiff, they are new, 
if the contrary, they are ſtale. 


Prawns. 
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* Prawns. 

9 Are good in the ſpring and ſummer, the ſhell 
3 ſhould be of a bright red, their ſmell when freſh 
is very agreeable; when ſtale, they caſt a faint 
7 ſmell, and the ſhell faded. 

1 Roach. 

9 Is a coarſe bony fiſh, beſt in April and May. 

b Salmon, 


*V: IF % > 
VE hs 
STI 


Freſh Salmon is in ſeaſon in February, and con- 
tinues for ſome months, that of the river Thames 
is eſteemed the moſt excellent, and fetches the beſt 
price; though ſome prefer that of the river Severn, 
The redneſs of the fleſh, its firmneſs and the 
ſplendidneſs of the ſcales, are infallible tokens of 
its being new. Of pickled ſalmon, the fleſh ſhould 
de oily and flakey, without crumbling ; the ſcales 
3 ftiff and ſhining, and the pickle ſmooth, and re- 
Hliſhing, but neither ſalt nor ſour. 

3 | Sc allops . 

1 Freſh Scallops are beſt about chin but are 
ſeldom found in the London markets. Pickled 
ſcallops are reckoned delicious; we have them 
* chiefly from Devonſhire and Cornwall. 

g | Scate. 

Comes in at Michaelmas, and continues belt part 
of the ſpring ; it is choſen by its thickneſs, and 
whiteneſs, The ſhe ſcate is deemed the beſt, eſ- 
pecially if large. If freſh caught it eats rough; if 

over ſtale, it has a urinous ſcent. 


14% . 
- 4 
3 4 ** 


Smelts. 
Come in the latter end of March, ſotherianta 
Y ſooner. During the ſummer months, they are not 
galtogether in ſeaſon, but become fine again after 
I Michaelmas, 
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Michaelmas, and hold good till after Chriſtmas. 
When freſh, they are of a beautiful ſilvery hue, 
and have a very agreeable ſcent, ſomewhat like that 
of a green ruſh, or a freſh cucumber. E 


Saale. | 
Are beſt in the Michaelmas and Cheitimas quar- 
ters. The thickneſs and ſtiffneſs of them are good 


tokens, and thoſe, whoſe backs are black, and 


E of A cream colour, eat beſt. 
27S Sturgeon. | 

15 the Largeſt by far of all eſculent 6th, 1 
iohetimes' Afteen or ſixteen feet in length: _ They 
Abound moſt in the Severn and Tyne, and are 
ſometimes taken in the River Thames. Its ſeaſon 
is the ſummer,months. It is brought to table broil- 
ed, roaſted, baked, or pickled. It ſhould cut with- 
obticrumbling; the veins, and griſtiy parts, ſhould 


be of a bluiſh complexion ; and the fieſh very white 


and firm. The caveare, or ſpawn of the ſturgeon, 
has a delicious lim. 
. | 

1131 in ſeaſon about Michaelmas, and continues: all 
Mile winter. It may be known Te be new, or ſtale, 


by the colour of the gills and the ſcent of them, 


and the ſtiffneſs or flabbineſs of the fins. 
bed bo. ions ere, 


14q i 5 

| 1: 5250 ſeaſon at eee eee * may he known 

by the rü laid down for the. Scate. f | 
PFrbut,, _ 

The ſeaſon * this fiſh is May, wy 3 the 
beſt ſort inhabits freſh. running ſtreams, with a 
gravelly bottom z if the fiſh has bright red ſpots 
among his ſcales, it is a true trout and in ſeaſon; if 
waſh: It;1s. afalmon. trout, or out of ſeaſon.  : 


Turbot. 
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Turbot. 


Is a fiſh in the higheſt requeſt, and is in ſeaſon, 
as long as any ; leaſt in winter; his belly ſhould 
be of a cream-colour, and his body thick and 


lump. 
" Turtle. 


Few know how to judge of the condition of this 
animal, but ſuch as have made it, in ſome ſort, 


their peculiar buſineſs. The genera indications of 


a good turtle, are the ſtrength of his efforts in mo- 
tion; the thickneſs of his collar, and a certain pro- 
tuberance or pouting out of the ſhell about the 
breaſt. If, on the contrary, he keeps quiet and 
till when he is tumbled about, if he be ſlender in 
the neck, and the breaſt part of the ſhell be de preſſed 
and flatted, he is in a languid ſtate, and — 
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COOKERY, &. 


Directions for Boiling. 


Xe Ke Xe Xe 


N the firſt place be very careful that your pots 
X 1 X 


* ſauce-pans, and covers a:e well tinned with 
* pure tin, without any intermixture of lead, 
* which has often proved of pernicious conſe- 
quence: They muſt be very clean, and free from ſand. 
The next thing is, to ſhew what time a joint or piece 
of meat will require ; and that you may not be deceiv- 
ed, you muſt mind that your pot really boils all the 
time ; by negleQting which, you will be dilappointed in 
dreſſing any joint, although it has been a proper time 
over the fire. All freſh meats ſhould be put in when 
the water boils, and ſalt meats whilſt it is cold. 


B To 


To Ball Beef or Mutton. | A C 
FTER your meat is in, and your pot boils, "WM; 
take care to ſcum it very clean, otherwiſe the Mt: 
ſcum will boil down, ſtick to your meat, and make it look ⁵ 
black. A piece of beef of twelve pounds will take two 
hours and three quarters, if put in whilſt the water is 
cold; a leg of mutton of eight pounds will take two 
hours, put in when the water boils; and ſo in propor- 
tion to the weight of your joint. 
To boil Veal. 
ET your pot boil, and have a ſteady fire when 
You put in your meat; be ſure to ſcum it very well, 
A knuckle of vel of e: ight pounds will take two hours, 
and ſo in proportion for a larger or leſſer joint. 
To Boil Lamb. 
OST cooks boil their Lamb in a cloth, that it MI i 
may look the whiter, and have a notion that it ? i 
requires leſs time than mutton, or veal, becauſe it is 3 
younger ; but as to both theſe they are miſtaken : for 
a leg of lamb of five pounds will be boiled in leſs than 
an hour and if, as i ought to be, it be boiled in a good « 
deal of water, and your pot be kept clean ſcummed, | o 
b 
b 


Ini IO — — — — e beds », 


vou may ſend it to table as white as a chicken. 
To Boil a Turkey, Fowl, Rabbit, Duck, Sc. | 
\ LL poultry and rabbits are beſt boiled by them- t 


ſelves, and without a cloth; do it in a good deal n 
of water, ſcum your pot clean, and you need not be afraid | 
-of their going to table of a bad colour. A large turkey, ; 
with a force meat:in the craw, will take two hours; one 
without, an hour and a half; a hen turkey, three quar- v 
ters of an hour; a large fowl forty minutes; a ſmall one, r. 
half an hour, a large chicken twenty minutes, and a ſmall 0 


one 
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one, a quarter of an hour. A full grown gooſe ſalted, 
an hour and a half; a large duck, near an hour; a 
M8 young rabbit, half an hour. | 


To Zoila Ham. 
P you have an old ham, it is beſt to ſoak it over 
night, the next morning ſcrape it very clean, and 


6 pare away all the dirt from the underſide. A ham 


requires a great deal of water, theretore a copper 13 
beſt to boil it in; pui it into the water cold, and let it 


be at leaſt two hwy before it boils ; all that time only 
let it ſimmer, and allow a full quarter of an hour to every 


pound of ham ; for inftance a ham of twenty pounds 
we'ght will take five hours, aſter your copper begins to 
ſimmer; by this means your ham will eat tender and well. 
If it is a new ham, you need not ſoak it; only pare 
it and ſcrape it clean, put it into the water cold, allow- 
ing the ſame time as you did for the other. 
0 Boil a Tongue. 
P' it is a dried tongue, ſoak it over night; the next 
day put it into cold water, and let it have a good deal 
of room; it will take at leaſt four hours. If it is a 
green tongue out of the pickle, you need not ſoak it, 
but it will require near the ſame time. About an hour 
beſore you ſend it to table, take it out and blanch it, 
then put it into the pot again till you want it, by this 
means it will eat the tenderer. 
To dreſs Greens, ce. 
IN dreſſing of greens, or other ſorts of kitchen garden 
herbs, great care muſt be taken that they are clean 
waſhed, cot only from the dirt that falls in them. after 
rain, but you muſtexamine that there be no ſmall ſnails, 
or caterpillars between the leaves ; and that all the coarſe 
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outer leaves be taken of with the tops of the leaves that 


have received any Injury by the weather. Next 3 


waſh them in a good deal of water, and put them into a 


cullender to drain. Care muſt be likewiſe taken, that i 
your pot or fauce-pan be clean, well tinned, and free 


from ſand, or greaſe. 

To dreſs Cabbage. 3 
F your cabbage is large, cut it into quarters ; if ſmall 
cut it in half, let your water boil, then put in a 


little ſalt, and next your cabbage, with alittle more-ſalt 


upon it; make your water boil as ſoon as poſlible, 
when the flalk is tender, take up your cabbage into a 
cullender, or ſieve, that the water may drain off, and 
ſend it to table as hot as you can. Savoys are 
dreſſed in the ſame manner. 
To dreſs Sprouts. 
ICK and waſh your ſprouts very clean, and ſee 


there are no ſnails or grubs between the leaves, cut 
them croſs the ſtem but not the heart ; after they are 
well waſhed, take them out of the water to drain ; 
when your water boils, put in ſome ſalt, and then the 
ſprouts, with a little more ſalt on them: make them 
botl quick, and if any ſcum ariſes take it clean off. As 
ſoon as the ſtalks are tender ſtrain them off, or they will 
not only Joſe their colour, but likewiſe their flavour. 
To dreſs Spinnage. 
HERE is no herb requires more care in the 
- waſhing, than ſpinnage; you muſt carefully pick 
it leaf by leaf, take off the ſtalks, and waſh it in three or 
four waters; then put it into a cullender to drain. It 
does not require much water to dreſs it: a pintin a 
er that holds two quarts, will dreſs as much ſpin- 
na ge 
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[ £1 
e as is generally wanted fora ſmall family. When your 
nya boils put in your ſpinnage, with a ſmall handful 


L of ſalt; preſſing it down with a ſpoon as you put it into 
IT the ſauce-pan ; let it boil quick, and as ſoon as ten- 


der put it into a fieve or cullender, and preſs out all 
the water, When you ſend it to table, raiſe it up with 
a fork, that it may lay hollow in the Diſh. 
To dreſs Brocoli. 
TRIP off the ſmall branches from the great one, 
8 then with a knife peel off the hard outſide ſkin, till 


you come to the top, which is on the ſtalks and ſmall 


branches, and throw them into a pan of clean water as 
you do them. Have water boiling in a ſtew- pan, with 
ſalt in it; when it boils put in your brocoli, and as ſoon. 
as the ſtalks are tender, they are enough. Take them 
up with a ſkimmer, and be careful you do not break the 
heads off, Some like a toaſt baked, and laid in the diſh 
with the brocoli upon it, and ſent to table with a 
little melted butter poured over it. | 

| To dreſs French-Beans. 
FA AKE your beans and ſtring them; cut them in 
two, and then acroſs ; when you have done them 
all, ſprinkle them over with ſalt, and ſtir them together, 
As ſoon as your water boils, put them in, ſalt and all; 
make them boil up quick. They will be ſoon done, and 
look of a better green than when growing in the garden. . 
If they are very young, only take off the ends, break. 
them in two, and dreſs them in the ſame manner. 
| To dreſs Artichokes. | 
RING off the ſtalk clofe to the artichokes : - 
Y Throw them into water and waſh them clean; 
then put them into a pot or ſauce-pan. They will 
17 45%, 3. take 


[ 6 ] 
take better than an hour after the water boils; but the 
beſt way is to take out a leaf, and if it draws eaſy, they 
areenough. Send them to table with butter in tea-cups 
between each artichoke. 


To dreſs 8 : 
IRST cut the white end off about fix inches from 
the head, and ſcrape them from the green part 
downward very clean. As you ſcrape them, throw 
them into a pan of clean water : and after a little ſoak- 
ing, tye them up in ſmall even bundles. When your 
water boils, put them in, and boil them up quick ; but 
by over boiling they will loſe their heads. Cut a ſlice 
6f bread for a toaſt, and bake it brown on both ſides. 
When your graſs is done, take them up carefnlly ; dip 
the toaſt in the aſparagus water and lay it in the bottom 
of the diſh ; then lay the heads of the aſparagus on it 
with the white ends outwards ; pour a little melted but- 
ter over the heads; cut an orange into ſmall quarters, 
and ſtick them between for garniſh. 
To dreſs red Cabbage. 
AKE a red cabbage, quarter it, and cut out the 


ſtalk, put it into your ſauce- pan when the water 


boils, and ſtrew over it ſome ſalt ; let it boil till tender, 
and when drained from the liquor, cut it in pieces; 


put it into a ſauce-pan with a piece of butter, keep it 


Ricring till the butter is melted ; add a little falt, ſhake. 
all together, and ſend it hot to table. 
To dreſs Peaſe. 


boils, which ſhould not be much more than wilt 
coyer them, put them in with a few leaves, of mint: As; 
ſoon as they toil, throw in a peice of butter as big as a 


walgut, 


HEN your peaſe are ſhelled, and the water 
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7 walnut, and fiir them about-z when they are enough, 


ſtrain them off and ſprinkle on a little ſalt ; ſhake them 
till the water dreins off; ſend them hot to table, with 
melted butter in a cup. 

Todreſs 18 
EANs require a good deal of water, and it is beſt 


go into the pot. When the water botls, put them in 

with ſome pick'd parſley, and ſome ſalt: Make them 

boil up quick, and when you ſee them begin to fall, they 

are enough. Strain them off. Garniſh the difh with 
boiled parſley, and ſend plain butter in a cup or boat. 

To flew Cucumbers. 

AKE large cucumbers that are not yet ſeeded; 

pare and ſlice them as thick as a half crown, ſlice 

two large onions thin ; lay them upon a cloth and dry 

them; duſt on ſome flour, and fry them in butter of a 

pale brown ; pour out all the fat, and put in ſome good 


gravey, ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt. When it boils 
roll a piece of butter in flour and break it in, and keep 


it ſhaking till it is of a proper thickneſs. Scum it very 


Clean; and a tea-ſpoonful of vinegar, and ſend it to table. 


Directions for Roaſting 
IT is difficult to give general rules about roaſting, 
. any more than for boiling, as ſometimes the fire is 
neglected, or the meat not kept at a proper diſtance, to 
prevent ſcorching or palling : But allowing a quarter of 
an hour for every pound of meat at a ſteady fire, your 


expectations will hardly ever fail, from a ſirloin of beef 


toa ſmall joint: Nevertheleſs, I ſhall mention ſome 
particular obſeryations as to beef, mutton, lamb, veal, 
pork, Ce. 


To 


not to ſhell them till juſt before they ate ready to 


[3] 
To roaſt Beef. 
N the firſt place, you muſt take care that your ſpit 
and dripping-pan be very clean, and to prepare your 
fire according to the ſize of the joint you are to dreſs. 
If it be a ſirloin or ehump; butter a piece of writing- 
paper, and faſten it on to the back of your meat, with 
ſinall ſkewers, and lay it down to a ſoaking fire, at a 


proper diſtance. As ſoon as your meat is warm, duſt on 


ſome flour, and baſte it with butter; then ſprinkle ſome 
falt, and at times, baſte with what drips from it. About 
a quarter of an hour before you take it up, remove the 


paper, duſt on a little flour, and baſte with a piece of A 
butter, that it may go to table with a good froth, but not 


look greaſy. 


To roaſt Mutton. 

F you have a chine, or ſaddle of mutton to dreſs, let 

the ſkin be raiſed, and then ſkewered on again ; 
this will prevent it from ſcorching, and make it eat 
mellow : A quarter of an hour before you take it up, 
take off the ſkin, duſt on ſonie flour, and baſte it with 
butter : Sprinkle on a little ſalt. As the chine, ſaddle; 
and leg, are the largeſt joints, they require a ſtronger fire 
than the ſhoulder, neck or loin ; and it is beſt to have 
the ſkin taken off the loin, for by roaſting it on, it is apt 
to eat greaſy, 


W 


butter, and duſt on a little flour; after that, baſte it with 
what falls from it; and a little before you take it up; 
haſte it again with butter, and fprinkle on a little ſalt. 


To roaſt Lamb. 
HEN you roaſt lamb, lay it down to a good fire 


that will want little ſtirring ; then baſte it wit 
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[ 9] 
To roaſt Veal. h 
HEN you roaſt the loin, or fillet, paper the 
underpart of the fillet, to prevent it fromſcorching; 


let your fire be good, and lay the meat at firſt, ſome diſt- 


ance from it, that it may ſoak; baſte it firſt well with 
butter, then duſt on a little flour. When it has ſoaked 
ſome time, draw it ſomewhat nearer: A little before 
you take it up, baſte it again. The breaſt you muſt 
roaſt with the caul on, with the ſweetbread ſkeweredon 
the backſide : When it is near enough, take off the caul 
and baſte it with butter. It is proper to have a toaſt 
nicely baked, and laid in the diſh with your loin of veal, 
There is nothing makes meat look ſo well, as ſending it 
up to table with a good froth on it, 

To roaſt Pork. 


ORK requires more doing than any other meat; 
and it is beſt to ſprinkle it with a little ſalt the 
night before you uſe it, and hang it up; by that means it 
will take off the faint and ſickly taſte. 

When you roaſt a chine of pork, lay it down to a 
good fire, and at a proper diſtance, that it may be well 
ſoaked, otherwile it eats greaſy, and diſagreeable. 

A ſpare-tib is to be roaſted with a fire that is not too 
when you lay it down, duft on ſome 
flour, and baſte it with butter: A quarter of an hour 
before you take it up, ſhred fome ſage ſmall ; baſte your 
pork ; ſtrew on the ſage; duſt on a little flour, and 
ſprinkle a little ſalt juſt before you take it up. 

A loin muſt be cut on the ſkin in ſmall ſtreaks, and 
then baſted; but put no flour on, which would make 
the ſkin bliſter: And ſee that | it 18 mY before you lay 
it down to the fire. 


A leg 


10 1 

A leg of pork is often roaſted with ſage and onion 
ſhred fine, with a little pepper and ſalt, and ſtuffed at the 
| knuckle, with gravy in the diſh: But a leg of pork done 
in this manner. parboil it firſt, and take off the ſkin; ly it 
down to a good clear fire: Baſte it with butter, then ſhred 
ſome ſage fine, and mix it with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and 
bread crumbs : Strew this ove it the time it is roaſting: 
Baſte it again with butter, juſt before you take it up, 
that it may be of a fine brown, and have a good froth : 


Send up ſome good gravy in the dith. A griſkin toaſted 
in this manner eats finely. 


To dreſs Veniſon, 
FTER a haunch of veniſon is ſpitted, take a piece 
of butter, and rub all over the fat, duſt 07 a little 
flour, and ſprinkle a little falt: Theo take a ſheet of 
writing-paper, butter it well, and lay over the fat part; 
Put two ſheets over that, and tie the paper on with 
ſmall twine: Keep it well baſting, and let there be a 
good ſoaking fire, If a large haunch, it will take full 
three hours to do it. Five minutes before you ſend it 
to table, take off the paper, duſt it over with a little 
flour, and baſte it with butter; let it go up with a good 
froth; put no gravy in the diſh, but ſend it in one 
boat, and currant jelly melted. in another; or, if you 


have no currant jelly, boil half a pint of red wine 


with a quarter of a pound of lump ſugar, a ſtick of cin- 
namon, and a piece of lemon peel in it, to a ſyrup: The 
neck and ſhoulder are dreſſed the ſame way; and as to 
the time, it depends intirely on their weight, and the 
goodneſs of your fire: if you allow a quarter of an hour 


to each pound,and the fire be tolerably kept up,you can- 
not well err. 
| To 


(i ] 
To dreſs a Breaſt of Veniſon. 
, LOUR your veniſon, and fry it brown on both 
ſides in freſh butter : Keep it hot in a diſh, duſt 
flour into the butter it was fried in, till it is thick and 
brown. Keep it ſtirring, that it may not burn: pour 
in half a pint of red wine, and a quarter of a pound of 
powdered ſugar : Stir it, and let it boil to a proper 
thickneſs. Squeeze in the juice of a lemon, take off the 


ſcum very clean, and pour it over your veniſon, then 
ſend it to table. 


To boil a Haunch of Veniſon, 


ALT the haunch well, and let it lay a week ; then 
boil it with a colliflower, ſome turnips, young cab- 
bage, and beet-roots; lay your veniſon in the diſh, dif- 
pole the garden things round it, and fend it to table. 
To roaſt a Turkey, Gooſe, Fowl, Sc, 

HEN you roaſt a turkey, gooſe, towl or chick- 
en, lay them down to a good clear fire. Singe 
them clean with a piece of white paper and baſte them 
with good butter. Duſt on ſome flour. As to time, a 
large turkey will take an hour and twenty minutes; a 
middling one a full hour; a full grown gooſe, if young, 
an h-ur ; alarge fowl hens quar'ers of an hour; a mid- 
dling one half an hour, and a ſmall chicken twenty mi- 
nutes. If you go by time, it depends intirely on the 
goodneſs of your fire, but obſerve when your fowl is 
thoroughly plump, and the ſmoak draws from the breaſt 
to the fire, you may lay it down for a conſtant rule, 
that they are very near done. Then baſte them with a 
piece of butter ; ; Guſt on a very little flour, 2 nd as ſoon 
as they have . a good froth, you may draw them off 


Wild 


[12] 
Wild Ducks, Widgeon, or Teal. 'Y 
Wu fowl are in general liked rather underdone; 
a 


nd if your fite is very good and briſk, a duck or 4 
widgeon will be done in a quarter of an hour; for as 
ſoon as they are well hot through, they begin to loſe i 
their gravy, and if not drawn off, will eat hard. A teal 


is done in little more than ten minutes. 


Moodcochs, Partridges, or Snipes. 


RT 
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= will take full twenty minutes; a wood- |} 


cock the ſame time, and a ſnipe a little more than 


a quarter of an hour. 


By this means you may regulate * ſending your 0 
ſecond courſe to table, if you have a good briſk fire 


when you lay your birds down. 
To roaſt a Hare. 
AVING your hare caſed and truſs'd, make a pud- 
ding thus. A quarter of a pound of beef ſuet min- 
Led fine ; as much bread crumbs the liver chopped fine; 
parſly and lemon-peel ſhred fine, ſeaſon'a with pepper, 
falt and nutmeg. Moiſten it with an egg. and put it in- 
to the hare; ſew up the belly, and lay it down to a good 
fire : Let your dripping-pan be very clean, put into it a 
quart of milk, and ſix ounces of butter, and baſte it 
with this till the whole is uſed : About five minutes be- 
fore you take it up, duſt on a little flour, and baſte with 
freſh burter, that it may go to the table with a good 
froth. Put a little gravy in the diſh, and the reſt in a 
boat; garniſh your diſh with lemon. 
A good way to dreſs a Hare. 
HEN your hare is caſed, cut it in two, juſt be- 
low the ribs: Cut the fore quarters in pieces and 
. them into a clean ſte y- pan with a blade or two of 


Mace, 
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mace, an onion ſtuck with cloves, ſome whole pepp et 


e; an anchovy, and a faggot of ſweet herbs. Cover it with 
or water, and let it ſtew. Make a pudding, and put it into 
as the belly of the other part. Lard the haunches, and 
oſe roaſt them; duſt them over with flour, and baſte them 


well with butter; when your ſtew is tender, take it out 
with a fork into a diſh, and ſtrain off the liquor; put 
it into the ſtew-pan again with the hare, a glaſs of red 
3 wine, a ſpoonful of good catchup, and a piece of but- 
nan ter rolled in flour; ſhake ail together, till it is of a good 

"3 thickneſs; take up your roaſted hare, and lay in the 
middle of your diſh, with the ſtew round it; pour over 
your ſauce, and ſend it up garniſhed with lemon ; ſend 
ſome good gravy in a boat. = 

To dreſs a Pig the French Way. 

OAST your pig till half done; then cut him up in- 
to a good many pieces, which ſeaſon with mace, 
nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, onion cut ſmall, and a few 


ers ſweet herbs ſhred fine, with an anchovy bruiſed ; put 
t in- them into a ſtew- pot, with ſome good gravy, and a gull 
z00d of white wine, and let them ſtew till tender. If your 


gravy is a good deal waſted, add more to it, with a 
piece of butter rolled in flour,, of a good thickneſs, 
icum it very clean, and diſh it up, but ſqueeze in alittle 


orange, or lemon, firſt ;'garnith the diſh with orange or 
good lemon. 


in a ob dreſs Pig like Lamb. 


AKE the fore quarter of a large fat pigs take off 
$ the ſword; truſs it as you do a quarter of lanib, 


ſt be- bw it down to the fire; firſt baſtel it with ſalt and water, 
and then duſt it with ffour, and baſte it with' butter; letiit 
wo of be roaſted enough, and of a nice brown; Juſt before you 
Mace, C take 


BOW 
take it up, ſprinkle on ſome ſalt, and ſtrew on ſome 
f parſly ſhred fine; ſend it to table with mixt ſauce garniſh 
your diſh with orange. 
To roaft a Pig. 
PIT vour pig, and lay it down to a clear fire, kept 
good at both ends: Put into the belly a few ſage 

leaves, alittle pepper and ſalt, a little cruſt of bread, 
and abit of butter, then ſew up the belly; flour him all 
over very well, and fo till the eyes begin to ſtart, When 
you find the ſkin is tight and criſp, and the eyes are 
drop'd, put two plates into the dripping-pan, to ſave 
what gravy comes, from him: Put a quarter of a pound 
of butter into a clean coarſe cloth, and rub all over him 
till the flour is clean taken off; then take it up into your 
diſh, take the ſage, &c. out of the belly, and chop it 
ſmall; cut off the head, open it, and take out the brains, 
which chop, and put the lage and brains into half a pint 
of good gravy, with a piece of butter rolled in flour; 
then cut your pig down the back, and lay him flat in 
the diſh: Cut off the two ears, and lay one upon each 
ſhoulder ; take off the under j aw, cut it in two, and lay 5 
one on each fide ; put the head between the ſhoulders; ; 
pour out the gravy out of the plates into your ſauce, ; 
and then into the diſh: Send it to table garniſhed with a 
lemon. 
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To roaſt Woodcoks or Snipes. 
= PIT them on a ſmall bird-ſpit; flour them, anti 


baſte them with butter : Have ready a ſlice of bread 

toaſted brown; which lay ina diſh, and ſet it under your 
birds, for the trail to drop on. When they are enough, 
.take them up, and' lay them on the toaſt; put ſome 
good gravy in the diſh, and ſome melted butter in a cup; 
Zarniſh your diſh with orange or lemon. 
2 Snipes 


[ 15 3 
Snipes or Woodcocks in Surtout. 

ALF roaſt your ſnipes and woodcocks, and fave 
the trail; then make a force-meat with veal, and 
as much beef ſuet chop'd, and beat in a mortar ; add an 
equal quantity of bread crumbs; ſeaſon it with beaten. 
m ice, pepper, falt, parſly, and ſweet herbs ſhred fine; 
mix all together, and moiſten it with the yolk of eggs 
Lay a rim of this force-meat round the diſh, then put in 
your ſnipes and woodcocks. 


Take ſtrong gravy, according to your diſh, with 
morels and truffles, a few muſhrooms, a ſweetbread cut. 
in pieces, and an artichoak bottom cut ſmall : Let all 
ſtew together, then beat up the yolks of two or three - 
eggs with a little white wine; pour this into your gravy, 
and keep it ſtirring till it is of a proper thickneſs, then 
let it ſtand to cool; work up the remainder of your 
force-meat, and roll it out as you do paſte; pour your 
ſauce over the birds, and lay on your force-meat ; clofe 
the edges, and waſh it over with the yolk of eggs, and 
firew bread crumbs over that; ſend it to the oven 
about half an hour, and then to table as hot as you can. 


Snipes in Ragoo. 


LIT them down the backs, but don't No out the 
= inſides; toſs them up with a little melted bacon fa 
ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt, and a little muſhroom - 
catchup : ; When they are enough, ſqueeze in a little : 
Juice of lemon, and ſerve them up. 


To roaſt Ortolans. 


OU may lard them with bacon, or roaſt them: 


without, putting a vine leaf between each; ſpit 
| 2 them L 


[16] 

them ſide-ways, baſte them with butter, and ſtrew 
bread crumbs on them while roaſting: Send them to 
table with fried bread crumbs round, garniſhed with 
lemon, and good gravy ſauce in a boat. 


To dreſs Ruffs and Riefs. 


OU may fatten them as you do chickens, with 
white bread, milk and ſugar. They feed faſt, and 
will die ia their fattening, if not killed in time. When 
you dreſs them, draw them, and truſs them croſs-legged 
as you do ſnipes, and ſpit them the fame way; lay them 
pon a buttered toaſt, pour out ca gravy into the 
diſh, and ſerve them up. 
| To roaft Quails. 

RUSS them, and ſtuff their bellies with beef fuet 
and ſweet herbs ſhred very fine, and ſeaſoned 
with a little ſpice : When they grow warm, baſte them 
with ſalt and water, then drudge them, and baſte them 
with butter; for ſauce diſſolve an anchovy ia good 
gravy, with two or three ſhallots ſhred very fine, and 
the juice ofa Seville orange; diſh them up in this ſauce, 
and garniſh your diſh with fried bread crumbs and 
lemon; ſend them to table as hot as poſſible. 

To roaſt Pheaſants. 

AKE a brace of pheaſants, lard them with ſmall 

> lards of bacon ; butter a piece of white paper, 
and put over the breaſts, and about ten minutes before 
they are done, take off the paper ; flour and baſte them 
With nice butter, that they may go to table with a fine 
froth. Put good pravy in the diſh, and bread ſauce, as 
for partridges, in a boat ; garniſh your diſh with lemon. 
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To ftew Pheaſants. | 

\TEW your pheaſants in a ſtrong veal-gravy. 5 
While they are ſimmering, prepate artichoak bottoms 
cut in dice, and ſome cheſnuts roaſted, blanched, and 
cut in four : Let your pheaſants ſtew till your gravy 
is half waſted: then ſcum it very clean, and put in 
your cheſauts, and artichoak bottoms; ſeaſon with a 
little beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt, a ſmall glaſs of white 
wine, and a little juice of lemon.. If your ſauce is not 
thick enough, roll a piece of butter, and let it boil up: 
In caſe any ſcum ariſes, take it clean off: diſh your phea- 
ſants, and pour the ſauce over them, garniſh with lemon. 


To boil Pbea ſants. 


t AKE a brace of fine pheaſants, boil them in a 
4 good deal of water; if large, three quarters of 
FR an hour will do them, if ſmall half an hour. For ſauce 
5 uſe ſtrewed cellary, thickened with cream, and a piece of 
od butter rolled in flour, a little ſalt and nutmeg grated, and 
ad a-ſpoonful of white wine. Diſh up your pheaſants, . 
-. and pour the ſauce over them; garniſh your diſh with! 
nd orange cut In quarters. 
To roafi Partridges. 

Win they are a little under roaſted, drudge . 

nal them with flour, and baſte them with freſh » 


a butter: Let them go to table with a fine froth, good : 
3 gravy ſauce in the diſh, and bread-ſauce in a baſon. 


fore , b 
5 Make your bread-ſauce thus: Take a good piece of 
ſtale bread, and put it into 3 pint of water, with ſome - 
fine 

>, AS whole pepper, a blade of mace, and a bit of onion: Let 
5 it boil till the bread is ſoft; then take out the ſpice and 


T's onion ; pour out the water, and beat rhe b ead with a 


ſpoon ti it is like pꝛp; put in a good piece of butter, 
0.3. and. 
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3 
and a little ſalt ; ſet it over the fire for two or three 


minutes; then put it into your boat. Garniſh the par- 
tridges with ſliced orange or lemon. 


To. boil Partriages. | 

E T them boil quick, in a good deal of water, a 

quarter of an hour will do them; for ſauce, par- 
boil the livers, and ſcald ſome parſly : Chop theſe fine,: 
melt ſome freſh butter, and put the livers and parſly to |? 
it; ſqueeze in a little lemon, give it a boil up, and pour 
It over your birds, garniſhed with lemon, 

Partridges barded. 

AVING truſſed your partridges, bard the breaſt 
with fat bacon, and a vine leaf, which you muſt 
tie on with coarſe thread: Let them be roaſled nicely, 
and not over-done: Have ſome grated bread crumbs 
fried. in butter, of a fine brown. When your partrid ges 
are done, draw them off the ſpit, and take off the 
thread, leaving the bards on them: Diſh them up, and 
put the bread crumbs between. Garniſh your diſh with 
orange, and ſend good gravy in a boat. 

To dreſs Plovers. | 
REEN plovers are roaſted as you. do woodcocks: 
Lay them. upon a toaſt, and put good gravy 

fauce in the diſh. Grey plovers are roaſted, or ſtewed, 
thus: Make a force-meat. of artichoak bottoms cut 
fmall, the yolks of two hard eggs bruiſed ; beef ſuet, 
or marrow, ſhred fine; ſome ſweet herbs cut ſmall, 
ſeaſon'd with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg :. Stuff the 
bellies,. and put the birds into.a ſauce-pan with a. good 
gravy juſt to cover them, a glaſs of white wine, and a 
blade of mace ; cover them cloſe, and ſtew them ſoftly, 
vill they ore t tender ; then take up your plovers into 
OUS 


Py ww yo 


(' wy 3 
your diſh; put a piece of butter, rolled in flour, to 
thicken the ſauce ; let it boil till ſmooth 3 ſqueeze in a 
little lemon; ſcum it clean, and pour your ſauce over: 
Garniſh your diſh with orange. 
To dreſs Larks. 
RUSS your larks with the legs crofs, and put a 
ſage leaf over the breaſt ; put them upon a long 

fine ſkewer, and between every lark a little piece of thin 
bacon; then tie the ſkewers to a ſpit, and roaſt them 
at a quick, clear fire; baſte them with butter, and 
ſtrew over them ſome crumbs of bread mixed with flour: 
Fry ſome bread crumbs of a nice- brown, in a bit of 
butter; lay your larks round in your diſh, the bread: 
crumbs in the middle, with orange for garniſh, Send 
good gravy in a boat. 

To dreſs Larks Pear Faſhion. 
ARUSS your larks cloſe, and cut off one leg; ſea- 
ſon them with mace, pepper and ſalt, and make. 
ee, thus: Take a veal fweet-bread, as much 


beef ſuet, a few morels, and muſhrooms; chop theſe 


very fine with a little lemon- peel, and ſweet herbs ſhred 

fine; mix all together, and moiſten it with the yolk of 

an egg: Wrap up every lark in this force-meat, and 

ſhape it Jike a pear, leaving the leg for the ſtalk ; waſh. 

them over with the yolk of an egg, and ſtrew them. 

over with bread crumbs; bake them in a gentle oven, 
of a fine brown; ſerve them up without ſauce. 
They are a good garniſh for a fine made diſh, 

Ducks a la Mode. 

UT up a couple of ducks into quarters, and fry 

them in butter, of a light brown; pour out all 

the fat, and duſt in a little flour; then put in half a, 


pint: 
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pint of' ſtrong gravy, a gill of red wine, two ſhalo's, 


and an anchovy cut ſmall, with-a faggot of ſweet herbs, 
and a little whole pepper; -cever it cloſe, and ſtew it 
for twenty minutes; take up your ducks into the diſh 
you iend them up. in ; ſtrain your ſauce, and ſcum it 
very clean; give i a boil up, with a bit of butter roll- 
ed in flour, till it is as thick as cream; pour it over 


your ducks, and ſend them to table garniſhed with 


orange or lemon. 

To dreſs a wild Duck the French Way. 
ALF-roaſt your duck, then niccly carve it, leaving 
the joints hanging together; duſt on ſome pepper, 

and ſqueeze a Seville-orange over it; turn it ou the 
breaft, and preſs it down with a plate; ſet over it a ſtove, 
and add to it two ſpoon - ſulls of ſtiong gravy ; put a diſk 
over it, and let it ſtew for eight minutes; ſend it to ta- 


ble in the ſame diſh, turning the breaſt uppermoſt, gar. 


niſhed with lemon. 
To boil Ducks the French W aye. 

AKE a couple of fine ducks, lard them with ba- 
con, and half-roaſt them; then put them into a 
clean ſtew-pan, with half a pint of red wine, a pint of 
good gravy, the cruſt of a French roll grated in half a 
pint of oyſters bearded ; two little onions cut ſmall, a 
little thyme ſhred fine, a few cheſnuts roaſted, and cut 
in pieces. S-aſon with pepper, lalt, and a little heaten 
ginger; cover your ſtew pan very cloſe, and let theur 
ſtew for half an hour over a ſlow fire; ſcum them very 


clean, then iſh them up; pour the ſauce over them, 


and garniſh.the diſh with lemon and chelputy blanched. 
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To dreſs a green Gooſe with green Sauce. 
TY) OAST your gooſe nicely; in the mean time, 
make your ſauce thus: Take half a pint of the 
juice of ſorrel, a ſpoonful of white wine, a little nut- 
meg grated, and {ome grated bread ; boil this over a 
gentle fire, and ſweeten it with pounded ſugar to your 
taſte ; let your gooſe have a fine froth on it before you 
take it up; let there be good ſtrong gravy in the diſh, 
and the ſauce in a boat. Garniſh with lemon. 
Pigeons a la Daube. 

AVE as many pigeons truſſed ſhort as you want 
for your diſh; then make a force-meat of veal, 
beef ſuet, crumbs of bread, parfly a little thyme, and le- 
mon-peel chopped very fine, ſeaſon it with beaten mace, 


1 nutmeg, pepper, and alittle falt ; beat theſe ingredients 
; in a marble mortar, and moiſten them with the yolk of 
an egg: fill the pigeons, and preſs down the breaſt; then 
© fry them of a fine brown in butter; pour out all the fat, 
and put to them as much ſtrong gravy as will be ſuffi- 
| cient for ſauce ; cover them down cloſe, and let them 
| ſtew over a ſtove twenty minutes; roll a piece of butter 
| in flour, and put into your ſtew pan; keep it ſhaking 


round till it is of a good thickneſs; ſcum it very clean» 
and have ready a thin flice of bacon toaſted for every 
pigeon, with the rind cut off: Diſh up your pigeons, 
and Jay a piece of bacon upon the breaſt of each ; pour 
the ſauce all over, ard garniſh your diſh with orange 
cut in ſmall quarters. | 
Pigeons Compote. 

1 AKE off the ſkins of four pigeons; put them into 
a ſtew pan, with veal ſweet-breads, cocks-combs, 
morels, truffles, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and an onion ; 
TT. ſeaſon 


„ 
ſeaſon with beaten mace, and a little pepper and ſalt; 
put to them a pint of good veal broth; cover them clofe, 
and let them ſtew for half an hour-; then take-out the 
herbs and onion ; take off all the fat very clean ; beat up 
the yolk of three eggs, with ſome chop'd parſly, in a gill 
of cream, with alittle nutmeg ; pour this into your ſtew- 
Pan, keeping it ſtirred one way till thick ; lay your pige- 
ons in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. Garniih 
with lemon or orange. 
Figeons i in Surtout. 
ORCE your pigeons as you do for jugging; tie up 
the necks and vents; and bard them with a thin lice 
of veal; ſplit them on a bird-ſpit ſide-ways; baſte 
them with butter, and as they roaſt drudge them with 
crumbs of bread and flour; have ready a ragoo of mo- 
rels and truffles: When your pigeons are done, pour your 
ragoo into the diſh ; then lay in your pigeons n ed 
with orange in ſmall quarters. 
Prgeons i in a Hole, 
EASON your pigeons with beaten mace, pepper and 
ſalt, and put a piece of butter into the belly of each; 
put them into a ſoup diſh, and pour over them a batter 


made of a quart of milk, ſix eggs, and fix ſpoonfuls of 


flour, with a little grated ginger and ſalt, bake it, and 
ſend it to table as hot as you can. 
Pigeons a la Braiſe. 


ICK, draw, and truſs your pigeons, and lard them 
with bacon well ſeaſoned. Take a clean braiſing- pan, 


and lay round it ſlices of bacon, veal, and onions ſliced ; 
then place in your pigeons, and ſeaſon them with pepper 
ſalt and fine ſpices: Lay over them ſome bards of bacon 


and veal ; | pat on your cover, and let there be a fire wu 
ge" 
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der and over. In the mean time, prepare a ragoo made 
of veal ſweet breads, morels, truffles, and champignons; 
put theſe. into a cloſe ſtew-pan, with a ladle- full of 
ſtrong gravy, a litile cullis, if you have it, and a fpoon- 
ful of white wine. This being done, and of a good taſte, 
take the fire off your pan, and clear the lid; then take 


up your pigeons, and let them drain. If you have no 
cuilis, take two ſpoonfuls of the clear gravy your pige- 


ons were braiſed in, and put to your ragoo. If it is of a 
good thickneſs, (queeze i ina little lemon juce ; pour your 


J ragoo Over the pigeons, and ſerve them up. 

e Pigeons in Faſie. 
e UT into the belly of your pigeons a piece of butters 
th 


ſeaſoned with beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt; Make 
a good puff paſte, aud roll up each pigeon ſeparately, 


ur and tie them up in ſeparate cloths; boil them in a 
ed good deal of water; an hour and a half will do them ; 

| untie them carefully when you take them up; put them 
into a diſh, and ſend ſome good gravy in a boat. 
nd To Jug Pigeons. 
ch; RAW your pigeons very clean, bruiſe the livers 
ter with the back of a ſpoon ; take the ſame weight of 
; of feet ſhred very fine, fome parſly and lemon · peel cut 
and mall; the yolks of two hard eggs bruiſed fine; ſeaſon 


with beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper, and falt; work 
theſe ingredients together, with a piece of butter: then 
hem ſiuff your pigeons, tie up the necks and vents, and put 


Pan; Wthem into your jug, with a head of ſellery ; put a cloth 
ced oer the top and a bladder over that, and tie it down 
pper very cloſe, that no water can get in; put your jug into a 
acon kettle of water, and let them boil for three hours, keep- 
” ing your kettle filled up with bgling water as it waſteth 


then 


piece of butter in flour, put it to your ſauce, and keep 


Jour pigeons, garniſhed with lemon, 


clean ſtoving pot, over a ſtove, till it melts ; then put 
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then take up your pigeons, and put them into your dif i 
take off the thread that tied the necks and vents: Pour 
your ſauce into a toſs- pan; take out the ſellery, roll a 


it ſhaking till it is of a good thickneſs ; pour it over 


To ftew Pigeons. ; 

AKE your pigeons truſſed as for buffing ; - bruiſe 

the livers, and mix them up with a few bread Þ 
crumbs, parſly, and a little lemon-peel chopped ſmall; 
ſea ſon it with mace, nutmeg, pepper and ſalt ; work all 
up with a piece of butter, and ſtuff the bellies of your 
pigeons ; tie up the necks and vents; then ſtew them 
with tome butter, till they are brown all over; put 
them into another pan that will juſt hold chem, with as 
much ſtrong gravy as will cover them; let them ſtew 
till they are tender, then bruiſe an anchovy, a ſhalot 
ſhred fine, a piece of butter rolled in flour, and a ſpoonful 
of white wine; let all boil together to a proper thick 
nefs ; ſcum very clean; diſh. up, and garniſh with criſp 
bacon and lemon. 
To mate a Pillaw: the Indian Way 

Nc and waft very clean a pound and half of rice; 
Pe. it ro drain, and when diy, put half a pint of 
water, and three: quarters of a pound of butter into! 


in your rice, and cover it very cloſe, that na ſtean 
comes out; add ſalt, whole pepper, and four larg: 
blades of mace. ; let it ſtove over a gentle fire till you! 
rice is perfectly tender: Boil two fowls, and a piece o 
bacon of about two pounds: When your rice and fowl 
are enough, lay your fowls in the dim; cut the baco 
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tan | 


and lay it of each ſide; pour your rice all over, and 


garniſh your diſh with hard eggs, and whole onions, fried 


brown. 


A Pillaw of Veal. 
ALF roafta breaſt, or the beſt end of a neck of 
H veal, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, 


then ſtove a pound of rice clean picked in ſome good. 


veal, or white broth; put in three or four blades of 
mace, and a little ſalt ; let it ſtove on a gentle fire 


cloſe covered, till your rice is very tender, and your. 


broth is waſted : Beat up the yolks of ſix eggs very 
well; turn your rice into a pan, and cool it; when cool 
put in your eggs, and boil them up very well together. 


Butter the inſide of a ſoup diſh, and lay a thin layer of 


rice all over it; cut your veal into fix pieces, and lay 
upon your rice; then cover it over with the remainder 
of the rice, as vou would lid a pye, and waſh it over 


with the yolk of an egg: Let it be baked in an oven not 


too hot, an hour and a half: When it comes home, 

open the tops, and pour in ſome good thick gravy 

with a Seville Orange ſqueezed : Put on the top again, 
and fend it to table, garniſhed with orange. 
To make a Currey, _ 

UT your chickens after they are ſkinned, as for a 

fricaſie; waſh them clean, and ſtew them in as 


much water as will little more than cover them, for ſix 


or eighr minutes; ſtrain off the liquor, and put your 
chickens to drain; ſhred ſome onions ſmall, and fly them, 


in about two ounces of butter, put your chickens to them 


and fry them of a good. brown : Take a quarter of an 
ounce of turmerick, finely. beaten, a large tea-ſpoonful 
of beaten ginger, and a little ſalt: ſttew this ſeaſoning 


D over 


„ 
ever your chickens, while they are frying : then pour 
in the liquor you had ſtrained off, and let them flew 


half an hour: ſcum very clean,and put in a gill of cream; 


ſhake it round, but don't let it boil. As you are going 
to ſerve it up, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, and ſend 
it to table. 
To beil Rice for the Currey. 
UT apint of rice, clean picked,to two quarts of wa- 
ter, and let it boil till it is quite tender: then throw in 
a ſpoonful of ſalt, turn it out into a cullender, and ſet it 
before a good fire for a few minutes to drain; then 
Put it into your diſh, in the form of a pyramid, by it- 
ſelf; and ſend it to table with your currey, 
To dreſs Rabbits in Caſſarole. 
IVIDE your rabbits in quarters, and lard the 
haunches; flour them, and fry them in butter; 
then put them into a ſmall ſtoving pot, with as much 
ſtrong broth as will cover them, and a glaſs of white 
wine ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, a bunch of ſweet herbs 
and a piece of butter rolled in flour ; cover them down 
cloſe, and let them ſtew till tender, which will be in little 
more than half an hour ; take out the herbs, and ſcum 
very clean: Diſh tkem up, and pour the ſauce over; gar- 
niſh your diſh with orange or lemon. 
To boil Rabbits. 
RUSS your rabbits cloſe ; boil them off white; for 
ſauce, take the livers, which when boiled, bruiſe 
with a ſpoon very fine, and take out all the firings; 
put to this ſome good veal broth, ſome parſly ſhred fine, 


and ſome barberries clean pick'd from the ſtalks : ſea- - 


ſon it with mace and nutmeg: thicken with a piece of 


butter rolled i in flour, and a little white wine: Let your 
ſauce 
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ſauce be af a good thickneſs, and pour it over your 
rabbits. Garniſh with lemons and barberries. 
To boil Rabbits with Onions. 
RUSS your rabbits ſhort, with the heads turned 
cover their ſhoulders: Let them be boiled off very 


white: Boil ſome large onions ina good deal of water, 


till they are very tender: put them into a cullender , 
and when drained, paſs them through it with a ſpoon ; 
put them into a clean ſauce-pan, with a good piece of 
butter, a little ſalt, anda gill of cream: Stir them over 
the fire till they are of a good thickneſs : then diſk up 
Your rabbits, and pour the onions over them. Garniſh 
with lemon and raw parſly. 
Portugueſe Rabbits. 

OUR rabbits muſt be truſſed chicken faſhion : the 
heads muſt be cut off, and the rabbits turned with 
the backs upward; two of the legs ſtripped to the claw 
ends, and truſſed with ſkewers. If they are to be roaſt- 
ed lard them, and ſend them to table with good gravy 
in the diſh. If you boil them, don't lard them, but ſend 
them to table as chickens, with bacon, and what greens 
you think proper. 

To ſtew Chickens for a tender Stomach. 

AKE two nice chickens, and half boil ; them then 

take them up into a ſmall ſoup-diſh; ſeparate all 
the joints, and add three or four ſpoonfuls of the liquor 
they are boiled in, with a little beaten mace, and falt ; 
then cover them cloſe with another diſh, and keep in 
all the ſteam; ſet it over a clear ſtove, and let it ſtew till 
the chickens are enough, and ſend them hot to table in 
the diſh they were ſtewed in. 


"= Chickens 
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Chictens boiled with Sellery Sauce. | 
Por iwo fine chickens into a ſauce-pan to boil, and 
in the mean time prepare the ſauce : take the white 
part of two bunches of ſellery, cut about an inch and a 
half long, and boil it till tender; then ſtrain off the water, 
and put it into a clean ſtew- pan, with half a pint of 
cream, and a piece of butter rolled in flour; ſeaſon with 
pepper and falt; ſet it over a clear fire, and keep it ſtirring 
till it is ſmooth, and of a good thickneſs. Have ready 
half a dozen raſhers of bacon ; take up your chickens, 
pour your ſauce into the diſh with the raſhers of bacon 
and ſliced lemon, 
To flew Chickens. 
UT two chickens into quarters; waſh them clean, 
and put them into a ſtew-pan, with half a pint of 
red wine, and a gill of water, an onion, a faggot of fweet 
herbs, ſcaſoned with mace, pepper, and ſalt; cover them 
cloſe, and let them ſtew half an hour then take the 
quantity of an egg of butter rolled is flour; take out 
the onion and ſweet herbs; ſhake it round till it is of 
a good thickneſs, and take off all the ſcum very clean: 
Diſh it up garniſhed with lemon. 
To marinate Fouls. 
AKE a covple of fine fowls. and carefully raile the 
{kin off the breaſt, with your finger; then make 
your force-meat thus: Take a veal ſweet-bread, fix 
large oyſters bearded, an anchovy, and fome marrow : 
Beat theſe to a paſte, in a marble mortar ; ſhred fine a 
little lemon- peel, ſweet marjoram, parſly, a very little 
thyme, and one ſhalot ; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, 
and nutmeg ; mix all together, with the yolk of an egg; 
then careſully lay this force· meat over the breaſt of 
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your fowls, and preſs the ſkin cloſe to them, and lard 
them with ſmall lardoons of bacon ; blanch and beard 
a pint of oyiters, and put into their belles : ſpit them, 
and tie up the necks and vents. Take care in the roaſt- 
ing they do not bliſter ; have ready a good gravy ſauce. 
When your fowls are enovgh, ſend them to table with 
the gravy in the diſh. 
In this manner you may do pheaſants, turkies, « or 
what fowls you pleaſe. 
To broil Chickens. 
FTER your chickens are drawn, ſinge them and 
cut off the legs at the joint; ſlit them down the 
back, and ſeaſon them with pepper and falt ; lay the 
inſide next the fire, and at a good diſtance, till they 
are near half done ; put the livers, and gizzards on a 
ſkewer, and broil them, with pepper and falt ; before 
you put the breaſts to the fire, rub them with a little 
Fiece of butter, and ſprinkle on a little falt ; let them 
be broiled of a fine brown; when they are near enough, 
have ready ſome ſtrong gravy, thickened with a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, and add ſome freſh muſhrooms, 
cut ſmall, if you have them, if not, pickled ones, lay 
your chickens in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over them; 


lay your livers and gizzards round, garniſhed with 
lemon. 


A Fowl a la Braiſe. = 

RUSS your fowl as for boiling, and lard it with 
bacon ; ſeaſon it inſide and out with mace, nut- 
meg, pepper and ſalt. Lay a layer of bacon in the bot- 
tom of your ſtew-pan ; then a thin layer of veal: Put 
in your fowl wir! the breaſts downwards; lay a layer 
of bacon, another of veal, an onion ſtuck with three 


923 . cloves, 
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cloves, a faggot of herbs, in which put ſome ſweet Baſil; 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſtove for ſix or eight minutes; 
then pour in 3 pint and a helf of ſtrong broth ; cover it 
down tight again, and let there be a fire at top and 
bottom; let it ſtew in this manner an hour; prepare in 
the mean time a ragoo of cox-combs, truffles, muſh- 
Toms, morels, force- meat, balls, and artichoak buttons 
cut in dice. When your fowl is done, take it carefully 
up, put it into your diſh, and keep it hot: Strain the 
liquor, and take off all the fat very clean : Add this 


gravy to your ragoo: let it be of a good thickneſs, and 


ſmooth; pour it over 1325 fowl, and garniſh with ſliced 
lemon or orange. 


A Fowl ate with | Cheſnuts. 
| | oem a quarter of an hundred of cheſnuts peel 
them; ſave out eight or ten, the reſt bruiſe in 
a mortar, with the liver of the fow!, a quarter of a pound 
of ham well pounded, ſweet herbs and parſly chopped 
fine: Seaſon it with mace, nutmeg, pepper, and falt : 
Mix all theſe together, and put them into the belly of 
your fowl: Spit it, and tie the neck and vent cloſe. 
Then for ſauce, take the reſt of the cheſnuts, cut them 
in pieces, and put them into a good ftrong gravy, with 
2 glaſs of white wine: Thicken with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour. When your fowl is done, 9iſh it, and 
pour in the ſauce. Garniſh with orange and water 

creſſ:s. ft T 
You may do a hen turkey in the ſame way. 
Veal Blanquets. 

UT thin flices off a fillet of veal roaſted. Put 
lome butter into a fiew-pan, with an onion 
chopped ſmall; ; fry them till they begin to brown, then 
| duſt 


on 


ET 


duſt in ſome flour, and add ſome gravy, and a faggot 


of ſweet herbs, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and mace , 


let this ſimmer till you have the flavour of the herbs, 
then put in your veal ; beat up the yolks of two eggs 
in a little cream, and grated nutmeg, ſome chopped 
parſly, and a little lemon-peel ſhred fine. Keep it ftir- 
ring one way till it is ſmooth, and of a good thickneſs: 
Squeeze in a little juice of orange, and diſk it y. Gar- 
niſh with * and barberries. | 
Mutton kehobb'd. | 
AKE he ſkin off a loin of mutton, FED] the fat 


from the inſide; then joint it between every. 


bone. Seaſon with pepper, falt, and nutmeg; waſh it 
over with the yolk of eggs, and roll every one in bread 
crumbs and ſweet herbs mixed together; then place 
them together as they were at firſt. Spit them on a 
bird-ſpit ; baſte with butter, and throw bread crumbs 
over whillt roaſting. When tit is enough, have ready 
a gravy ſauce of a good thickneſs, with a ſpoonful or 
two of muſhroom catchup. Lay your mutton in the 
diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Garniſh with horſe- 
radiſh. and pickles. 
Portugal Beef. 
ROWN the thin part of a rump of beef in burnt 
butter, and force the lean of it with ſuet, lean 
bacon, boiled cheſnuts, an onion, and two anchovies. 
Put them all into a marble mortar ; and ſeaſon with 


mace, nutmeg, pepper, and a very little ſalt. Throw 
theſe into the ſtew-pan, with good gravy. When 
enough, take up, and keep it hot, take off the fat, 
put in ſome boiled cheſnuts cut in pieces, pickled 
gerkins 
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gerkins cut ſmall, and thicken your ſauce with burnt 


butter. Put your ragoo over, and garniſh. 
To dreſs Veal a la Bourgeoiſe. 
UT your veal in pretty thick ſlices off the fillet; 
lard them with bacon, and ſeaſon them with 
pepper, ſalt, mace, nutmeg, and ſhred parſly ; cut 
ſome ſlices of bacon, and lay in the bottom of a ftew- 
pan, and the veal upon them. Cover it. and ſet it over 
a ſlow fire for ſix or eight minutes; then briſk up the 
fire, and brown your veal on both fides ; ſhake ſome 
flour over it, and as ſoon as it begins to brown, pour 
in a quart of good veal broth warm. Cover it cloſe, 
and ſtew it gently, till you think it is enough ; then 
take out the ſlices of bacon, and ſcum off all the fat 
very clean: Beat up the yolks of three eggs in a little 
gravy; mix all together, and keep it ſtirring one way 
till it is ſmooth, and of a proper thickneſs. Squeeze 
in a little lemon ; diſh up your veal, and pour your 
ſauce over. Garniſh the diſh with orange or lemon. 
Veal Rolls. 
ARE ſlices of veal, enough to make a fide-diſh; 
lay them on your dreſſer, and lay force-meat 
upon each ſlice; roll them up, and tie them round, 
with coarſe thread. Rub them over with the yolk of 
an egg, ſpit them on a bird-ſpit, and roaſt them of a 
fine brown. For ſauce, have good gravy, with morels, 
truffles, and muſhrooms, toſſed up to a proper thick- 
neſs. Lay your rolls in your diſh, and pour your ſauce 
over. Garniſh with lemon. 
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To fluff a Chine of Pork. 


AKE your ſtuffing of the lean of pork, parſly, a 
little thyme, ſage, the yolks of hard eggs, 
| bread crumbs, and a few ſhalots : Cut theſe very fine. 
Seaſon with pepper, ſalt and nutmeg ; then ſtuff your 
chine, and roalt it at a ſoaking fire. When it is a 
quarter roaſted, cut the ſkin in notches. When it is 
enough, ſend it to table with apple ſauce in a baſon, 


It 


er 
he and ſome good gravy, with a ſpoonful of made muſtard | 
ne in another, | | 
5 To fluff a Leg, or ſboulder of Mutton, ” 
ſe, AK E grated bread, beef ſuet ſhred very fine, = 
en twice the weight, three anchovies chopped fine, 13 
fat ſome ſweet herbs ſhred ſmall, the yolks of three hard 14 
tle eggs bruiſed fine, a dozen of large oyſters bearded, and 1 
vay chopped ſmall, ſeaſoned with mace, nutmeg, pepper 
eze and ſalt; work theſe up to a paſte, and fluff your mut- 
ur ton in the thickeſt part, under tte ſkin, and down by 
; the knuckle, and roaſt it. For ſauce. have half a pint 

of ſmall oviters bearded, and waſhed clean ; ſtew theſe 
ſh; in half a pint of good gravy, a glaſs of red wine, and 
eat a little nutmeg, thicken'd with a piece of butter rolled 
1nd, in flour. Pour your ſauce into tha diſh, and lay your 
of mutton in. Garniſh with borſe- radiſh. 


Stveet-breads of Veal a la Dauphine. 
AK F. three of the largeſt and belt ſweet-breads 
you can get, and make a force meat thus: 
Take a large ſo1, and ſkin it; take off all the white 
part; take half a pound of bacon, fat and lean; cut 
your fowl and bacon ſmall ; beat theſe with an ancho- 
vy, in a marble mortar, to a fine paſte; ſeaſon it with 
une, a little lemon-peel, a very little thyme, and 
. ſome 
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ſome parſly chopped fine; mix all together with the 
yolk of an egg, then raiſe your ſweet-breads under- 
neath carefully, that you do not break the ſkin at top, 
and put in your force-meat, and faſten them with fine 
ſkewers; take a clean ſtew- pan, and put layers of bacon. 
at the bottom; ſtrew over ſome ſweet herbs, and an 
onion cut in ſlices; over that lay thin ſlices of veal; 
lay in your ſweet-breads, cover it cloſe, and let it do 
over a ſlow fire eight or ten minutes ; then put in a 
quart of ſtrong broth, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew 
gently for two hours ; then take out your ſweet-breads, 
ſtrain the liquor, and take off the fat very clean; add 
morels, truffles, cocks: combs, artichoak bottoms, and 
muſhrooms. Let theſe ſtew ti]! three parts of the li- 
quor is near waſted : Let it be of a good thickneſs, 
then put in your ſweet-breads for five minutes, and dith 

them up, garniſhed with lemon. 

To dreſs Pigs Petty-toes. 

UT your petty-toes and pluck into a ſauce- pan, 
with as little water as will cover them, a bunch 
of ſweet-herbs, a blade of mace, and ſome whole pep. 
per. Let them boil for about a quarter of an hour, 
then take out the pluck, and mince the heart, liver 
and lights ſmall, When your petty-toes are tender, 
take as much of the liquor as you want to moiſten your 
mince meat ; ſeaſon it with ſalt and nutmeg; roll a piece 
of butter as big as a walnut in flour, and put to them; 
ſet them over the fire, and let them ſimmer for fix or 
eight minutes. Cut ſome toaſted ſippets, and put into 
your diſh ; pour on your mince meat ; cut your feet in 
two, and lay round. Note, before you diſh up your 
mince 


* 


e mince meat, put in a little juice of lemon, or a little 
Z : vinegar. 

„ To dreſs a Haunch of Mutton like Veniſon. 

« AKE a hind quarter of mutton, and cut the leg 
like a haunch of veniſon ; let it ſteep in the 


n ſheep's blood for five or fix hours, then let it hang for 
; Ha week, or as long as you can conveniently. Before 
1 7 you dreſs it, rub it well with a cloth, then daub it all 
a over with freſh butter: Strew ſome ſalt on it, and duſt 
-w over a little flour: Butter a ſheet of writing paper, and 
ds, lay over it, and another ſheet over that, and tie it 
dd f round with packthread. If it is large, it will take two 
ind hours and a half doing. A quarter of an hour before 
i- you take it up, take off the paper; baſte it with but- 
eſs, ter, and duſt ſome flour over it, that it may go to ta- 
ai dle with a good froth on it. Send it up without any 
garniſh, with a good gravy ſauce in one baſon, and 

iweet ſauce 1n another. 


To fry Beef Steaks. 


Jan, 

= AKE rump fleaks, beat them with the cleaver, 
Dep: and fry them in half a pint of ale that is not 
our, bitter: While they are doing, cut an onion ſmall, and 
liver fred ſome parſly, put theſe in, and ſeaſon with nutmeg, 
nder; pepper and ſalt. Roll a piece of butter in flour, and 
your I hake all together, till your ſteaks are done, and your 
piece ſauce of a good thickneſs. Then diſh them up, and 
gem; ſend them to table hot. 

x ot Tongue and Lader forced. 

t into 8 your tongue and udder firſt, till they are bet- 
eet in ter than half done, blanch the tongue, and flick 
your Nit with cloves, then carefully raiſe the udder, waſh the 
nince inſide with the yolk of an egg, and ll it with a good 


force- 


(36 ) 


force-meat made of veal. Tie the ends cloſe ; ſpit 


your tongue and udder, and roaſt them. Baſle with 
butter while they are roaſting; an hour and an half 
will do them. Send them to table in one diſh, with 
good gravy, veniſon ſauce, and currant jelly in boats, 
Garniſh your diſh with ſliced orange and raſpings. 
Mutton or Vaal Cutlets a la Maintenon. 
\ UT as many cutlets as you want for a ſide-diſn; 

ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, and make a 
good veal ſorce- meat; put the force-meat round each 
cutlet, within two inches of the bone, then have as 
many half ſheets of writing- paper butter'd, as you have 
cutlets, cut a hole in the middle, and draw the bone 
through it; then fold the paper round as you would do 
turn-over tart, and cut off what is too much; broil 
them over a clear fire, if they are mutton, half an 
hour; if veal, three quarters of an hour will do them. 
If you ſend them to table in the paper, put a good 
thick gravy ſauce in a baſon; if you take off the paper, 
lay the bone next the rim of the diſh, and pour your 
fauce in between your cutlets, not over them. 

To make Beef, or Veal Olives. 

AK E flices of a rump of beef, or the inſide of 

the firloin cut about half an inch dhick, and two 


inches and a half ſquare ; then make a force-meat of 


yeal, beef ſuet, bread crumbs, ſweet hetbs, beaten 
mace, pepper and ſalt, moiſten it with two eggs. 
Make force-meat enough for ſix ſlices of meat: When 
your force-meat i is worked up, divide i it into ſix parts! 

put a piece into every piece of meat, and roll it up 
narrow at each end; then rub them over with the yolk 
of an egg, and wrap each i in a piece of veal cawl; put 


them 


e of 
two 
t of 
aten 
eggs 
Vhen 
arts; 
it up 
> yolk 
$ pH 


them 


(Tn) 


* into an earthen diſh, with a little water, a glaſs ; 


of red wine, and a ſmall onion ſhred very fine: Lay a 
piece of butter upon each, and bake them about an 


hour; when they come from the oven, pour off the 


liquor, take off all the fat, and-thicken the ſauce with 
a piece of butter rolled in flour. Diſh-up your olives, 
and pour the ſauce over them. Garniſh the diſh to 


your fancy. Veal olives ate done the ſame way, If. 


your oven is not near, you may roaſt them upon a ſmall 
ſpit, and pour over them a good gravy ſauce. 
Beef Collops. 
\ UT your beef in thin-ſlices about two inches long, 
lay them upon your dreſſer, and hack them with 
the back of a knife; grate a little nutmeg over them, 
and duſt on ſome flour ; lay them into a ſtew-pan, and 
put in as much water as you think ſufficient for ſauce ; 3 
ſhred half an onion, and a little lemon-peel very fine, 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, and a little pepper and ſalt: 
Roll a piece of butter in flour, and ſet them over a 
clear fire, till they begin to ſimmer; ſhake them toge- 
ther often, but don't let them boil up; after they be- 
gin to ſimmer, ten minutes will do them; take out 
your herbs, and diſh them up. Garniſh your diſh with 
pickles and horſe radiſh. 
To-dreſs Pork Cutlets. 
AKE the ſkin off a loin of pork, and cut it inte 
cutlets; ſeaſon them with ſage, parſly and 
thyme cut ſmall, pepper, ſalt, and-crumbs of bread z 
broil them of a fine brown; take half a pint of good 
gravy, a ſpoonful of made muſlard, and a piece of but- 
ter rolled in flour, to thicken it. Shred two ſhalots 
very fine, and put to your ſauce, with a little vinegar. 
* Dig 
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(38) 
Diſh up your cutlets, pour the fauce over them, and 
ſerve them hot to table. 
Beef a la Daub. 


AKE a rump of beef, and cut off the chine 

bone; lard it with bacon ; fry it in butter of a 
good brown; then put it into an oval ſtew-pan that 
will hold it, with as much ſtrong broth made hot, as 
will but juſt cover it ; put in a faggot of ſweet herbs, 
an onion ſtuck with cloves, pepper, falt, and two 
blades of mace ; cover it down cloſe, and let it ftew 
for three hours. In the mean time, take force-meat 
balls, and fry them of a fine brown, with ſippets of 
bread, an ox pallet boiled tender, and cut into dice, an 


artichoak bottom cut in pieces, morels, truffles, and 
Pickled muſhrooms. When your beef is enough, take 
it up, put it into your diſh, and keep it hot; ſtrain off 
your liquor, and take off all the fat very clean; take 


as much of it as you think will be ſauce ſufficient ; roll 
a good piece of butter in flour, and put to it with the 
above ingredients ; let all boil together, till your ſauce 
is of a proper thickneſs, then pour all over your beef. 
Garniſh your diſh with the ſippets, horſe-radiſh, and 
barberries. 


To dreſs a Briſket of Beef. 
A K E a piece of briſket of beef, ſalt it with a 
1 pound of common ſalt, two ounces of bay: ſalt, 
and half a pound of coarſe ſugar; mix all together, and 
ſalt your beef well with it; lay it into an earthen pan, 


and turn it every day for a fortnight, then boil it with 
| ſavoys, and other greens. 


11 is — ide-diſh when cold, cut in fees 4 
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To force the Inſide of a Sirloin of N 
Cl your beef, then carefully lift up the fat of the 
8 inſide, and take out all the meat cloſe to the 
bones; chop i it ſmall, with a pound of beef ſuet ſhred 
fine, near as much crumbs of bread, a little thyme and 
Jemon-peel, cut very ſmall, half a nutmeg grated, ſome 
pepper and falt, and two ſhalots cut ſmall; mix all to- 
gether, and moiſten it with a glaſs of red wine: Put 


your ingredients in where you cut out the meat, and 


preſs down the fart and ſkin, that it may appear as it 


did at fiſt; ſkewer it down with fine ſkewers, and 
cover it over with writing-paper. When your meat 


is enough, put a pill of red wine over the fire to be 

hot, then take up the meat, and take off the paper 

and ſkewers when the meat is in the diſh. Pour your 

wine into your diſh, and garniſh with horſe: radiſh. 
To force the Inſide of a Rump of Beef. 


I F T the fkin off your rump of beef carefully, 


then cut a piece of the meat out of the middle, 
and make force-meat as you did for your fiiloin ; put 
in your force-meat and ſkewer down the ſkin, and 
butter a piece of writing-paper, and lay over it, to pte- 
vent it from ſcorching, and let it be well baſted while 
it is coaſting. - 
To carbonade a Breaſt of Mutton, 

OIL a breaſt of mutton near enough, take it up, 

and nick it croſs and croſs; ſeaſon it with pep- 
per, ſalt, and a little putmeg, ſhred ſome parſly fine, 
and ſtrew over it, and over that ſome grated bread. 


Broil it over a clear fire, of a fine brown, and let your 


ſauce be a piece of butter rolled in flour and capers 


' hred, not too ſmall : Put your ſauce in the diſh, and 
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(49) 
lay in your mutton. Garniſh with horſe radiſh and 
pickles. | 

Or you may half-boil a breaſt of mutton, then lard 
it thick with green parſly ; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, 
and a little nutmeg ; baſte it with butter, but don't 
flour it, and ſend it to table with caper ſauce in the 
df. 

| To flew a Breaſt of Veal. 
AKE a nice breaſt of veal, cut off the thin end, 
and boil it down for your ſauce, with a faggot 

of ſweet herbs, an onion fluck with three cloves, two- 
. blades of mace, ſome whole pepper and ſalt; put i to 
a quart of water, and let it ſtew gently till half 1s 
waſted, then raiſe the ſkin off your breaſt of veal, and 
make a force-meat of the ſweet-bread firſt parboiled, a 
few crumbs of bread, a little beef fuet, and ſome 
parſly ſhred very fine; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt and 
nutmeg ; moiſten it with a ſpoonful of cream, and an 
egg; mix all well together, and force your veal; 
ſkewer it down cloſe, drudge it over with flour, tie it 
up in a clean cloth, and let it boil an hour and a half. 
If your gravy is done, ſtrain it off, and take off the fat 
very clean; blanch and beard half a pint of oyſters, a 
gill of pickled muſhrooms, a little lemon- peel ſhred 
very fine: Put this to. your gravy, and thicken it 
with a piece of buiter rolled in flour; fry ſix or eight 
large oyſters, dipped in batter for garniſh. When 
your veal is enough, diſh it up, and pour your ſauce 
over. Garniſh your diſh we lemon, oyſters, and 
ann. 
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To few a Knuckle of 7 cal. 


with two quarts of water, a faggot of ſweet herbs, 


two blades of mace, an onion ſtuck with three or four 
cloves, ſome whole pepper, and a little ſalt; put in a 
cruſt of the upper part of a loaf, cover it down cloſe, 
and make it boil, then ſcum it very clean, and let it 
juſt ſimmer for full two hours. When you take it up, 
put your veal into the diſh firſt, and ſtrain your broth. 


through a fine ſieve over it, then take off all the fat 


very clean, and put ſome thin ſlices of French roll in. 
your diſh, and toaſted bread cut in dice, in a- plate. 


Serve it up hot. 


Vou may boil a quarter of a 8 of rite in Hair 
water, till it is very tender; then ſtrain it off; and 
ns you ſend your veal to table, lay your rice all over 
Rice is better boiled by itſelf, for when you boil - 
it 1 the meat, the ſcum is apt to diſcolour it, and 


make it eat greaſy. 


To boil a Leg of Lamb with the Loin fried. 


a boat. . : 


B 3 4 Foul 


A K E a knuckle of veal of about five pounds 3 4. 
waſh it clean, and put it into a clean ſtew-pot. 


AKE a hind quarter of houſe-lamb; cut the leg 
from the loin; boil the leg; cut the loin into 
ſteaks; waſh them over with the. yolk of an egg, and 
ſtew bread crumbs over them, and fry them; boil a 
good deal of ſpinnage, and fry ſome parſly criſp. When 
your lamb is enough, lay your leg into the middle of 
the diſh, your ſpinnage round it, and the fried chops. 
upon that. Garniſh your diſh with fried parſly and 
oranges cut into ſmall quarters. Send plain butter in 


( 42 ) 

A Fowl forced and roaſted. 
AKE a fine fowl, and with a ſharp knife eut the 
I ſkin down the back-bone, and carefully raiſe it; 
take the meat off the breaſt and thighs ; then take the 
' ſame quantity of beef ſuet picked clean from the ſkins ; 
cut both ſmall, and beat them together in a marble 
' mortar ; the meat part of a pint of large oyſters beat 


with it; two anchovies bruiſed fine, and a ſhalot ſhred 


very ſmall ; ſea ſon it with ſweet herbs cut ſmall, pep- 
per, a little mace, and nutmeg ;. mix all very well to- 
gether, moiſtened with the yolks of three eggs ; lay 
this force-meat on the bones of your” fow), and care- 
fully draw the ſkin nicely over it, and with your hand 


. ſhape it as it was at firſt; ſew vp the (kin of the back, 
and roaſt it of a fine brown: You may put oyſter ſauce 
in the-diſh, or good gravy, which you pleaſe. Garnifh 


pour diſh with lemon. 
A Turkey forced and roaſted. | 
4 R your turkey very nicely, leaving on the pi- 


nions, rump and legs; then take the fleſh of a 


nice fowl, the ſame weight of bread grated, and half 
a pound of beef ſuet clean picked; beat theſe in a mar- 
ble mortar, ſeaſon with mace, one clove, pepper, nut- 
meg, ſalt beat fine, a little lemon- peel ſhred very ſmall; 
and the yolks of two eggs; mix all up together very 
well; then fill all the parts that the bones came out of, 


and raiſe the breaſt to the form it was before the bone 


was taken out; ſew up the ſkin of the back, and 


ſkewer down the legs cloſe as you do a chicken for 


roaſting ; ſpit it, and let it be nicely roaſted: Send good 
gravy in the diſh. Garniſh with lemon. If you want 


to make it a fine diſh, you may make a brown cooley, 


and 
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( 43) 
and add morels, truffles, and muſhrooms ; and indeed 
what you pleaſe, to make it rich. 
To ftew a Turkey. 
AVE a nice hen turkey truſſed cloſe, and the 
breaſt- bone broke; put it into a ſtew- pan with 
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le a good piece of butter; let the breaſt and pinions be q 
at glazed of a fine brown; then put it into a ſtew- pot * 
> that is very clean; add a faggot of ſweet herbs, an 9 
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onion ſtruck with three cloves, two blades of mace, 


* 8 4 is 
0- ſome whole pepper, and a little ſalt; then put in as 15 
ay much ſtrong broth or gravy as will juſt cover it; cover 


it very cloſe, and let it ſtew over a moderate fire, till 
you think it is tender: In the mean time make ſome. 
force-meat. balls of veal, &c. and let them be fried of 
a fine brown, in readineſs. When your turkey is done, 
take it up, put it into your diſh, and keep it hot; 
ſtrain off your liquor into a clean ſtew- pan, and ſcum- 
it very clean: If it is not thick enough, roll a piece of 
butter in flour; put in half a glaſs of white wine, and 
your force-meat balls; toſs up all together, till your 
ſauce is of a good thickneſs; ſqueeze in a little lemon; 
pour your ſauce over the turkey, and garniſh your diſk 
with lemon. | 
In the ſame manner you may do a large fowl ; ind 
you may add morels, truffles, artichoak bottoms, &c. 
To ſtew a Fowl or Turkey with-Sellery. 
To» a fowl or turkey truſſed ſhort as for boiling, 
preſs down the breaſt-bone, put it into a clean 
8 pot, with good veal broth, as much as will cover 
; ſeaſon it with beaten mace, pepper and ſalt, a fag. 
Fee of ſweet herbs, and an onion ; cover it cloſe, and 
let it boil ; In the mean time, ke a large bunck of 
Ho {cllery;. 
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fellery, cut all the white part ſmall, and waſh it very 
clean : If your turkey or fowl boils, take out the onion 
and herbs; ſcum it very clean, and put in your ſellery; 
cover it down cloſe, and let it flew till your ſellery is 
very tender, and your fowl likewiſe ;, take a clean ſtew- 
pan, and ſet it over your flove ; take up your fowl or 
turkey, and keep it hot; pour your ſellery and ſauce 
into your ſtew- pan; beat up the yolks of two or three 
eggs in half a pint of cream, and a large ſpoonful of 
White wine; (tir it till it is of a good thickneſs, and 
juſt at boiling ſqueeze in a little juice of lemon, or a 
little muſhroom pickle ; ſhake it round, and pour it 

over your fowl. Garniſh your diſh with lemon. 

A Breaſt of Veal collar'd and roaſted. 
ONE a breaſt of veal, pick off all the fat and 
meat from the bones, and lay in the inſide of the 
veal ; ſeaſon it with mace, nutmeg, pepper and ſalt, a 
little lemon-peel ſhred fine, ſome ſweet herbs cut ſmall, 
and a few bread crumbs; ſtrew thefe ingredients all | 
over your veal, and roll-it up tight ; put a ſkewer into iſ 


it, to keep it together, and tie a packthread round it; 
ſpit it, and roll a veal cawl over it. Tt will take about 
an hour and a half doing. A quarter of an hour before 


you take it up, take off the cawl, throw ſome falt on, 
and baſte it with butter: Bet your fire be briſk, and 
your veal of a fine brown. If you have no gravy ready, 
make your ſauce thus: Take two penny-worth of gra-- 
| Vy-beef,. cut it croſs and croſs; put it into a ſtew- pan 
(firſt flour it) with a piece of butter, and fry it brown 
on both ſides quick; then pour on ſome boiling water, 
and ſtir it well together, and put in an onion, a faggot 
of ſweet herbs, a curſt of bread baked very brown, two 
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(45) 
or three blades of mace, ſome whole pepper, a little 
ſalt, and the bones of the veal, cover it cloſe, and let 
it ſtew till it is rich and thick; ſtrain it off, and put it 
into your ſtew- pan again, with a ſpoonful of catchup, 


morels, truffles, muſhrooms, and artichoak bottoms ; 


let theſe boil up, ſcum it very clean; if your veab is 
enough take it up, take off the packthread, and ſet it 


on end in the diſh. Let your ſauce be of a good thick- 


neſs; pour it into the diſh, and garniſh with lemon 
or orange. 


To collar and roaſt a Breaſt of Mutton. 


bone it, then collar it as you did your veal ; put 
a quart of milk, and a quarter of a pound of butter in- 
to your dripping- pan, to baſte it with. Send it to table 
with good gravy in the diſh, ſweet ſauce in one boat, 


and curtant jelly in another. If you garniſh your diſh, 


let it be with raſpings of bread. 
In the ſame manner you may roaſt a fillet of. beef, or 
the inſide of a ſitloin, 
To flew a Calf*s Liver Jarded: 
FAKE a calf's liver, lard it, and put it into a ſtew- 
pan, with ſome water, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
an onion, and.a blade of mace, ſome whole pepper, 
and alittle ſalt ; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till it is 
enough ; then take up your liver, and put it into the 
diſh you intend ;. cover it over, and take out your herbs 
and ſpice ; ſkin off all the fat very clean; put in a 
piece of butter rolled in flour; boil it till it is of a pro- 


per thickneſs ; pour it over your liver, and ſend it to ta- 
ble garniſhed with lemon. 


To. 


AKE the ſkin off your breaſt of mutton, and 


{ 4 ] 

T's woke Beef a la mode. 
AKE a piece of the buttock,” or veiny piece of 
beef, about four inches thick, lard it with bits 
of bacon as thick as your little finger ; ſeaſon it with 
beaten cloves, mace, nutmeg, pepper and ſalt; put it 
into an earthen pot, or deep pan with ſome ſlices of ba- 
con cut thin, or ham, if you have it, an onion fliced, 
and ſom? thyme, and parſly ; take half a pound of beef 
ſuet, beat it in a mortar, as fine as a paſte, and lay on 
the top; tie over a ſheet of white and two of brown 
paper very cloſe, and bake it three or four hours. When 
it comes from the oven, take it careſully out of the 
pan: If you ſerve it up whole, put it into your diſh. 
Strain off the liquor, and take all the fat clean off : Add 
to it half pint of good ſtrong gravy, a glaſs of red wine, 
champignons: and morels ; thicken your ſauce with x 
little piece of butter rolled in flour; pour this over, and 
ſend it to table ; or you may cut it in ſlices, and fend 
it in a diſh, and pour your ſauce over it. It eats veiy 

good cold, and makes a pretty ſide- diſh, 

In the ſame manner you may do a ſmall fillet of veal. 
Then for your ſauce add muſhrooms and artichoak bot- 
toms, cut in dice. 

To baſh a Calf's Head. 
OL your calf's head almoſt enough, then take one 
of the cheeks, and cut it acroſs, and waſh it over 


with the yolk of an egg; grate on a little nutmeg; 
pepper, ſalt, and ſome bread: Set it in a Dutch oven 
before the fire to brown; cut the remainder of the head 
and tongue into thin bits, duſt ſome flour all over it, 
and put it into a ſtew-pan, with a pint of good gravy; 


put in two ſpoonfuls of catchup, with. morels, truffles 
and 
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and muſhrooms; beat up half the brains, and put in 
with them; beat up the other half of the brains witk 
a little lemon peel ſhred fine, a little ſalt, mace and 
nutmeg, two leaves of ſage, a little parſly chopped 
ſmall, and the yolk of an egg; make them into little 
cakes, and have ſome force-meat balls ready made, and 
adozen large oyſters dipped ineggs. Fry all theſe brown, 
and toaſt ſix or eight raſhers of bacon ; ſet your haſk 
over the ſtove, and let that be doing while you are 
| frying theſe other ingredients. Juſt before you take 
your haſh off, put in a glaſs of white wine, and ſqueeze 
in a little lemon juice ; give it a boil, and take off all 
the ſcum ; put it into your diſh, lay your grilled cheek 
in the middle ; put your force-meat balls over your haſh, 
| and garniſh your diſh with the oyſters. 
To baſh a Calf*s Head white. 


RB": your head tender, then cut it into thin flices ; 

put it into a clean ſtew-pan, and moiſten it with 
good veal broth ; ſeaſon it with mace, nutmeg, pepper 
and ſalt; make eee balls, and boil them before 
you put them to your haſh; add morels, truffles, ar- 
tichoak bottoms, and freſh or pickled muſhrooms ; beat 
up the yolks of two eggs in half a pint of cream, and a 
glaſs of white wine; toſs up all together, till it is of a 
good thickneſs, and ſmooth. Juſt before you diſh up» 
put in a ſpoonful of muſhroom pickle, give it a toſs up, 
and then diſh it : You may garniſh your diſh as you did 
your brown, or garniſh with petit paſties and ſliced 
lemon. 


To bake a Calf*s Head. 
TASH your calf's head very clean, and ſcrape 
| the tongue; take out the ſkull bones; raiſe 
| ” the 
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the meat from the end of the jaw, and cut off the bones 
ſhort; lay three clean ſkewers into an earthen diſh that 
will hold your head, and your head upon them ; rub 
your head over with ſome butter; ſeaſon it with pepper 
ſalt, and nutmeg ; ftrew over it ſome grated bread, and 
ſweet herbs, cut ſmall, and duſt over that a little flour; 
then put pieces of butter all over it, and a piece into 
each eye, and ſend it to bake. When it comes from the 
oven, have ready three giils of good gravy, thickened 
with part of the brains bruiſed, a little white wine, a 
little mace, and a little juice of lemon; beat up the 
remainder of the brains with bread crumbs, ſpice, and 
ſweet herbs; fry them in little cakes, and toaſt ſome 
raſhers of bacon. When it comes from the oven, put 
your head into the diſh you ſerve it up in: Let your 
ſauce be of a proper thickneſs ; pour it over, and par- 
niſh your diſh with the brains, bacon, and ſliced lemon, 

To dreſs a Lamb's Head. 
AKE a lamb's head with the pluck, and cut off 
half the liver; boil the head, and the reſt of 
the pluck tender ; cut the half liver which you faved 
into ſlices; let them be fried, and the brains cut in pieces 
and fried likewiſe with parſly and raſhers of bacon. 
When your head is enough, take it up, and the pluck; 
cut the head in two, and grill one half; mince the 
pluck ſmall, and moiſten it with gravy, and a good 
piece of butter rolled in flour, a little pepper and ſalt, 
a ſpoonful of white wine vinegar ; toſs up all together, 
When your head is broiled of a nice brown; pour your 
minced meat into your diſh, and lay your head upon it; 
put a bit of the fried brains into each eye hole, Garniſh 
| your 
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your diſh with the fried 1 bacon, -brains, and fliced 
lemon and paiſly. 
To jug a bare. 
ASE your hare, and wipe it with a cloth ; then 

cut it in large pieces, as you would fowls to fri- 
caſsee ; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, three cloves, and 
a blade of mace finely beaten ; lemon, thyme, and pat- 
fly ſhred ſmall, and a whole onion; then take half a 
pound of fine fat bacon cut in thin ſlices, and in a clean 
ſtone jug put a layer of bacon, till all is in; then ſtop 
the jug very tight with a cork, or a cloth doubled over 
the top, to prevent any water from getting in. Put 
the jug into a pot of water, and let it boil for three 
hours, or better. Be ſure to keep your pot boiling, and 
as the water waſtes let it be filled up with boiling water, 
When you have taken the jug out of the pot take out 
your onion, and pour all the gravy from your hare in- 
to a clean pan or ſaucepan ; work a quartern of butter 
up with flour ; put it to your gravy over a clear fire, 
and ſhake it till it is of a proper thickneſs : If it is not 
thick enough when it boils, ſhake in alittle more flour. 
When you find it thick en „pour it into the jug to 
your hare, ſhake it about, Men turn your hare and gravy 
into a warm diſh,” and ſed it to table garniſhed with 
ſliced lemon. 

To dreſs Sheeps Ears the French Way 

\KE a dozen and a half of ſheeps ears, ſcald and 
clean them very well ; then make a force-meat 
of veal, ſuet, crumbs of bread, a little nutmeg, peppers 


ſualt, and beaten mace, parſly and thyme ſhred fine; mix 


; theſe ingredients with the yolk of an egg; fill the ears 
and lay one over the other, preſs them cloſe, flour them 
F and 
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with lemon. This i ISA pretty ſide diſh. 
To force Chickens Peet. 
AKE half a dozen of large chickens feet, blanch 
them, and take off the nails; then force them 
in the ſame manner as ſheeps ears; make a puff paſte, 
and roll them up ſeparate, leaving the end of the leg 
out of the paſte; fry them of a fine brown; ſend them 
to table with a good gravy ſauce in the diſh, It is a 
pretty diſh to fill up a table. | 
To flew Spinnage. 
j1CK and waſh your ſpinnage very clean; put it in 
a net, and when it is boiled enough, take it out, 
and dip it in cold water; ſqueeze it as dry as you can, 
and chop it very ſmall; add pepper and ſalt to your taſte; 
roll a piece of butter in flour, and put it to the ſpinnage 
in a clean ſauce - pan; ſet it over a quick fire, and keep 
it ſtitring all the while : You may add alittle grated 
nutmeg, if you like it. F ry bread, cut about two in- 
ches long-corner-ways, of a fine brown, tick all over 
it: Send it to table for a ſide-diſh, parniſhed with Seville 
orange. 


To make a Fricandoe of Veal. 

ARE ſlices of a leg of veal, cut about the bigneſs 

of acrown-piece, half an inch thick; lard them 

all over, and fry them; and when of a fine brown 
take them up, and keep them hot; then make a ragoo 
with morels, truffles, artichoak bottoms, muſhrooms, 
cocks-combs, and force-meat balls: Lay your veal in 
the diſh, the larded fide uppermoſt ; pour your ragoo 


over them, and ſend it to table garniſhed with lemon. 
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To make Oyſter Saufager. 
AKE the lean of the inſide of a loin of mutton * 
clean'd from the ſkin and rings, the ſame quan- 
tity of the kidney ſuet, and double the quantity of 
oyſters bearded, and wiped dry; chop all together very 
ſmall, and ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt; then roll them 
up in flour the ſize of ſauſages, and fry them in butter, 
This will make a ſide-diſh, Garniſh with fried ſip- 
pets. | 
To wad Marrow Paſties. 
AKE beef marrow clean from the bones, and a 
L few apples chopped ſmall, a little lemon-peel 
ſhred very fine, grated bread, currants well waſhed and 
picked and rubbed in a cloth z mix all theſe togetber 


with a little brandy, and cover them with puff. paſte, 


made into what ſhape you pleaſe. 
You may either fry them, or bake them, which. is 
moſt convenient, 
Fo make a Herrico of Mutton. 
AKE a loin of mutton cut in ix pieces, fry it brown 
| pour out all the fat; put in ſome turnips * and 
carrots cut in dice, fix little onions, three lettices cut 
ſmall, a bundle of ſweet herbs, ſome pepper, falt, and 
mace, beat fine; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew for 
an hour; he out the bundle of ſweet herbs, ſkim 
off all the K. and diſh it up. 
To make German Puffs. 
AKE a quart of water, a blade of mace, three 
cloves, an ounce of ſugar, and the quantity of 
ofa large nut of butter; let them boil till half the water 
is conſumed ; ſtrainit off, and put in flour, to make it 
like a paſte, When it comes from the ſlice, it is enough» 
| F 2 then 


then beat it a little in a mortar, and put in five 


. eggs, one at a time, keeping it-beating till all the eggs 


are in ; then put it into a broad pewter diſh ; take up 
ſome in a ſpoon, and drop it through the bow of a key 
into clarified butter, and fry them quick ; take them, 


up with a ſlice, and ſift ſugar over them. When you 


ſend them to table, you may garniſh the diſh with Se- 
ville orange cut in ſmell quarters. 
| To make French Bread. 

AKE a quarter of a peck of fine flour, half a pint 


of good yeaſt, that is not bitter, the yolks of 
eight eggs and four whites, ſome milk and water ; mix 


all together into paſte ; knead it well, and let it ſtand 


u quarter of an hour, then make it into rolls; put 
them into a quick oven, and when baked, raſp them for 
preſent uſe. 
To dreſs Scotch Collops white. 
AKE three or four pounds of a fillet of veal cut 
in ſmall thin ſlices ; then take a clean ſtew-pan, 
butter it on the inſide ; ſeaſon your collops with beaten 
mace, nutmeg, and falt ; duſt them over with flour, 
and lay them in your ſtew-pan, piece by piece till all 
your meat is in: Set it over the ſtoye, and toſs it up 
together till all your meat be white. Put in half a pint 
of ſtrong veal broth ; let them boil, and take off all 
the ſcum clean ; bat up the yolks of two eggs in 2 
Pint of cream, and put it to your collops, and keep it 
toſſing all the while, till it boils up; then ſqueeze-in 2 
ittle lemon, toſs it round and diſh it up. Garniſh your 
diſh with ſliced lomon. 
If you would make a fine diſh of it, when you put in 
your veal broth, you muſt add morels, truffles, muſh- 
room” 
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rooms, artichoak bottoms cut in ſmall dice, force-meat 
balls boiled, not fried, and cocks-combs ; then garniſh 
your diſh with fried oyſters, petit -paſties, lemon, and 
barberries. Remember when you make a made diſh 
and are obliged to uſe cream, that it ſhould be the laſt 
thing, for it is apt to curdle, if it boils at any time. 
Scotch Collops brown. 

AKE what quantity of veal you want cut into 

collops, and beat it with the back of a knife; 
ſeaſon as above, and fry them in butter, of a fine brown ; ; 
pour off the butter, and put in half A pint of good gra” 
vy, and a ſmall glaſs of white wine. You may add 
what other ingredients you pleaſe. Roll a piece of 
butter as big as a walnut in flour, toſs it up, and when 
it boils, take off the ſcum very clean: Let your ſauce 
be thick enough to hang; diſh it up, and garaiſh 10 
your fancy. | 

To dreſs a Fillet of Veal in Collops 
AKE a ſmall fillet of veal cut into collops; then 

take the udder, and fill it with force-meat : 
ſkewer up the part you opened to put in your force-meat 
tie it to a ſpit and roaſt it: then do your collops either 
white or brown, and as rich as you pleaſe: Lay your 
udder in the middle of your collops, and garniſh your 
diſh with lemon, or as you fancy. 

To make Force-meat balls. 

s force-meat balls are frequently wanted for a 
made diſh, they may be made thus: Take half 
pound of lean. veal, half a pound of beef ſuet cut ſmall. 


ſome ſweet herbs ſhred fine, a little lemon peel cut very 
mall, and two ſpoonfulls of grated bread : ſeaſon with 
a- ace nutmeg, pepper and ſalt beat fine; beat all thefein A 
aſh* 
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marble mortar till they become a fine paſte, which 
moiſten with the yolk of an egg: then dip your hand 
in flour, and make it into ſmall balls, ſome round, ſome 
long, and fry them brown: This is for a brown ſauce 
or ſricaſsee. If they are for white, put ſome water in 
a ſauce-pan, and when it boils put in your balls, and 
boil them for a few minutes. Obſerve never to put 
fried balls intoa white ſauce. 


To prepare Morels and Truffles for made Diſhes. 
A V E morels and truffles as freſh as you can get; 
pick off the ſtalks from your morels, and ſee that 
they are not mity: Put them into water enough to co- 
ver them, and let them ſimmer five or fix minutes. If 
you uſe them for brown ſauces or ſoups, you may put 
two ſpoonfuls of the liquor into them with it: If for 
white fricaſſce, or white ſauces, leave out the liquor, 
for tho! it gives it a fine flavor, it will diſcolour your 
ſauce. Half an ounce of morels and. truffles is enough 
fer a made diſh. 


A Fricaſſee of Sweet-Breads white, 

AVE ſweet-breads of veal, as many as you 

want for a fide diſh ; boil them in water till 

they are tender; cut them in pieces, and put them in- 
to a clean ſtew- pan with veal gravy, juſt enough to co- 
ver them; ſeaſon with beaten mace, nutmeg and falt, 
to your taſte :- add force meat balls, freſh muſhrooms, 
and artichoak bottoms cut in ſmall dice; beat up the 
yolks of two eggs-well in a gill of cream, ſcum your 
pan clean, and put in your cream; keep it toſſing till 
it ſimmers; put in a ſpoonful of white wine, and diſh 
It up. Garniſh with lemon and barberries. 
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Te fricaſſee Sweet Breads brown. 
| AVE a heart, and four throat ſweet-breads, 
! boil them till tender, cut your throat ſweet- 


; breads. in pieces; fry.them a little brown with butter, 
The heart ſweet-biead fry whole, and brown on both 
ſides: Pour out the butter, put in half a pint of good 
7 gravy, a piece of butter rolled in flour, morels truffles, 


and artichoak bottoms : Let it be of a good thickneſs; 34 Þ 
ſeaſon it to your palate ;. put the whole ſweet: bread in 1 


t; the middle, the reſt round it. Garniſh your diſh to 1 i 
it your fancy. FN bt f 
b 4 Fricaſſee of Chickens white. N 
If T 1 AL F-roaft, or parboil your chickens; take off | : 
ut 1 the ſkin, cut them in pieces, and put them in to 1 x 
or a ſtew- pan, with ſome ſtrong broth made of veal; ſea- bl 
us ſon with beaten mace, pepper and ſalt, an anchovy bo- | 

ur ned and bruiſed very fine, and a ſmall-onion : Let it tew 

gl till tender, then take out the onion and ſkim it very 


clean. Beat up the yolks of two eggs in a pill of cream, 

and a ſpoonful of white wine; put this into your fri- 

701 caſsee, and ſhake it round till it juſt boils, and is of a 
good thickneſs: ſqueeze in a little lemon, and ſerve it 
up. You may make it as rich as you pleaſe with force- 
meat, &c. | 

Do rabbits the ame- way 
To Fricaſsee Chickens brown. 

AL F-boil your chickens, then cut them in pie- 

ces, and fry them in butter over a quick fire, of 

a fine light brown; take them out, and drain away all 
the butter: Put in half a pint of good gravy, a glaſs of 
white wine; and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſilt, and nutmeg, 
an anchovy and a bundle of ſweet herbs ; let theſe ftew 
5 | all. 
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all together over a ſlow fire, and let it boil about five 
minutes; ſtiain it off, and beat up the yolks of two 
eggs with a piece of butter: Put all into the Cew-pa? 
again; fiir it till it fimmers, put in your chickens, and 
toſs them up; let it boi] till it is as thick as creamy 
ſqueeze in a little lemon, and add morels truffles, and 
force-meat balls, if vou have them ready; ſkim it clean» 
and diſh it up. Garniſh with ſliced lemon. 
To ſricaſsee Rabbits brown. 
\ UT the legs of your rabbitts in three pieces, and 
the remaiader of the ſame bigneſs, fry them in 
butter over a quick fire. When they are fried, put 
them into a ſtew pan with ſome good gravy, ſeaſoned 
with pepper, {-It, and nutmeg, a gill of muſhrooms, 


Nine ſpoontuls of catchup, and a little white wine: Let 


it ſtew till it is of a proper thickneſs ; take off the ſcum 
very clean, diſh it up, and garniſh with lemon and bar- 
berries. | | 
To fricaſsee Tripe white. 

TAAKE a picce of double tripe, take out the fat, and 
cut it in pieces about an inch ſquare ; put it in- 
to as much water as will cover it, an onion, a faggot of 
ſweet herbs, a piece of lemon-peel, and a little ſalt; let 


theſe ſtew till your tripe is tender, then take it out, 
and ſtrain the liquor; put -your-tripe into a clean ſtew 
Pan with half a pint of the liquor well ſkimmed, a glaſs 


of white wine, a little nutmeg, and beaten mace ; let 
this boil and beat up the yolks of three eggs in a gill of 
cream, with ſowe parſly ſhred ſmall ; put this to the 
tripe, with a piece of butter rolled in flour; keep it 
ſtirring all the while, till it is juſt, at boiling. When it 
is (uooch, and of a g20d thickneſs, diſh it up, garviſhed 
with lemon. : 4 * 
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A Fricaſsee of tripe brown. 
TME a piece of double tripe, take out all the fat» 
and cut it into ſlips an inch and a half long, and 
half an inch broad; put them into a ſtewy- pan, with 


ſome good gravy, as much as you think will make 


fauce; Seaſon it with ſalt and nutmeg ; ſtew it till tender, 
then put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, and a 
ſpoonful of made muſtard ; toſs up all together, and 
throw in a little ſhred parſly, and a little vinegar- 
Diſh it up, and garniſh your diſh with ſippets and ſliced 
lemon | 
To fricaſsee Ox Palates. 

P your palates into cold water, and let them boil 

ſoftly, till they are quite tender (which will be ſour 
or five hours) then blanch them very clean, and rub 
them over with the yolk of an egg; ſeaſon with bea- 
ten mace, à clove, pepper, and a little ſalt; dip them in 
bread crumbs, and fry them in butter of a fine brown, 
on both ſides, pour out all the butter, and put in as much 
good gravy as will make the ſauce, with a peice of but- 
ter rolled in flour; bone an anchovy, bruiſe it fine, and 
grate ina little nutmeg ; let all fimmer about a quarter 
of an hour, till it is of a proper thickneſs, and ſkim it 
clean, ſqueeze in a little lemon juice. Diſh it up, and 


garniſh with lemon. 


To make a fricaſsee of Lamb ſtones and Sweet-Breads. 
— OS two or three throat veal ſweet breads, and 

two pair of lamb-ſtones, parboil them, ſkin the 
ſtones cut them in quarters, and fry them of a fine brown; 
when fried, pour out all the fat, and clean the pan; put 


in your ſtones and ſweet-breads with a pint of good gravy 


an ounce of piſtachio-nut kernels, ſome tops of aſpara- 
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gus, morels and truffles ; ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, and 
nutmeg, and a ſhalot ſhred very fine ; ſtew all together 
for a quarter of an hour, then beat up the yolks of 
your eggs very well with a glaſs of white wine, pour this 
ja» and keep it ſtirring till it is of a proper thicknels ; 
ſki. mit very clean, and diſh it up, garniſhed with lemon, 
A Fricajs ee of Pigeons. 

AKE pigeons enough for the diſh you- intend, cut 
into quarters, put them into a ſtew-pan, with 
as much red wine and water in equal quantity, as will 
cover them; ſeaſon them with mace, pepper, and falt ; 
fhred ſmall a little parſly, thyme ſbeet marjoram,and baſil; 
put theſe to your pigeons, and about two ounces of but- 
ter let them boil gently, till there is but liquor enough for 
ſauce beat up the yolks of four eggs with a ſpoonful of 
gravy,and a little vinegar. Take your pigeons up, and 
put them into your Giſh ; cover them over to keep hot 
put your eggs to your ſauce, and keep it ſtirring till it 
is ſmooth, and of a proper thickneſs, ſcum it very clean 
and pour it over your pigeons. Garniſh your diſh with 

fried oyſters, toaſted bacon, and ſliced lemon. 

A Fricaſsee of Calf's Head. 

ARE half a calf's head that is boiled tender, cut 
it in ſlices, and put it into a ſtew-pan, with ſome 
good veal broth ; ſeaſon it with mace, pepper, and falt 
an artichoak ewe cut in dice, ſome force-meat balls 
firſt boiled, morells and truffles; let theſe boil together 
for a quarter of an hour; ſcum it clean; beat up the 
yolks of two eggs in a gill of cream, put this in, and 
ſhake it round til: it is ready to boil; ſqueeze in a little 


lemon, and ſerve it up, garniſhed with lemon. 7 
8 


LE 
To fricaſsee a Loin of Lamb. 
1 the ſkin off a loin of houſe lamb, cut it into 
thia chops ; put it into a ſtew-pan, with white 
broth enough to cover it; put in a faggot of ſweet 
herbs, and an onion, ; ſeaſon it with mace, nutmeg, and 


—_ F.-Y. 


, ſalt ; let it ſtew till is tender, then ſcum it clean, and 
beat up the yolks of two eggs in a gill of cream, and 

t a ſpoonful of white wine; take out the onion and 

h herbs, andpour in your cream; ſhake it round till it is 

Il Juſt at boiling. Diſh it up, garniſhed with iemon. 

P To rageo a 3reaft of Veal. 

Il; AY your breaſt of veal down to the fire, and roaſt 

t it, then bone it ; cut a ſquare piece out of the mid- 

or dle, the reſt cut into bits; put it into a ſtew-pan, with 

of 


ſome good gravy, or ron broth; and a faggot of 


nd ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with cloves, and ſeaſon with 
190 pepper, ſalt, and mace ; Cover it cloſe, and let it few 
| it till tender; ſcui it very clean; take out the onion and 
ean ſweet herbs, and add to it half an ounce of morels and 
ich 


truffles, ſome pickled muſhrooms, and an artichoak 
bottom cut in {mall dice; roll a piece of butter in flour; 


cut fat or ſcum left, take it clean off. Diſh it up, and gar- 
ome niſh your diſh with lemon or orange, 

| fait Another May to ragoo a Breaft of Veal. 

balls ONE your breaſt of veal, or a piece juſt big enough 
ther 


for your diſh, and fry it of a fine brown, then 
put it into your ſtew- pan, with gravy, or ſtrong broth; 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till tender, with the 
ſeaſoning as above; in the mean time make 
force meat balls, and fry them of a fine brown, ſome 
lamb-ſtones cut in ſlices, and fried, morels, truffles 


and 


the 
and 
little 


T8 


3 — 


let it ſte till it is of a proper thicknels ; if there is any 
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und an artichoak bottom cut in ſlips, or diced. When 
Jour-veal is done, take it up, put it into your diſh, and 
keep it hot; take out your onion and faggot of berbs, 
and put into your ſtew-pan a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, with your morels, and other ingredients : Let it 
boil till it is of a good thickneſs, then add two ſpoon- 
fuls of white wine, and ſqueeze in a little orange; 
ſcum it very clean, and pour your ragoo over your 
veal. Garniſh the diſh with orange or lemon, and 
barberries. 

A Ragoo of Lamb-Stones and a Breeds. 

LANC H you: lamb-ſtones and ſweet-breads, the 

lamb-ſtones cut in two, the ſweet-bteads in four; 

waſh them over with the yolk of an egg, dip them in 
bread crumbs, and fry them vf a fine brown ; put them | 
into a ſtew-pan with ſome good gravy, half an ounce | 
of morels and truffles, tome freſh muſhrooms, or pickled 


ones, an artichoak bottom cut in dice; ſeaſon with nut- t 
meg, pepper, and falt: Let theſe ſtew for a quarter of 
an hour ; thicken with a piece of butter rolled in flour: ] 
When it is of a good thicknels, pat in a ſpoonful of 


white wine, and a little juice of lemon; ſkim it Clean, 
| and diſh it up, garniſhed with lemon. 
A Ragoo of Snipes. 
I AKE two brace of ſnipes clean picked; put 1 
piece of butter into a ſtew-pan, and give you! 
fnipes a browning ; then cut them down the back, and 
preſs them flat, but do not take out the trails ; put 
them into a Rew-pan, with ſome good gravy, a ſmal 
glaſs of red wine, a gill of ſmall muſhrooms, and 3 
little beaten mace, and falt : Let them ſtew five or 61 
minutes; then roll a piece of butter in flour. Whe: 


(61) 
it is of the thickneſs of cream, ſkim it clean, and diſh 
them up. Garniſh your diſh with toaſted ſippets, and 
orange cut in ſmall quarters. 
To ragoo Hogs Feet an Barki mT 
AK E your feet and ears out of the pickle thep 
were ſous'd in, boil them tiil they are tender; cut 
the ears in ſlices, about two inches long, and a quarter. 
of an inch thick; put them into a ſtew-pan with ſome 
good gravy, a little pepper and ſalt, and a'glaſs of white 
wine. While your ears ate ſtewing, cut your feet in 
two, lub them over with the yolk of an egg, ttrew 
ſome pepper on them, and dip them in bread. crumbs ; 
broil them of a good brown; roll a piece of butter in 
flour, and put to your ears, with ſome mace muſtard: 
Let them be of a good thickneſs. Diſh them up, and 
lay the feet round them. 


Or you may fry your feet and ears, 4 ſend them | | 
to table with butter, and muſtard in a cup. qi. 
To ragoo a Rump of Beef. ' 
3 the rump of beef, and put in your gravy, 0 

and ſeaſoning, as above; take a bunch of ſellery 
cut ſmall, and waſhed very clean: Pare four large cu- 
cumbers, take out all the ſeeds, and cut them in pieces; 
put theſe to your beef, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew 
til tender. When it is done, take out your beef, 
add to your ſauce a gill of ted wine; let. it boil 
up, ſcum it clean, and pour your ſauce over it, Gar- 
niſh your diſh to your ſancy. 

A Ra goo of Cocks-Combs and 1 


B ine and blanch two dozen of cocks: combs, get a 
fine _—_— s liver, or two fine. livers of-fowls, 


8 : |broil 


* 
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broil your livers in white paper buttered, made in the 
ſhape of a dripping- pan, of a fine brown ; put half a 
pint of rich gravy into a toſs-pan, with your cocks- 
combs, truffſes, and freſh muſhrooms ; ſeaſon to your 
taſte; toſs theſe up together, till as thick as cream: 
Lay the livers in the middle of your diſh, and pour 
your ragoo over them. Garniſh your diſh with orange 


or lemon. 
| To flew a Rump of Beef. 
1 AKE a rump of beef, and raiſe the lean next the 


chump-end ; cut that bone off, but leave the 


chine-bone, then with two ſkewers faſten the meat as 
if the bone was not taken away: Put it into 2 pot with 
a little more water than will cover it: Add parſly, 
thyme, two or three large onions, a handful of ſalt, 
whole pepper half an ounce, half a quarter of an 
_ ounce of cloves, the ſame quantity of mace; cover it 
cloſe down, and ſtew it over a flow fire for two or three 
hours, till your beef is very tender. To make your 
ſauce, take two pounds of gravy beef, cut it in pretty 
thick ſlices, and flour them well ; put a piece of butter 
into your ftew-pan, over a ſtove, or a quick fire. When 
that is brown, put in the ſlices of beef, and fry them 
brown, as-quick as you can ; then add water as much 
as you think will be ſufficient to make a very ſtrong 
gravy; cut an onion. croſs, with parſly, thyme, pep- 
per, and ſalt, two or three cloves, and a blade of 
mace ; let this ſtew till your gravy is very rich, then 
ſtrain it off, and thicken it up with a piece of butter 
worked in flour: Add morels, truffles, artichoak bot- 
toms cut in ſlices, pickled cucumbers and walnuts cut 
ſmall; put all theſe into your gravy, and let them boil 

up 
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up together. Your gravy muſt be thick enough to 
hang to them; then take up ycur beef, lay it in your 
diſh, pour this ſauce all over it, and ſend it to table. 
Lou may add a pint of red wine to your beef, when 
ſtewing, or lard it with bacon, and ſtuff it with force- 
meat, or add force-meat balls to your ſauce. 


To make Eſſence of Ham. 


9 AKE three pounds of fine flavoured ham, cut off | 


all the fat, then cut the lean into ſlices not too 
thin; lay this at the bottom of a ſtew-pan well tinned, 
with fome ſlices of carrot, three or four ſlices of parſ- 
nip, and a middling onion cut in ſlices ; put on a cover 
and ſet it over a gentle ſtove ; let it ſtew till it begins 


uncover it, duſt in ſome flour, and turn every ſlice ; ſèt 
it on the ſtove, and moiſten it with a ſtrong veal broth: : 
If you can get freſh muſhrooms, put in three or four 
cut in pieces; if not, half sn.ounce of- morels, three 
or four cloves, a little ſweet bafil, and A. handful of- 
parſly. Cut a large cruft of bread, rub it all over witk 
| a clove of garlick 3 put this in, and cover it down: 


as high flavouredas you think proper. Strain it through - 


5  andkeep.it-for uſe. With this you _ _ any me = 
5 diſh as bigh as you. pleaſe. ae 

f Note. When you boil a ham, if it is of a EVE) fla- 

a vour, and not too (alt, ſave the gravy, and in a great 

r meaſure it will anſwer your purpofe, without much 


expence or trouble. 


G Rules 


to ſtick to the pan, but take care it does not burn; 


cioſe ; let it ſimmer over the ſtove till your eſſence is 


a tammy, Or ſilk ſtrainer; take off the ſcum very clean, 
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= (64) 
Rules to be obſerved in made Diſhes. 


LL white ſricalcees, or made diſhes, that have 
cream in them, muſt not' be ſuffered to boil af- 
ter the cream is in; and as they require a tartneſs, let 
Four juice of lemon, or muſhroom pickle, be put in 
the minute before you diſh it up, otherwiſe it will be 
apt to curdle; obſerve, it ſhould be quite ſmooth, and 
about the thickneſs of cream. 

Made diſhes with a brown fauce, muft be of a good 
thickneſs, and care muſt be taken, that your ſeaſon- 
'anps are not predominant one of another, and that your 

. diſh be ſent to. table free from any ſcum or fat ſwim- 
ming on the top. 
Do make a ſtrong Broth fer Soups and Sauces. 

1 a leg or ſhin of beef, chop it, and put it into 

a pot with four gallons of water; ſeaſon it with 
ſalty Jamaica peppers black pepper, and mace, fix oni- 
ons, three tuck with cloves, and a large faggot of 
ſweet herbs; hang it over the fire, cover down cloſe : 

Let it ſtew till half is waſted ; ſtrain it through a. 

1 and keep it for uſe. 

A brown Gravy for Soups and Sauce. 
| AKE four pounds of chuck beef cut in ſlices; have 
„a ſtove ready: Put at the bottom of your gravy- 
1 * ſome ſlices of bacon, then lay on your ſlices of beef; 
= -Cut three onions in ſlices, and ſtrew over it ſome carrot 
cut in ſlices, with parſly and thyme: Set it on the ſtove 
covered cloſe, and let it be fried very brown on both, 
ſides, but not burnt ; then pour in three quarts of 
firong broth; ſeaſon it with pepper, and a little ſalt; 
ſtir it well with a wooden ſpattle ; bake a toaſt as brown 


as you can, without burning ; put that in, and let al 
ſtew 


ky 
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ftew. together for an hour and an half; rain it off 
through a hair-fieve, ſcum off all the fat very clean, and 
keep it for uſe. When you make gravy for ſoups, you 
mult make a larger quantity. In winter it will keep 
good 4 week. © 
Gravy for white Sauce. 
CARE the ſcrag, or part of a knuckle of veal about 

two pounds chopped ſmall, put it into a ſauce- 
pan, with near two quarts of water, an--onjon- ſtuck - 
with cloves, ſome whole pepper, ſome nutmey bruiſed, . 
and a little ſalt, with a faggot. of ſweet: herbs; cover 
it cloſe, and ſcum it very clean; let it boil till it is as 
ſtrong as you would have it; ftrain it through a fine 
ſieve, take the fat clean off, and keep it for uſe... 

To make a portable Soup hrown.”. 

R large leg of beef, bone it, and take off the 

kin, and what. fat you can; put it into a ſtoving- - 
pot, with a tight cover; put to it about four gallons 
of ſoft water, with ſix anchovies, half an ounce of 
mace, a few cloves, half an ounce of whole white pep- 
per, three onions cut in two, a faggot of thyme, ſweet 
matjoram, and parſly, . with the bottom cruſt + of : 
a two-penny « loaf.. that is well baked ; cover 
it very eloſe, and let it have a conſtant fire to do lei- 
ſurely. for ſeven or eight hours; then ſtir it very well : 
together, to make the meat ſeparate : Cover it-cloſe - 
again, and in an hour try your broth 1 im a cup, to ſee if 
it will glutinate; if it does, take it off, and ſtrain it 
through a canvas jelly bag into x clean pan; then have 


china, or well glazed earthen cuf s, and fill them with : 


the clear. jelly, put them into a broad grün. pen, or 
. few? * 


7 * 
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1 with boiling water, ſet in your cups, and let 
them boil in that till they are perfect glue: When they 
are almoſt cold, run a knife round them, and turn 
them upon a piece of new flannel; to draw out all the 
moiſtore ; in ſix or ſeven hours turn them, and do fo 
till they are perfectly hard and dry; put them i into ſtone 
jars, and keep them in a dry place. 

This is very good for ſoups, ſauces, or gravies. 
When you intend to make it into ſoup, ſhred and waſh 
very clean what herbs you have to.enrich-it, as ſellery, 
endive, charvil, leeks, lettice, or indeed. what. herbs 
you can get ; boil them in water till they are. tender, 
ſtrain them off, and with that water diſſolve what quan- 
tity of portable ſoup- you . pleaſe, according to the 
ſtrength you would have it. If you are where you can 
get it, fry a French roll, and put in the middle of your 
dich, moiſtened firſt with ſome of your ſoup, and when 
your cakes are thoroughly melted, put your herbs to 
it, and ſet it over the fire till it is juſt at boiling; 
then diſh it up, and ſend 1 it to table. : 

EE To.make a portable Soup white. 

eee a leg of veal, bone it, and take off all the 
ſkin and fat; take likewi'e two dozen.of fowls 

or chickens feet ed clean, and chopped to pieces; 
put all into a large ſtoving: pot with - three gallons of 
foft-water, and let it ſtove gently, till the meat is ſo 
tender, as to ſeparate, You muſt keep your pot tight 
covered, and a conſtant fire during the time of its ſtoy- 
ing; in about ſeven or eight hours, try your jelly in a 
cup, and when quite cold, ifit is ſo fliff, you cannot 
well cut itwitha knife, take it off, and train it through 


a ſieve, and take off all the fat, and ficſt with a * 
and 


ov- 
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and then with philtering paper: Provide china cups; 
and fill them with the clear jelly; ſet them on a gra- 
vy-pan, or a large flew-pan of boiling water over a 


ſtove; in this water boil your jelly in the cups, till it 
is as thick as glue. After which, let them ſtand in the 


water till they are quite cold: Before you turn them 


out of your cups; run the edge of a knife round them, 


to looſen them; then turn upon a piece of new flannel, 


which will draw out all the moiſture gradually. Turn 


them every fix or eight hours, till they are perfectly 
dry. and like a piece of glue, keep them in as dry a 
place as you can, and in a little time they will be ſo 


dry, that you may carry them in your pocket, with- 


out the leaſt inconvenience. When you want to uſe + 


it, take a piece about the bigneſs of a walnut, and pour 


a-pint of boiling water on it, ſtirring it till it i8diffolved; 
ſeaſon it with ſalt to your taſte, and you will have. a 


baſon of ſtrong broth. If you want a- diſh of ſoup, 


boil vermicelli in vater; then to a cake of your ſoup, 


pour a pint of water, ſo that four cakes will make two 
quarts; when it is thoroughly melted, ſet it over the 
fire juſt to ſimmer ; pour it into your diſh, put in thia 


ſlices of bread hardened before the fire, and the ver- 


micelli upon them: Thus you have a diſh of ſoup in 


about half an hour. While this is doing, you may 


have any thing dreſt to follow, which will not only be 
2 good addition to your dinner, but ſaving time- 
Note. You muſt ſeaſon it to your palate, as theres 
no ſalt, or ſeaſoning of any kind in the preparation, 
Soup Lorraine: 


AVE ready a ſtrong veal broth that is white, and 


* ſeummed from all fat; blanch a pound, of 


almonds, 
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almonds, beat them in a mortar, with a little water, 
to prevent their oiling, and the yolks of four poached 
eggs, the lean part of the legs, and all the white part 
of i roaſted foul ; pound all together, as fine as poſ- 
ible ; then take three quarts of the veal broth, put it 
into a elean ſtew- pot, put your ingredients in, and mix 
them: well together; chip in the cruſt of, two French 
rolls well raſped;; boil all together over a ſtove, or a 
clear fire. Take 2 French roll,” cut a piece out of the 
top, and take out all the crumb; mince the white part 
of a roaſted foul. very fine, feafon it: with pepper, ſalt, 
autmeg, and a little beaten mace; put in about an 
ounce of butter, and moiſten it with two ſpoonfuls of 
your ſoup ſtrained toit; ſet it over the ſtove to be 
thorough hot; Cut ſome French roll in thin flices, and 
ſet them before the fire to criſp ; then ſtrain off your 
ſoup through a tammy or a lawn-ſtrainer, into another 
clegu ſte w- pot; let it ſtew till it is as thick as cream; 
then have your diſh ready; put in ſome of your criſp - 
bread z:fill your. roll with your mince, and lay on the 
top as cloſe as poſſible; put it into the middle of your 
diſh;.and pour a ladle· full of your ſoup over it; put ia 
your bread firſt, then pour in your ſoup, til your diſh. 
is full. Garniſh with petty patties; or make a rim for 
your diſh, and garniſh with lemon raced. . 

If you pleaſe, you may ſend a chicken boned in the 
middle, inſtead of your roll; or. you may ſend it to 
table with only criſp bread.” : | 
A good. Peaſe Soup. 

N ARNE a quart of ſplit peaſe, put them into a gal- 
lon of ſoft water, with a faggot of, herbs,: ſome 
whole Jamaica, and black pepper, two or three onions, 
"FM | a pound 
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a: pound of lean beef, a pound of mutton; and about: 
a pound of the b lly- -piece of ſalt-pork ;_ boil all toge- 
ther, till your meat is thoroughly. tender, ard your 


ſoup ſtrong ; then ſtrain ĩt through a ſieve, and put it. 


into a clean ſauce- pan; eut and waſh three or four 


large heads of ſellery, ſome ſpinage, and a handful of 
dried mint, rubbed fine; boil it till your ſellery i is ten- 


der; then ſerve it up with toaſted bread cut in dice. 
| A Sorrel Soup with Epgs. 
AKE the chump end of a loin of mutton, and 
part of a knuckle of veal to make your ſtock. 
with;:. ſeaſon. it with pepper, ſalt, cloves, mace, and 


a faggot of ſweet herbs ; boil it till it is as rich as you 


would have it; ſtrain it off, and put it into a clean 
ſauce-pan : Put in a young fowl, cover it over, and 
ſtove it; then take three or four large handfuls of ſor- 


rel. waſbed clean; chop it groſsly, fry it in butter, put 
it to your ſoup, po let it boil till your ſowl is tho- 


roughly done ; ſcum it clean, and ſend it to table with 
the fowl in the middle, and fix poached eggs round it. 
Garniſh your diſh with fried ſippets, and ſtewed ſortel. 
| A rich Gravy Soup. 
5 if AKE a pound of lean beef, two pounds of veal, 
and a pound of mutton cut in pieces; put them 


into a pot, with ſix quarts of water, a, large faggot of 


ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with cloves, ſome whole 


pepper, alitt'e mace, and the uper cruſt of bread 
toaſted brown. Put in an ox's palate well clean'd, and 


blanched whole; ſet it over a flow fire, and let it ſte w 
till half is waſted; ſtrain it off, and put it into a clean 


ſauce- pan: Take the ox's palate ſhred ſmall, ſome 


cocks» 
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cock's-eombs blanched, an ounce of morels cut in pieces, 


four large heads of ſellety well waſhed, and cut ſmall, 

with the hearts of four or five ſavoys, about as big as 
a turkey's egg, put in whole : Cover it cloſe, and let 
it ſtew ſoftly for an hour and an half. If it wants any 
more ſeaſoning, add it; cut fome French bread toaſt s 
min, and criſp thera befote the fire. When your ſoup 
is ready, lay yout bread in the diſh, and put in your 


ſoup. Garniſh with ſpinage and boiled turnip cut in. 


ſlices. 


T clean ſauce- pan, a piece of bacon. ſtuck with 
cloves, and half an ounce of butter worked up in flour; 
then take a ſmall fowl truſſed to boil, break the bteaſt- 
bone, and put it into your ſoup ; ſtove it cloſe, and 
let it ſtew three quarters of an hour; take about two 
ounces of vermicelli, and put to it ſome of the broth; 


A Vermicelli Soup zꝛbbite. 


ſet it over the fire till it is quite tender. When your 


ſoup i is ready, take out the fowl, and put it into your 


diſh ; take out your bacon, ſkim your ſoup as clean as 


- Poſſible; then pour it on the fow), and lay your vermi- 


celli all over it; cut ſome French bread thin, put it 


into your ſoup, and ſend it to table, 
Tf you chuſe it, you may make your ſoup with a 


knuckle of veal, and ſend a handſome piece of it in 


the middle of your diſh, inſtead of the fowl. 
A green Peaſe Soup. 
AVE a knuckle of veal of four pounds, a pint and 
half of the oldeſt green peaſe ſhelled, ſet them 
over the fire, with five quarts of water: and two or 


AKE two quarts of ſtrong. veal broth; put into a 


three 


G21 
three blades of mace, a quarter of an ounce of whole 
pepper, a ſmall onion tuck with three cloyes, and 2 
faggot | of tweet herbs ; cover it cloſe, and let it boil 

till half is waſted : ſtrain it off, and paſs your liquor 
8 through a ſieve, put it into a clean ſauce- pan, 
with a pint of the youngeſt peaſe, the heart of a cab - 
bage, a lettice or two, and the white part of three or 
four heads of ſellery cut ſmall; cover it cloſe, and let 
it few for an hour. If you think it is not thick enough, 
take ſome of your ſoup, and put in half a ſpoonful of 
flour; ſtir it in a baſon till it is ſmooth ; pour it into 
your ſoup; ſtit it well together, and let it boil for ten 
minutes; then diſh it up with the cruſt of a French 
Toll. 

A white Peaſe Soup. 
ER four pounds of the meat of a leg of beef 
cut ia pieces; put it into a pot, with ſix quarts of 

ſoft water, a pint and an half of ſplit peaſe, ſome whole 
pepper, anda little ſalt ; make a faggot with the tops 
of ſellery, thyme, and parſly, a leek cut in pieces, 2 
parſnip ſplit and cut; cover it cloſe, and let it boil till 
a third is waſted ; ſtrain it off, and put your ſoup into 
a clean ſauce- pan; waſh a banch of ſellery clean, cut 
the white part ſmall, put it to your ſoup, let it boil 
half an hour; then waſh two handfuls of ſpinage, cut 
it a little, and put it in, and let it boil a quarter of an 
hour longer; cut ſome raſhers of hacon into dice, and 
ſome broad in dice likewiſe; fry them of a nice brown; 
ſeaſon your ſoup with pepper and ſalt to your taſte; 
then pour it into your diſh, and put in your fried bread 
and bacon. .Garaiſh your diſh with boiled ſpinage. 


A good 
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A good Beef Broth. 
REAK the bone of a ſhin of beef, and put it into 
4 gallon of water, with an onion, whole pepper» 
alt, mace, and a cruſt of bread; cover it cloſe, and let 
it ſtew till the ſinews are quite render ; then take up 
your meat with a lice, lay it in the diſh, and pour the 
broth to it; ſend toaited bread cut in dice, in a plate; 
and a few in the diſh. 

Boil a quart of ſplit peaſe in two quarts of water, 
till they are pulp; put it to the remainder of your 

broth, with ſome ſellery; it will make a oO ſoup. 

To make Mutton Broth. 
1 two pounds of the chump end of a loin of 
| mutton; cut away the ſkin, and part of the fat 
from the back pait, and all the ſuet from und-:rneath 3 
put it into a clean ſauce-pan, with three pints of ſoft 
water, and a tea-ſpoonful of ſalt: When it boils, ſcum 
it very clean, and put ia the upper cruſt of bread, a 
blade of mace, and three or tour pepper-corns; let it 
boil gently, till it is as ſtiong as you would have it: 
Send it to table in a ſoup diſh, with the bread and 
mutton in the middle, toalted bread cut in a plate, and 
maſhed turnips, in anotner. Don't boil your turnips 
with * broth. 
/ To make 2 Broth. 

T* a ſcrag of veal, oi about three pounds; put 
ic into a clean ſauce pan, wich a tea ſpoonful of 
ſalt; when it boils ſcum it clean; put in a ſpoonful of 
ground rice, ſome mace, a faggot ot herbs, and let it 
boil gently for near two hours, or til; you have about 
two quarts: Send it to table with your veal in the 
middle, toaſted bread, and parſly and butter in a boat. 
| To 


: | 
3 
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To ragoo a Rump of Beef. 
ONE a rump of beef, and flour it all over ; put it 
into a large ſtew-pan, and with a good piece of 
butter fry it brown all over; then pour in a quart of 
gravy, and as much water-as will cover it; put in A 


whole onion, and ſeaſon with mace, cloves, pepper 


and ſalt; let it ſtew, cloſe covered, till tender, and 
your liquor is very rich. When your beef is enough, 
take it up, put it into your diſh, and keep it hot, with 


a cover over it; ſcum ycur ſauce very clean, and put 


in morels, truffles, artichoak bottoms, and freſh muſh- 
rooms, if you have them; if not, a gill of pickled 


ones, a glaſs of red wine, and a piece of butter rolled 


in flour, toſs up all together, till it is of a good thick- 
neſs; pour your ragoo over your meat. Garniſh your 
diſh with horſe-radiſh, barberries, and ſliced lemon. 
To make Chicken Broth. 

| AKE a nice chicken, finge it, and put it into a 

| quart of ſoft water, with a little ſalt, a blade of 
mace, and a cruſt of the underſide of bread : Let it 
boil ſix minutes; take off the chicken, and cut it all 
to pieces; put it in with the gravy that came from it - 
If a large one, boil it a quarter of an hour, if a ſmall 
one, ten minutes. 


To make Beef Broth. 


of four pounds of lean beef, free from ſkin 
and fat, boil it in a gallon of ſoft water, with a 
tea-ſpoonful of ſalt: ſcum it very clean, and let it boil 
till half is waſted, | 

To make Beef Broth another Way. 


18 a pound of lean beef, cut off the ſkin, 


and fat, cut it into thin pieces, and boil it ten 
minutes in a quart of water, 


H To 
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A good Beef Broth. 
RE AK the bone of a ſhin of beef, and put it into 
4 gallon of water, with an onion, whole pepper» 
lalt, mace, and a cruſt of bread; cover it cloſe, and let 
it ſtew till the ſinews are quite tender; then take up 
your meat with a ſlice, lay it in the diſh, and pour the 
broth to it; ſend toaſted bread cut in dice, in a plate, 
and a few in the diſh. 
Boil a quart of ſplit peaſe in two quarts of water, 
till they are pulp; put it to the remainder of your 
broth, with ſome ſellery; it will make a .good ſoup. 
To make Mutton Broth. 
1 two pounds of the chump end of a loin of 
+ mution; cut away the ſkin, and part of the fat 
from the back pait, and all the ſuet from und:rneath 3 
put it into a clean ſauce-pan, with three pints of ſoft 
water, and a tea ſpoonful of ſalt: When it boils, ſcum 
it very clean, and put ia the upper cruſt of bread, a 
blade of mace, and three or four pepper-corns; let it 
boil gently, till it is as ſtiong as you would have it: 
Send it to table in a ſoup diſh, with the bread and 
' mutton in the middle, toalted bread cut in a plate, and 
maſhed turnips, in anotaer, Don't boil your turnips 
with mo. broth. | 


To make Deal Broth, 

T a ſcrag of veal, oi about three pounds; put 
| it into a clean ſauce pan, wich a tea ſpoonful of 
falt ; when it voils ſcum it clean; put in a ſpoonful of 
ground rice, ſome mace, a faggo of herbs, and let it 
boil gently for near two hours, or til} you have about t 
two quarts : Send it to table with your veal in the 
middle, toaſted bread, and parſly and butter in a boat. 


To 
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To ragoo a Rump of Beef. 
ONE a rump of beef, and flour it all over ; put it 
into a large ſtew-pan, and with a good piece of 
butter fry it brown all over; then pour in a quart of 
gravy, and as much water as will cover it; put in A 


whole onion, and ſeaſon with mace, cloves, pepper 


and ſalt; let it ſtew, cloſe covered, till tender, and 
your liquor is very rich. When your beef is enough, 
take it up, put it into your diſh, and keep it hot, with 
a cover over it; ſcum ycur ſauce very clean, and put 
in morels, trufiles, artichoak bottoms, and freſh muſh- 
rooms, if you have them; if not, a gill of pickled 
ones, a glaſs of red wine, and a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, toſs up all together, till it is of a good thick- 
neſs; pour your ragoo over your meat. Garniſh your 
diſh with horſe-radiſh, barberries, and ſliced lemon. 
To make Chicken Broth. 

| AKE a nice chicken, ſinge it, and put it into a 

1 quart of ſoft water, with a little ſalt, a blade of 
Mace, and a cruſt of the underſide of bread : Let it 
boil fix minutes; take off the chicken, and cut it all 
to pieces; put it in with the gravy that came from it: 
If a large one, boil it a quarter of an hour, if a ſmall 
one, ten minutes. 
| To make Beef Broth. 
1 four pounds of lean beef, free from ſkin 

and fat, boil it in a gallon of ſoft water, with a 
tea- ſpoonful of ſalt: ſcum it very clean, and let it boil 
till half is waſted, 
To make Beef Broth another Way. 


1 a pound of lean beef, cut off the ſkin, 
and fat, cut it into thin pieces, and boil it ten 
minutes in a quart of water, 


To 
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To mince Veal or Chicken. 

{| off the ſkin, and mince either veal or chicken 

very fine; boil as much water as will moiſten it, 
with a little ſalt, nutmeg, and a litt'e flour; when it 
boils, put in your mince, and a bit of butter as big as 
a nutmeg ; boil it for two or three minutes, put ſip- 
pets into your plate, and pour the mince over them. 

To make an Onion Soup for Lent, or a Faſt-day. 

IXIRS T, put a tea-kettle of water on to boil, then 

lice fix Spaniſh onions, or ſome of the largeſt 
onions you have ; flour them pretty well, then put them 
into a ſtew-pan that will hold about three quarts, fry 


them in butter till they are of a fine brown, but not 


burnt-; pour in boiling water ſufficient to fill the ſoup- 
diſh you intend; let it boil, and take half a pound of 
greſh butter rolled in flour; break it in, and keep it 
ſtirring till your butter is melted : As it boils, ſkim it 
very well, and put ina little pepper and ſalt; cut a 
French roll into ſlices, and ſet it before the fire to criſp; 
poach ſeven or eight eggs very nicely; cut off all the 
ragged part of the whites, drain the water from them, 


and lay them upon every ſlice of roll; pour your ſoup 


into your diſh, and put the bread and eggs carefully 
into the diſh with a ſkimmer. If you have any ſpinage 
boiled, lay a leaf between every piece of roll, and ſend 
it to table. 

If you have any Parmezan cheeſe, ſcrape about an 
ounce very fine, and put it in when you pour on you! 
boiling water; it gives a very high flavour, and is not 
to be perceived by the taſte what it is. 


A Gravy 


I 


avy 
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A Gravy without Meat. 


| AKE half a gill of {mall beer, a gill of water, an 
onion cut ſmall, ſome pepper, falt, two cloves, a 


ſpoonful of muſhroom or walnut pickle; put all together, 
with a bit of lemon-peel, and a piece of butter into 
a ſauce-pan; melt it, and duſt in ſome flour; ſtit it 
till it is brown; then pour in your liquor, and let it 
boil for five or fix minutes; ſtrain it off for uſe. 


Gravy for Turkey, or any roaſt Fowls, 


TU a pound and a half of lean beef cut in 
thick ſlices; ſcore it with your knife, and flour 


it well all over; put about two ounces of butter into 


a ſtew-pan ; when melted, lay in your beef, and fry it 
very brown, but not burnt ; pour in three pints of boil- 
ing water, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a ſmall onion, with 
three cloves ſtuck in it, a little mace, and whole pep- 
per, two or thiee ſlices of carrot, and a cruſt of bread 


toaſted very brown; boil all together, till half is waſted, 


then (train it off for uſe. 


Gravy for a Fowl, upon a Neceſſity. 

AKE the neck, liver, and gizzard, about half a 
pint of water, a piece of bread toaſted very brown, 
a little pepper and falt, and a piece of dried muſh- 
room, if you have it; boil it till half is waſted; put 
in a large ſpoonful of red wine, thicken it with a bit 
of butter rolled in flour; let it have a boil or two, and 
ſtrain for uſe. 


To make a Stack for brown, or wi Fiſh- ſoups. 


"FAKE 1 two pounds of eels, a piece of ſkate of a 
pound, and four flounders, cut them in pieces, 


and put to them as much water as will cover them; 
ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, and mace, an onion fuck 
"2 - with 
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with cloves, a he:d or two of ſellery, and two parfly 


roots fliced, with a faggot of tweet herbs: Boil it an 
hour and an halt clole covered, then ſtrain it off for 
uſes | 


If you want a brown ſtock, paſs your fiſh off in brown 


bu'ter, and ſtove it with the ſame ingredien!s, as above. 

It is proper that you have a fich- ſtock by you during 

Lent, although it will not keep above two or three 
days at moſt. 
To make a ſtrong Fiſh Gravy. 


ARE eels, or what fiſh you have, very well cleanſed 


. +. and ia pieces; put them into a ſauce-pan, with 
an anchovy or two ; cover them with water, and ſea- 
ſon with mace, whole pepper, a bit of lemon-peel, and 
a {mall bundle of ſweet herbs; boil it till it is very rich; 


put a piece of butter into a ſtew-pan when it is hot, 
duſt in ſome flour, ſtir it till it is brown, then ſtrain. 


your gravy to it; ſtir it till it boils, ſcum it clean, boil 
it two or three minutes after, and it will be fit for uſe- 
A green Peaſe Soup without Meat, for Lent. 
'THILE you are ſhelling your peaſe, ſeparate the 
Y old from the young; boil the old ones till they 
are ſoft enough to paſs through a cullender ; boil the 
young ones as you would for eating, with ſome pepper, 


two blades of mace, and a little ſalt. Put the pulps 


of the old peaſe to your young peaſe, and the liquor 
they were boiled in (reſerving a few to garniſh your 
diſh) put in half a pound of freſh butter, a faggot of 
thyme, and ſweet marjoram, a little mint, fpinage, 
and a green onion ſhred fine: As theſe boil, duſt in a 
bandful of flour; tir it all the time, that it does not 
clot. | 
When 


in your diſh, 
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When it is boiled enough, take out your faggot, and 
put in 4 French toll; when that is well ſoaked, put 
it into the middle of your diſh, and pour in your ſoup. 
Garniſh with green peaſe, and ſprigs of mint. Send 
toaſt baked and cut in diamonds, in a plate, and a few. 


An Oyſter Soup for Lent. 
Hat ready a good fiſh-ftock, then take two quarts 


of oyſters without the beards ; bray the hard 


part into a mortar, with the yolks of ten hard eggs. 


Set what quantity of fiſh-ſtock you ſhall want over the 
fiie with your oyſters; ſeaſon it with pepper, falt, and _ 


grated nutmeg : When it boils, put in your eggs, and 
let it boil till it is as thick as cream. Diſh it up with 
bread cut in dice. 

Craw Fiſh Soup. 


| ARE a hundred and a halt of craw-fiſh, put them 
into three quarts of water, with a bunch of ſweet 


herbs, two or three blades of mace, pepper, and ſalt, 


and an onion ſtuck with cloves; boil. all together, till 
your fiſh is enough ; take them out, and leave the li- 

quor boiling, Put on a pint of old green peaſe to boil, 
then pick out all the tails of your craw-fiſh,, (at the end 
of the tail, in the body, there is a little black bag, be 
ſure to take that out, or it will ſpoil your ſoup, for it 
is as bitter as ſoot) bruiſe them fine in a mortar, the 
body, claws, and ſhells, and pour the liquor they were 
boiled in, to. them; take off your peaſe, if they are 
thoroughly boiled: Strain them off, and paſs the pulle ; 
through a cullender, and put it to your liquor and craw- 
fiſh; then train it through a tammy, or ſilk ſtrainer - 


put it into a clean ſauce-pan, ſet it over your ſtove, 
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and let it ſtew genily. Take a piece of. butter, about 
an Ounce and a half; put it into a ſtew- pan, and when 


it is quite hot, duſt in a ſmall ſpoonful of flour; put 
in the tails of your craw-fiſh (reſerving. twenty) and 
give them a ſhake round for two minutes; peur in a 
pint of ſtrong fiſh gravy, and a pint of your ſoup; ſtir 


it well together, and boil it fix or eight minutes: Pour 
all into your ſoup, cover it cloſe, and let it boil for a 
quarter of an hour. Fry the twenty tails you ſaved, 
nice and brown, with ſome ſippets cut in ſquares, and - 
three corners, in butter: Cut ſome French bread thin, 
and ſet it before the fire to criſp; then ſcum your ſoup . 


as clean as poſſible : If you think it is not thick enough, 


take out ſome of the ſoup, and work in ſome flour, till 
it is ſmooth, and pour it in; ſtir it. well together, and 
boil it four or five minutes; then pour your. ſoup into 
your diſh (put in your - criſp bread firſt ;) garniſh. with 
the tails, and fried ſippets intermixed. Send it hot to 


table. 
To make a brown Soup for a Faſi-Day.. 


'NTO a clean ſauce-pan, put three quarts, or more 
of water, with raſpings ſufficient to thicken it, two -. 
or three onions cut-a-croſs, two or three cloves, ſome 
whole pepper, and a little falt ; cover it cloe, and let 
it boil about an hour and a half, and ſtrain it off through - 
a ſieve ;. then have ſellery, endive, lettice, ſpinage, and 
what other herbs you like, not cut-too ſmall, and fry - 
them in butter; take a clean ſtew-pan, that is large 
enough for your ingredients; put in a good piece of 
butter, duſt in flour, and keep it ſlirring, till it is of a 
fine brown ; then put in your herhs and foup, boil it 


till the herbs are tender, and the ſoup of a proper _ | 
* 8. 
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neſs. Have bread cut in dice, and fried brown; pour 
your ſoup into the diſh, put. ſome of the bread in 
your ſoup, the reſt in a plate, and ſerve it up. 

To make a white Soup for. a Faſt-Day. 
JUT in a clean ſauce-pan two or three quarts of 
water, the crumb of a twao-penny. loat, with a 
bundle of herbs, ſome whole pepper, two or three 
cloves, an onion. or two, cut croſs, and a little ſalt; 
let it boil for ſome time, till it is very ſmooth. If any 
ſcum ariſes, take it off very clean: Soak a ſmall French 
roll, nicely raſped, in ſome of the ſoup; put it in the 
middle of the diſh, pour in your ſoup, and ſend it to 
table. 
A Rice Soup for Lent, or a Faſt-Day. 


'F : two quarts of water, put three quarters of a 
pound of rice clean. picked and waſhed, with a a 


ſtick of cinnamon; let it be covered very cloſe, and 
ſimmer till-your rice is tender; take out the cinnamon, 
and grate near balf a nutmeg ; beat up the yolk of four. 
eggs, and ſtrain them to half a pint of white wine, 
and as much pounded ſugar as will make it palatable 
put this to your ſoup, and ſtir it very well together: 
Set it over the fire; ſtirring it till it boils, and is of . 
good thickneſs ; then ſend it to table. 

xOoup Meagre.-. 
"Þ a bunch of ſellery wes clean, and cut in 
piece, a large handful. of ſpinage, two cabbage-- 
lettices, and ſome parſly ; waſh all very clean, and ſhred .. 
them ſmall ; then take a large clean ſtew-pan; put in 
about half a pound of butter, and when it is quite 
hot, ſlice four large onions very thin, and put into 
your. butt : ſir them well about for two or three mi- 
gutes; 
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nutes; then put in the reſt of your herbs ; ſhake all 
well together for near twenty minutes; duſt in ſome 
flour, and ſtir them together; pour in two quarts of 
boiling water; ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, and beaten 


mace : Chip a handful of cruſt of bread, and put in; 


boil it half an bour, then beat up, the yolks of three 
eggs in a ipoonful of vinegar ; pour it in, and ſtir it 
for two or three minutes ; then ſend it to table. 

A Soup jor Lent, or a Faſl-Day. 


AKE of fiſh-ſtock as much as is wanted for your 


- Giſh ; put it into a clean ſauce-pan, with two or 
three white ſea biſcuits pounded ; then ger two hand- 
fuls of chervil, a head of endive, a handful of the leaves 


of white beet, and two leeks; vialh all very clean, and 


ſhred them {mall ; put them to your ſoup: When it 


boils ſcum it very clean; take ſome of your broth, and 
ſtir in ſome flour till it is quite ſmooth ; boil it till your. 


herbs are tender, and the ſoup of a good thickneſs. 


Cut ſome French bread very thin, and lay in your diſh; 
then pour in your ſoup, and ſerve it up. If you have 
a fiſh-ſtock ready, you may make a ſoup in two hours 


at any time. 


Another Green Peaſe Soup for a Faſt-Day. 


I OIL a quart of green peaſe in a gallon of water, 


” with a bunch of mint, a few ſweet herbs, mace, 


whole pepper, and three cloves. Boil it till the peaſe. 


have ſlipped the huſk ; firain it through a ſieve into a 


clean ſauce-pan, and put in four or five heads of ſellery, 
a. handful of ſpinage, a cabbage-lettice, and a leek, all 
waſhed very clean, and ſhred ſmall; add a quart of 
young peaſe and a little ſalt ; boil it lowly till there is. 

about 
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about five pints,. and your herbs are tender: then ſend 
It to table,. with the cruſt of a French roll chipped in. 

A Turnep Soup for a Faſt-Day. 
ARE a bunch of turneps (ſave out three or four,) 
put them into a gallon of water, with half an ounce 
of white pepper, an onion ſtuck with cloves, three 
blades of mace, half a nutmeg bruiſed, a good faggot 
of ſweet herbs, and a large cruſt of bread. Boil them 
an hour and a half, then paſs them through a ſieve; 


clean a bunch of ſellery, and cut it ſmall, put it info 


your turneps and liquor with two of the turneps you 
ſaved, and two young carro:s cut in dice; cover it 
cloſe, and let it ſtew ; then cut turneps and carrots in 
dice ; flour them, fry them brown in butter, with two 
large onions cut thin, and fryed likewiſe ; put them all 


into your ſoup, with vermicelli ; let it boil ſoftly, till 
your ſellery is tender, and your ſoup is good. Seaſon 


it with ſalt to your palate. 
A Barley Soup. 
E * a gallon of water put half a pound of barley, 
the peel of a lemon grated, the crumb of a half- 
penny roll, and ſome grated nutmeg; boil it till it is 
waſtcd half away; then ſtir it very well together, and 


put in half a pint of white wine; ſweeten it to your 


taſte, and put in ſome thin ſlices of French roll har- 
dened before the fire when you ſend it up. 


An Eel Soup. 


O every quart of water put a pound of eels cut 


in pieces ; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, mace, a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, and two anchovies ; 


add a large upper-cruſt of bread ; cover cloſe, and let 
it. 
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it ſtew till half is waſted ; add toaſted bread, cut into 
dice, ſtrain off your ſoup, and diſh it up. 
If it is not thick enough with the bread, work a 


Piece of butter rolled in flour, and put in and boil it 


for three or four minutes. 


If you would have it brown, 0 your eels through 
burned butter, and ſtew them as above. 


Obſervations when you make Soups. 


9 particular care that your ſtew- pots and covers 

be well tinned, and perfectly free from greaſe and 
ſand : that your ſieves, ladles, tammies, ſtrainers, cul- 
lendars, and ſpoons, are kept clean, and be ſure that 
no ſoap comes near them ; that your herbs are very 
clean waſhed and picked before you ſhred them, and 
that they be well drained before you fry them for 
ſoups, if you do not take care of this, your ſoups will 
taſte greaſy and diſagreeable. After a ſtock is made, 
and the ingredients are put together, never let your 
ſoups boil faſt ; if they do but boil it is ſufficient, and 
ſtir them frequently. You muſt likewiſe obſerve, that 
no broth or ſoup ſhould taſte of one thing more than 
another ; that it has an agreeable flavour of what you 
deſigned; and when you make uſe of a thickening, let 
it be the laſt thing before you diſh up; and be careful 
that there 1s no froth or ſcum upon the ſoup when it 
goes to table. 

A Ragoo with Eggs. 

Bel. fix eggs hard; then take large freſh muſh- 

rooms, peel and ſcrape them clean, put them into 
a ſauce-pan, with a little ſalt, cover them, and let 
them bojl ; put to them a gill of red wine, a good piece 
ef butter rolled in flour, ſ:aſoned with mace and nut- 
meg; 
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meg; let it boil till it is of a good thickneſs; cut the 
white of your egg round, ſo that you do not break 
the yolks ; lay ſome toaſted ſippets in your diſh, with 
the yolks of eggs; then pour over your ragoo; gar- 
niſh with the whites ; let the picked end be uppermoſt 
and a Seville orange between. 
| Eggs in Cream. 
BEAT up the whites of ten eggs with a tra- full 
of roſe-water, ſome grated lemon- peel, a little 
nutmeg, and pounded ſugar; mix all well together, 
and tie them cloſe up in five bladders; boil them till 
they are quite hard; when cold, take them out, and 
put them into your diſh ; mix half a pint of cream, 
with a gill of ſack, and a little of the juice of Seville 
orange; ſweeten it with pounded ſugar to your taſte, 
and pour it over your eggs; garniſh your diſh with 
preſerved barberries. 
This is a pretty-ſide diſh for a ſupper. 
A pretty diſh of Eggs. 
| | aw x eggs hard, cut them in flices a quarter of 
an inch thick ; put ſome butter into a pan, and 
fry them over a quick fire; ten minutes will do them; 
Tet them before the fire to keep hot; ſtrew over them 
pepper, ſalt, and grated nutmeg , for your fauce put 
a quarter of a pound of butter into a ſtew- pan, duſt 
in ſome flour, ſtir it about, ſhred two or three ſhalots 
fine, put them into your butter, with half a pint of 
white wine, and the juice of a lemon; ſtir it till it is 
of a proper thickneſs; lay your eggs in the diſh, with 
toaſted ſippets round; pout the ſauce over, aud ſend 
1t hot to table. 
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To broil Eggs. 
IRST. put your ſalamander into the fire, then 
L cut a ſlice round a quartern loaf, toaſt it brown, 
oa butter it, lay it into your diſh, and ſet it before 


the fire; poach ſeven eggs juſt enough to ſet the whites, 


take them out carefully, and lay them on your toaſt ; 
brown them with the ſalamander, grate ſome nutmeg 
over them, and ſqueeze Seville orange over all. Gar- 
-niſh your diſh with orange cut in ſlices. 
Eggs with Bread. 

AKE a ſmall deep diſh, and butter the bottom 

very well, breaking as many eggs as will cover 
the bottom; ſet a quart of milk on the fire to boil; 
take the crumb of two French rolls, or a penny loaf, 
cut it thin into a pan, and pour the milk on it; when 
it is well ſoaked, beat it up with orange-flour, or roſe- 
water, grate in alittle nutmeg, and ſweeten it to your 


taſte ; pour it over the eggs, and bake it half an hour. 
This may be done in a Dutch oven. 


To farce Eggs. 

To. two cabbages, parſly, ſorrel, and chervil, a 

handful of each, ſcald them, and chop them 
ſmall, the yolks of fix or eight eggs boiled hard, and 
ſome freſh muſhrooms chopped ſmall ; ſeaſon with ſalt 
and nutmeg ; mix all together, and hoy them in butter. 
When they are enough, add a gill of cream; let them 
fimmer, and ſeum it well; chop the whites ſonal] with 


ſome parſly, a little ſalt and nutmeg mixed together; 


lay this round the rim of your diſh, and brown it with 


a ſalamander, or hot ſhovel ; pour your farce into the 
diſh, and ſend it away hot. 5 


Let- 


EY 
Lettice flewed with Eggs. 
3 cabbage lettice, preſs out the water, cut them» 
in ſlices, and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and 
nutmeg ; ſtew them with a good piece of butter, till 


they are tender ; then fry ſome eggs very nicely ; pour- 


your ſtew into the diſh, lay on your eggs, and garniſh 
with Seville orange. 


Or you may ſtew ſpinage, and do them the ſame 


way. 
Eggs with Sorrel. 
ef cabbage lettice, preſs out the water, cut them 


in flices, and ſeaſon them with pepper, and falt ; 


bake a toaſt, and cut it into ſippets; poach four eggs, 
and boil three hard; lay your ſippets in the diſh, your 
ſpinage in the middle, and then your eggs intermixed. 
Garniſh with hard eggs cut in halves, orange quartered, 
and toaſted ſippets; ſend it hot to table. 
To make a brown Fricaſſee of Egge. 
OIL as many eggs hard as you want to fill your diſh; 
take off the ſhells, and fry them in butter, of a 
fice brown ; pour your fat out of the pan, put in ſome 
flour, and a lump of butter, ſtir it till it is thick, and 
of a good brown; pour in ſome boiling water, a gill 
of Madeira, a little pepper, falt, and beaten mace; boil 


all together, till it is of a good thickneſs ; ſcum it, and 


ſqueeze in a litle orange; cut ſome of your eggs in 
halves, lay the picked fide uppermoſt, and the whole 


ones between ; pour the ſauce over, garniſh with fried 


par fly, and Seville orange, cut in ſmall quarters. 


Eggs a la Tripe. 2 


Fo. eggs hard, and ſhell them, cut them in quar- 
ters; put a piece of butter into a ſte y- pan, duſt 
1 in 
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in ſome flour, and ſtir it; grate ſome nutmeg, a little 
pepper and ſalt, and a good deal of ſhred parſly ; lay in 
your eggs, ſhake your pan round carefully, and let it 
boil; then add a gill of cream, and let it juſt ſimmer-3 
take your eggs out with a ſlice, and diſh them; pour 
the ſauce over, and garniſh with ſliced lemon. 
To make an Aumlet of Eggs. 
AKE fourteen eggs, beat them very well, add a 
A&A handful of parſly, and a few chives chopped 
ll; ſome pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg ; ſet a ſtew-pan 
over a ſtove, and put in half a pound of freſh butter: 
When it is hot, pour in your aumlet, fry it quick, of 
a fine brown on one ſide; put a ſmall diſh inte your 
pan, and turn the aumlet into it, then lip it into the 
pan again, juſt to fix it; let your fire be quick, and 


keep the pan ſhaking round; ſlide it into your diſh, and 
ſend it hot to table. If you have any cream, you may 


add two or three ſpoonfuls. 
An Aumlet of Eggs with Gravy. 


AKE what quantity of eggs you pleaſe, beat 
them up with two or three ſpoonfuls of ſtrong. 


gravy, a handful of parſly, a little pepper and ſalt; 
have your frying pan ready, with a. good piece of but- 
ter in it, and as ſoon as it is hot, pour in your avmlet, 
and fry it of a fine brown ; while it is doing, ſhelve your 
pan, that it may be all alike thick. Lay the bottom 
of a warm plate on your aumlet, and turn it upon it.; 
lay it into your diſh, and ſend it away hot. 
To make a Clary Aumlet. 


AKE young leaves of clary chopped fine; beat 
up your eggs with pepper, ſalt, and l 


| mix all together, and fry. it as above. 


To 
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To make an Oyſter Aumlet. 

Of" as miny oyſters as will fill a pint, take off the 

beard, and hard part, and chop them a little 
add a handful of parſly, a few young onions chopped 
ſmall, a little ſalt, pepper, and beaten mace ; beat ?up 
twelve or fourteen eggs very well, and mix all toge- 
ther; ſet a ſtew- pan over the ſtove ; put in a quarter 
of a pound of butter to melt, and break a quarter of 
a pound more into your aumlet : When your butter 
is hot, pour the aumlet in, and with a knife job it, to 
jet your butter down by degrees ; fry it of a pale brown 
on both ſides: ſend-it to table, garniſhed with Seville 
orange in quarters. Thus you may do muſcles, cockles, 
or ſhrimps. Theſe are pretty diſhes for Lent, or faſt- 


days. 


To flew green Peaſe for a Faſt- Day. | 
JUT a quarter of a pound of freſh- butter into a 
clean ſtew-pan, and make it brown; duſt in a. 
little flour, and pour in water by degrees, at your diſ- 


cretion; then take two cabbage lettices ſhred, two or 


three cucumbers, with the ſeeds taken out, and cut 
in pieces, a pint of green peaſe, an onion ſtuck with 
cloves, alittle ſalt and pepper: Cover your pan down 


cloſe, and let them ſtew till the herbs are very tender; 


take off the lid, and ſcum it very. clean : If you think 
it is not thick enough, work a piece of butter in flour; 


ſtir it in till it boils; ſend it to table with fried bread 


cut in dice. Take out your onion before you ſend it 
up. 
To (tew Peaſe with Gravy, 
* a quart of peaſe not quite tender, ſhred two 
or three cabbage lettices, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
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and an onion ſtuck with cloves; add ſalt and pepper 


to your taſte; ſtew theſe with half a pint of water, 
till tender: Take out your herbs and onion ; put in 


your peaſe, with a quart, or three pints of ſtrong gra- 


vy, work a piece of butter in flour, and ſtir it in; 
ſcum it, and let all ſtew together about half an hour. 
Send it to table with fried or toaſted bread cut in dice. 
Green Peaſe with Cream. 
Dor a quart of young peaſe into a ſtew- pan, with 
about two ounces of butter, rolled in a little flour, 
ſeaſoned with ſalt and nutmeg, a ſmall lump of ſugar, 
a faggot of ſweet herbs, a little parſly chopped ſmall, 
and a gill of water; cover them cloſe, and ſtew them 


ſoftly for half an hour ; take out your herbs, and pour 


in a gill of cream; ſhake it round, and let it boil up, 

then ſend it to table. 
Bo Sellery with Cream. 

AKE the white part of a bunch of ſellery waſh- 

ed clean, and cut three inches long, boll it ten- 


der, and rain it off; then beat up the yolks of four 


eggs, firain them into half a pint of cream, and a lit- 
tle ſalt and nutmeg ; put all into a toſs-pan; ſet it over 
the ſtove, and keep it ſhaking till ir boi's, and is of a 
proper thickneſs : Send it to table for a ſide-diſh,. This 
is proper when you have chickens boiled. 

To make white Caudle. 


OIL four ſpoonfuls of oat-meal in two quarts of 
water, with a blade or two of mace, and a piece 

of lemon- peel; tir it often, and let it boil a full quar- 
ter of an hour, then ſtrain it through a ſieve for uſe ; 
when you uſe it, grate in ſome nutmeg, ſweeten it to 
your palate, and add what wine you think proper: If 
PIER it 
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it is not for a ſick perſon, you may ſqueeze in a little 
lemon juice. 


To make a brown Caudle. 
AKE your gruel as above, with fix ſpoonfuls of 
oatmeal, and ſtrain it, then add a quart of ale 
that is not bitter, half a pint of white wine, and ſugar 
to your taſte. If you don't put in wine, make it half 
ale and half water. 


To make Panado. 
UT a large piece of crumb of bread into a clean 
ſaucèe pan, with a pint and a half of water, and a 
blade or two of mace; boil it till quite ſoft, then pour 
off all the water, and beat your bread. ſmooth with 
two clean ſkewers; then add a ſpoonfulof white wine, 
and ſweeten it to your taſte. - 
To boil Sago. 
UT a ſpoonful of ſago into three quarters of a 
pint of water, ſet it over a ſlow fire, that it does 
not boil hard; keep it ſimmering till it is as thick as 
jelly, and the ſago quite tender, then add wine and 
ſugar, with ſome nutmeg grated: to your taſte. 
To. make Saloop. 5 
UT on a pint of water to boi}, take a tea- ſpoon- 
ful of faloop, and mix it in cold water; when 
your water boils, pour it in, and keep ſtirring till it is 
of a fine jelly: Add wine and ſugar to your taſte. 
Jelly of Ifnglaſs. 
EAT an ounce of iſinglaſs very fine, and pick it 
it in ſmall pieces, put it into a quart of water 
boil it till near half is waſted, then add wine and ſugar 
to your palate. .. | 
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To make a white Pot. 


—__ eight eggs, leaving out four whites, with x 


little roſe water; ſtrain them to two quarts of 
new milk, and a ſmall nutmeg grated, and ſugar, to 
your taſte ; cut a French roll in thin ſlices, and lay in 
the bottom of a ſoup diſh (after buttering it) then pour 
over your milk and eggs, and bake it in a ſlow oven. 


To make Rice Milk. 


OIL a quarter of a pound of rice in a quart of 
water, with a piece of cinnamon, till your rice 
15 Quite tender ; ſtrain itoff, and take out your cinna- 
mon; put it to a quart of milk; ſet it over the fire, 


and thicken it with the yolk of an egg; keep it ſtirring 


till it boils, and ſweeten it to your taſte. When you 
ſend it up, grate ſome nutmeg into it. 
To mate Furmeiy. 
AKE fix bowls of wheat, which is near a quart, 
; put it to two quarts of new milk, ſet it over a 
flow fire, and ſtir it well; ſtone half a pound of jar 


fraiſins, and two ounces of currants, clean waſhed, and 
rubbed in a-cloth, to take out all the ſtalks ; put in 


your fivit, and boil all together ; then beat up the 
yolks. of three eggs, with two or -thifee ſpoonfuls of 
milk, ſtrain it, and put it to your wheat; ſtir-it well, 
and let it boil for five or ſix minutes; grate in ſome nut- 
meg, ſweeten it to your taſte, and ſend it-to table. 
To make a fine baſly Pudding. 

NEAT up 2n-egg, and make it into a very ſtiff paſte 
D with flour, then cut it very ſmall, ſet on a quart 
of milk:to boil with grated nutmeg, and beaten ein- 
namon, and ſugar, to your taſte; put in your paſte, 
and keep it ſtizring till it boils; then put in a piece of 
Fo —_ | freſh 
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freſh butter as big as your thumb, keep it flirring till 
it is as thick as you would have it; pour it into your 
diſh, and put pieces of butter on the top. Send it to 
table as hot as you can. 


SAUCES for FISH. 


Lobſter Sauce. 
AKE a lobſter, bruiſe the body and ſpawn, that 
is in the inſide, very fine, with the back of a 


ſpoon, mince tbe meat oſ the tail and claws ſmall, 


melt your butter of a good thickneſs, put in the bruiſed 
part, and ſhake it well together, then put in the minced 
meat with a very little nutmeg grated, and a ſpoonful 
of white wine; let it juſt boil up, and pour it inte 
boats, or over your fiſh. | 
Shrimp Sauce. 

UT half a pint of ſhrimps, clean picked, into a 

gill-of good gravy ; let it boil up with a luwp of 


better rolled in flour, and a ſpoonful of red wine. 


Oyſter Sauce. 
AKE a pint of 'oyſters that are tolerably large; 
put them into a ſauce-pan with their own liquor, 
05 of mace, a little whole pepper, and a bit of 


lemon peel; let them ſtew over the fire till the oyſters 
are plump; pour all into a clean, pan, and waſh them 


carefully, one by one, out of the liquor; ſtrain about 
a gill of the liquor through a fine ſieve, and the ſame 
quantity of good gravy, cut half a pound of freſh but- 
ter in pieces, roll up ſome in flour, and then put all 
to your oyſlers; ſet it over a clear fire, ſhake it round 
often till it boils, and add a ſpoonful of white wine; 
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let ĩt juſt boil, and pour it into your baſon or boat. 
Anchovy Sauce. 
\'TRIP an anchovy, bruiſe it very fine, put it into 
half a pint of gravy, a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter rolled in flour, a ſpoonful of red wine, and a tea- 
ſpoonful | of catch- up; boil all together till it is proper- 
ly thick, and ſerve it up. 
A good Fiſh Sauce. 
ALF a pint of water, two anchovies (plit, a a 
1 bit of mace, a little lemon- peel, a few pepper- 
corns, and a large ſpoonful of red wine ; boil all to- 
gether, till your anchovy is diflolved ; then ſtrain it 
off, and thicken it with butter rolled in flour. This is- 
the beſt ſauce for ſkate, maid, or thorn- back. 
; A Fiſh Leer. 

AKE a quarter of a pound of anchovies, cut them 

in pieces, put them into a pint and a half of wa- 
ter, with whole pepper, half a dozen of cloves, . a quar- 
ter of an ounce of mace, four or five ſhalots, a piece - 
of leman-peel, and five or ſix ſlices of horſe-radiſh, a a 
pint of white wine, a pint of port, and a gill of an- 
chovy liquor; boil all together, till it comes to a quarts - 
then ſtrain it off; when cold pour it clear off from the 
ſediment, put it into a bottle, and keep it for uſe. 


Three ſpoonfuls of this will be ſufficient. for. a pound 
of Pager, | 


To boil Carp. | 

ARE a brace of large carp, ſcale them, and lit - 
the tails, let them bleed into about half a pint 

of LF wine, with half a nutmeg grated, (keep. it 
ftirring, or the blood will congeal) then gut and waſh 
them very. clean: boil the roes fuſt, and then the 


carp , 
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carp, as you would do any other fiſh, then fry them; 
fry ſome ſippets cut corner- ways; dip ſome large oyſ- 
ters in butter, and fry them alſo of a fine brown. For 
the ſauce, take two anchovies, a piece of lemon-peel, 
alittle horſe radiſh, and a bit of onion ; boil theſe in 
water till the anchovies are waſted ; ſtrain the liquor 
Into a clean ſauce-pan, and, as you like, add oyſters 
ſtewed, a lobſter cut ſmall, without the ſpawn, craw- 
' fiſh, or ſhrimps ; ſet it over the fire, and let it boil 3 
then take near a pound of butter, roll a good piece 
in flour, put it into your ſauce-pan with the liquor, 
with what other ingredients you intend, and boil all 
together, till it is of a good thickneſs; then pour in 
the wine and blood, and ſhake it.about, letting it only 
ſimmer. Take up your fiſk, put it into a diſh, and 
pour the ſauce over them. Garniſh your diſh with 
fried oyſters, horſe-radiſn, fried parſly and lemon 
tick the ſippets about the fiſh, and lay the roe, ſome 
on your fiſh, and the reſt in your diſh; ſend it to 
table as hot as you can, A ſpoonful of catch-up, or 
walnut-pickle, added to the ſauce, is very good, if 
you like it. 


To * Carp. 


CALE your carp, then gut and waſh them very 

clean, aud dry them in a cloth ; put a piece of 
butter into a ſtew-pan, when it is hot, fry them ay 
quick as you can, till they are of a fine brown; boil 
the roes, then fry them of a fine gold colour; take 
them up, and keep them hot before the fire: Then 
put to your carp half port wine and half water, a8 
much as will cover them a little more than half way, 
Put in ſome thyme, parſly, a piece of lemon peel, whole 


pepper, 
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on, ſome horſe-radiſh fliced, and two ſpoonfuls of 


eatchup; put on your cover, and let it ſtew very gently, 


till your fiſh is enough; do not turn them in the pan, 
but with a ladle take ſome of the liquor, and pour 
over your fiſh every now and then, while they are ſtew- 


ing, then cozer them cloſe again: When they are done 


enough, take them out of the pan with a flice, and 


have a care not to break them; put them into the diſh. 
you intend to ſend then to table in, then ſtrain the 
liquor, and thicken it up with a piece of butter rolled 


in flour; let it boil till it is pretty thick, pour the 


ſauce over the fiſh, and garaiſh your diſh with the toes, 


lemon and horſe-radiſh, and ſend it to table, 
You may ſqueeze a little lemon into the ſauce, if 
you like it, and add oyſters fried in butter ; or you may 


ſtew them in cyder, inſtead of wine, and it is very 


little inferior. Tench may be done the ſame way. 
To flew Carp white. 


Sark, and gut your fiſh very clean, fave the roes 


roes and melts, then ſtove them in ſome good white 


broth ; ſeaſon tnem with mace, falt, whole pepper, 


an onion ſtuck with cloves, a faggot of ſweet herbs, 
and about half a pint of white wine; cover them cloſe, 


and let them ſtew gently over a charcoal fire. Dip 


the roes and melts in the yolk of an egg; flour them, 
and fry them of a five brown, and have fried parſly 
and ſippets ready. When the fiſh is near done, take 
Out the onion and faggot, beat up the yolks of four 


or hve eggs, take up the fiſh carefully, and put it into 
the diſh you ſerve it in; pour off the ſauce, then ſtrain . 


it into a « ew: pan, and put in your eggs keep it tir- 
ring. 


pepper, few cloyes, a blade or two of mace, an oni- 
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ring till it is ax fine as cream, then pour it over the dich. 
Garniſh with the roes, fried parſly, ſippets, horſe- 
radiſh ſcraped, and lemon: Send it as hot as poſſible 
to table. | 

If it is for a faſt-day, you muſt make uſe of good 
fiſh-ſtock inſtead of broth, and you may thicken the 
ſauce with butter, rolled in flour. 

A plain Way to flew Carp. 

\ LEAN your carp very well, cut them in two, 

4 put them into a ſtew-pan, with a little onion 
ſhred fine, pepper, falt, a little beaten mace, a few 
Capers, chopped ſmall, and ſome cruſts of bread chipped 
in. Then pour in a gill of white, and a gill of red 
wine, and as much water as will juſt cover them; 
cover the pan cloſe, and let them ſtew till they are 
enough, and the ſauce grown thick. Serve it up with 
lemon and horſe-radiſh for garniſh. | 

To fry Carp. 
; CALE and clean your carp very well, ſlit them in 
O two, ſprinkle them with ſalt, flour them, and fry 
them in clarified butter. Make a ragoo-with a good 
fiſh broth, the melts of your fiſh, artichoak bottoms 
cut in ſmall dice, and balf a pint of ſhrimps; thicken 
it with the yolks of eggs, or a piece of butter rolled in 
flower; pour the ragoo into a diſh; and lay your fried 
carp upon it. Garniſh with fried ſippets, criſp parſly 
.and lemon. 
| To fry Carp another Way. 
AECALE and gut your carp, waſh them very clean, 
8 and dry them in a cloth; rub them over with the 
yolk of an egg) flour hem, and fry them of a fine gold 
colour in butter, or clalified beef ſuet; fry the 5 
| an 
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and ſome bread cut in ſippets: When your fiſh is done, 
take.them out, and lay them on a coarſe cloth, or 
drainer, before the fire, that all the fat may rnn from 
them, then fry ſome parſly very criſp ; lay your fiſh 


in the diſh, with the roes on -each fide. Garniſh the 
diſh with fried lippets, parſly and lemon, Have an- 
chovy and butter in one boat, and ſhrimp ſauce in 


another. 
To broil a Carp. 


LEAN your carp, and dry it, then cut it upon 
each ſide of the back, rub it over with melted 
butter, and ſtrew pepper and ſalt over it. For the 
ſauce, put a piece of butter into a ſtew-pan ; when 
your butter is hot, ſlice an onion very thin, and fry it, 
then duſt in ſome flour, keeping it ſtirring till brown ; 
put in a ladle-full of good gravy, or fiſh-broth; cut 


theroe in pieces, add ſome artichoak bottom, and capers 


chopped ; boil all together to a proper thickneſs ; take 
off all the ſcum very clean, pour the ragoo over your 
6h, and ſerve it up hot. 

You way fry tench in the ſame manner ; if you don't 
like onions, leave them out, and put in ſhrimps, craw- 
fiſh, or oyſters. 

To bake Carp. 

LEAN your carp very well, and lay them into 

a pan well buttered that is long enough to hold 
them; put in the roes and melts, ſeaſoned with two 
anchovies, ſome mace, nutmeg, whole pepper, a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, and an onion ftuck with cloves; 
pour in a bottle of white wine, tie a paper double 
over it, and bake it an hour in a good oven, When 
it comes from the oven, put your diſh you ſerve them 
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In over hot water; take your fiſh out carefully, and 
lay them in, and cover them ovet to keep hot; ſtrain 
off the liquor they were baked in into a clean ſtew-pan, 
and break in half a pound of butter rolled in flour, 
keep ir ſtirring till it boils, and take off all the fat and 
ſcum as it riſes; add ſalt to your palate, and ſqueeze 
in a little juice of lemon; pour your ſauce over your 
fiſh, and lay the roes round. Garniſh the diſh with 
lemon and ſcraped horſe-radifh. 
To fricaſſee Tench white. 

PviNG cleaned your tench very well, cut off theic 

heads, flit them in two, and if large, cut each 
half in three pieces, if ſmall, in two: Melt ſome but- 
ter in a ſtew- pan, and put in your tench; duſt in ſome 
flour, and pour in ſome boiling water, and a few muſh- 
rooms, and ſeaſon it with ſalt, pepper, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, and an onion ſtuck with cloves: When this 
boils, pour in a pint of white wine boiling hot; let 
it ſtew till ſufficiently waſted; take out the fiſh, and 
ſirain the liquor, ſaving the muſhrooms; bind your 
fricaſſee with the yolk of three or four eggs beat up 
with a little verjuice, ſome parſly chopped fine, and a 


little nutmeg grated ; ſtir it all the time it boils, ſcum 


it very clean, pour your ſauce over the fiſh, and ſend 
it to table. 
To fricaſſee Tench brown. 
1 your tench as in the other receipt ; put 
in ſome butter and flour into a ſlew-pan, and 
brown it ; then put in the tench with the ſame ſeafon- 
ing you did your white fricaſſee ; when you have toſſed 
them up, moiſten them with a little fiſh broth”; boil a 
pint of white wine, and put to your 1 ſtew 
| | K it 
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it till enough, and properly waſted ; then take the fiſh 
up, and ſtrain the liquor, bind it with a brown cullis, 
and ſerve it up. If aſparagus or artichoaks are in ſea- 
ſon, you may boil theſe, and add them to your fricaſſee. 
| To boil Tench. 
(LEAN your tench very well, then put them into 
a ſtew-pan, with as much water as will cover 
them; put in ſome ſalt, whole pepper, lemon-peel, 
Horſe-radiſh, and a bundle of ſweet herbs, and boil 
them till they are enough ; take ſome of the liquor, 
a glaſs of white wine, a pint of ſhrimps, and an an- 
chovy bruiſed ; boil all together, rcll a good 'piece of 
butter in flour, and break it into the ſauce ; when of 
a proper thickneſs, pour it over the diſh. Garniſh 
with lemon and horſe-radiſh ſcraped. 
To bake Tench. 
CALE your tench very well, gut them, and lay 
them into a deep pan, with as much ſtrong gravy 
and white wine in equal quantities, as will cover them; 
put in ſome freſh muſhrooms, if you have them, and 
two ſpoonfuls of catchup ; if you have no freſh muſh- 
rooms, put in half a pint of pickled ones, three or four 
 ſhalots, two anchovies, two or three ſlices of bacon, 
ſome pepper, cloves, nutmeg, a little ſalt, a piece of 
lemon-peel, and a bundle of ſweet herbs ; break ſome 
bits of butter, and lay on the fiſh, tie it down very 
cloſe, and bake it an hour. 

When it comes from the oven, take the fiſh out care- 
fully, and lay them in a hot diſh ; ſtrain the liquor, 
take off all the fat, and preſerve your muſhrooms ; beat 
up the yolks of three or four eggs, with a little cream, 
mix this with your ſauce, and let it ſimmer till it is of 


2 proper 
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a proper thickneſs, taking off all the ſcum ; pour it 
over your fiſh, Garniſh with beet root, ſliced mens 
and ſcraped horſe-radiſh. 
To bail a Cod's Head, 5 
AFTER tying your cod's head round with pack- 
thread, to keep it from flying, put a fiſh-kettle 
on the fire, large enough to cover it with water, put in 
ſome fair, a little vinegar, and ſome horſe-radiſh ſliced; 
when the water boils, lay your fiſh upon a dre? , and 
put it into the kettle; let it boil gently till it rid 
ſurface of the water, which it will do, if your kettie is 
large enough; then take it out, and ſet it to drain; 
flide it carefully off your drainer; into your fiſh- plate. 
Garniſh with lemon, and horſe-radiſh ſcraped, Have 
oyſter- ſauce in one baſon, and ſhrimp-ſauce in another. 
To ſteau Cod. 
UT a cod in flices, as you would for crimping, 
lay it in a clean ſtew-pan ; ſeaſon it with nutmeg, 
a little mace finely beaten, pepper and ſalt, and a bun- 
dle of ſweet herbs; then pour in white wine and water 
an equa] quantity, juſt to cover it ; Put on the cover, 
and let it ſimmer for ſix or eight minutes; ſkim it very 
clean, put in half a pint of ſhrimps clean picked, a good 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and the juice of a le- 
mon; cover it, and ſhake your pan round gently: As 
ſoon as it begins to boil, take off all the ſcum as it 
riſes : If your ſauce is of a proper thickneſs, your fiſh - 
will be enough; wipe the rim of the pan very clean, 
and the ſlide the fiſh into your diſh, taking care not to 
break it. Garniſh with lemon and ſcraped horſe-- 


radiſh. 
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To fricaſſee Cd. | 
T* half a dozen of cods- ſounds a dozen of 
tangues out of the pickle, dlanch them in warm 
water, clean them very well; cut your ſounds in little 
pieces, the tongues put in whole; put theſe into a clean 
ſtew⸗ pan, with a faggot of ſweet herbs, and a little bea- 
ten mace and nutmeg ; add to this a pint of fiſh broth, 
cover ir, and let it ſtew gently. In proportion to the 
diſh you intend to make, you. muſt have a piece of cod 
for the middle; clean it, and tie it round, boil it with 
a handful of ſalt, and a little vinegar in the water. 
Scum: your fricaſsee very clean and if you think you 
have not liquor enough, add ſome more fiſh broth ; put: 
in half a pint of ſhrimps and half a pint of ayſtersbear- 
ded, take out the faggat roll. a.good piece of butter in. 
flour, and it break in; ſhake it round till your butter is: 
melted ; pour in a gill of white wine, and let it boil to- 
2 proper thickneſs, taking off the ſcum as it riſes. 
Take up your piece of cod when it is enough, lay it in- 
to the middle of your diſh, and pour your fricaſsee- over: 
it. Garniſh your diſh with ſcraped hot ſe-raddiſh, and 
ſliced lemon. This will make a handſome diſh. 
To dreſs Crimp Cod. 

UT a cod into ſlices, and throw it into pump- water 
and falt ; if for a large diſh, you may dreſs the 
whole, or what quantity you want: Set over your ſtoye. 

a large fiſh-kettle, or turbat-pan, almoſt full of ſpring” 
water and ſalt ſufficient to make it brackiſh; let it boil. 
quick, then put in your ſlices of cod, and keep it boil- 
ing and clean ſcum'd ;- in about eight minutes your fiſh 
will be enough; take the ſlices carefully up, and lay 
them on a fiſh-plate. Garniſh your diſh with horſe- 
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raddiſh, lemon, and raw-parſly, Send ſhrimp ſauce in 
one boat, and oyſter ſauce in another. 

You may take ſome of the largeſt ſlices, flour them 
and broil them of a fine brown, and ſend them in a diſh 
for the lower end of your table. Thus you may dreſs 
any crimp fiſh. 


To dreſs Cods-Sounds, 
1 what quantity of ſounds you think you ſhall 
want; if dried, let them lie in water all night; if 
pickled, you may blanch them in warm water the day 
you are to uſe them. When they are very clean, put 
them into a ſauce- pan, with a good deal of water, and 
let them do gently ; till they are very tender; boil a 
bunch' of carrots, if ſmall, or two large ones. When 
your ſounds are very tender, take them up, cut them 
Into dice; cut likewiſe your carrots into a ſmall diſh, . 
toſs them up together, with butter rolled in flour, 
and a little pepper and ſalt. 

Take part of your cods-ſounds whole, rub them over 
with the yolks of an egg, and fry them ; put over thele - 
eggs, chopped fine. Send butter and muſtard in one 
cup, and plain butter in another. 

Theſe are pretty ſide-diſhes for a fiſh dinner... 

To broil Cods-Sounds.. 
LEAN your ſounds as in the other receipt, and - 


- boil them till tender; ſtrew ſome pepper and ſalt 
on wg Rue and a little flour and broil them brown; when 


they are enough, lay them in the diſh, with butter and 
muſtard in a cup, in' the middle. Vou muſt remember 
they are to be broiled whole. 
To dreſs Salmon au Court-Bouillon. . 
N CALE and clean a freſh ſalmon very well, ſcore the 
JF ſides deep, to take the ſeaſoning; take of mace and 
* ©. cloves, . 
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cloves, and white pepper, a quarter of an ounce each, a: 
ſmall nutmeg. and an ounce of ſalt ; beat theſe very 
fine in a mortar ; cut a little lemon-peel fine, and ſhred 
ſome parſly, mix all together, and ſeaſon the fifty; in- 
fide and out; then work up near a pound of. butter in 
flour, and fill up the notches ;.. the reſt put into the - 
belly of the fiſh ; lay it in a clean cloth or napkin, roll 
it up, and bind it round with packthread, lay it into a 
fiſh-kettle, and put to it as much white wine vinegar, . 
and water in an equal quantity, as will be ſufficient to 
boil it in. Set it over a good charcoal fire, and when 
you think it is enough, draw it off your ſtove, ſo that 
it may but juſt ſimmer. Fold a clean napkin the length 
of your diſk; the fiſh is to go up in; take up the fiſn, 
unbind it; and lay it on tlie napkin. Garniſh your diſn 
with! picked. raw. parſly, and horſe-radiſh. Send plain 
butter in a baſon, and ſhalots chopped fine, and ſimme- 
ted in vinegar in a boat. 
To dreſs Salmon a la Braiſe. 
LEAN a middling ſalmon, take the fleſh of a tench, 
or a large cel, and chop it very fine, with two 
„ a litile lemon- peel ſhred, pepper, ſalt, nut- 
meg, and a little thyme and parſly; mix all together 
with a good piece of butter, put into the belly of the 
a fiſh, and few. it up; put. it into an oval ſtew-pan that - 
will juſt hold it; brown about half a pound of freſh . 
buiter, and put to it a pint of fiſh broth, and a pint - 
and a half of white wine; pour this. over your fiſh; _ 
if it does not cover it, add ſome. more wine and broth ;, 
put in a bundle of ſweet herbs, and an onion, a little 
mace, two or three .cloves, and ſome whole pepper tied 
up in a piece of muſlin: Cover. it cloſe, and let it flew . 
gent ly P 
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gently over a flow fire. Before it 1s quite done, take a | | 
out your onion, herbs, and ſpice; then put in ſome . | 
muſhrooms, truffles, and morels, cut in pieces; let 
them. ſtew all together, till the ſalmon is enough; take 
it up carefully, take off all the ſcum, and pour. your 
ſauce over. Garniſh with horſe-raddiſh, darbaries, and. 
lemon. 
Either of theſe is a fs diſh for a firſt courſe.. 
To dreſs pickled Salmon. 
$ what part of the ſalmon you pleaſe, lay it in-: 
ſoft water fix or ſeven hours, then take a clean ſtewy- 
pan, with adrainer to it, lay your fiſh on the drainer, tie 
in a piece of muſlin, ſome.mace, and whole pepper, and 
ſome nutmeg bruiſed, make a faggot of herbs, and put 
in a piece of. lemon-peel, three gills of white wine, and 
a gill of water, an onion, and a good piece of butter rol- 
led in flour; put all theſe ingredients to your fiſh, cover 
it cloſe, and let it ſimmer over a ſlow fire, for about 
twenty minutes, take up the drainer with the diſh, and 
keep it hot; take out the onion, herbs, and ſpices, and 
ſqueeze in half a lemon. Let your ſauce boil till it is of 
a good thickneſs, then ſlip your fiſh off the drainer in- 
ta the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Garaiſh with 
lemon. : ? 


To broil Salmon. 
Ur freſh” ſalmon into flices, about an inch thiex, 
A.ftrew ſome pepper and ſalt, and a little duſt of flour 
over them; butter ſome writing-paper, make it up in 
the form of dripping-pans, and pin the corners; lay in 
the ſlices of ſalmon into the paper-pans, and broil them 
of a fine brown, over a clear fire. If you find your pa- 
per is like 30 catch, put in a little bit of butter, and 1 7 
Wi: 
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will prevent it: When the ſalmon is done, take it out of 


the papers, lay it into a warm diſh, with melted butter 
ina cup. 


To "07 a Turbot. 
rar your fiſh very well, lay it in a diſh, pour a 
little vinegar, and ſtrew ſome ſalt over it. Set on 
a fiſh-kettle, with a good deal of water, put in a large 
handful of falt, and a little vinegar, when your water 
boils, lay your fiſh upon the drainer, and put it into the 


kettle; let it boil gently, till you think it is 
enough. Take a lobſter, cut the meat ſraall, bruiſe the 


body, put it into your melted butter, with a ſpoonful of 
| white wine, and a little anchovy liquor. Diſh up your 
turbot upon a fiſh-plate. Garniſh your diſh with horſe- 


radiſh, and ſliced lemon, and ſend the lobſter ſauce i in a ; 


baſon, and melted. butter in a boat. 


To. bake a Turbot. 


ur off the head and tail of the turbot, then . a 
diſh that it will lie in, butter the diſh pretty thick. 


all over; bave pepper, ſalt, grated nutmeg, and parſly 
ſhred fine, and two or three cloves finely beat ; mix all 


together, and ſtrew half of it over the back of the fiſh; 
then lay it in your diſh ; rub the other part of the fiſh 


over with melted butter, pretty thick, and ſtrew the re- 


mainder of your ſpice over it; then ſtrew over all a 
good deal of bread crumbs, and pour into the diſh white 


wine till it comes juſt over the fins; ſend it to the 
oven, and let it be baked: of a fine brown: Serve it up 
with lobſter ſauce, anchovy and butter, or plain butter. 
_ Garniſh your diſh with lemon. 
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To fricaſvee Soalt abbite. 
WLEAN your ſoals very well, bone them nicely, 

and if large, cut them in eight pieces, if ſmall... 
only in fout ; take off the heads; put the heads and | 
bones an anchovy,. a faggot of ſweet herhs, a blade or | 
two of mace, ſome whole pepper, ſalt, gn onion, and | 
| a Cruſt of bread, all into a clean ſauce-pan, with a pint | 
of water cover it cloſe,and let it boil till a third is waſted ;; 1 
ſtrain it through a fine ſieve into a ſtew- pan; put is 
; 


your ſouls: with a gill of white wine, a little parſſy chop- 

ped fine,  a-few muſhrooms cut in two, a piece of but - 

ter rolled in flour, enough to thicken your ſauce; ſet it 
over your ſtove, ſhake your pan frequently till they are 
enough and of a good thickneſs ;-take the ſcum off very |} 
clean; diſh them up and garniſh with lemon and barbetries. 

You have another receipt to fricaſsee flat fiſh browns. 
All fiſh. that are to be fricaſseed,. muſt always he boned,,  Þ} 
and you muſt make uſe of fiſh-broth inſtead of gravy» | 
| 5 To boil Soals 
AKE a pair of large ſoals, ſkin and clean them 

"0" well, pour a little vinegar, and ſtrew (ome ſalt 
over them; let them lie in this till they are to be 1 
uſed. When you want to boil them, take a clean ſtew- 
pan, put in a pint of wine, and a little water, a faggot | 
of ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with three ar four cloves; 
a blade of mace, a little whole pepper, and a little ſalt: 
When your ſoals are enough, take them up, and lay 
them into a diſh, ſtrain off the liquor, put it into the 
ſtew- pan, with a good piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and half a pint of white ſhrimps clean picked; toſs all 
up together, till it is of a good thickneſs; take care to 
kim it very clean, pour it over the. fiſh. Garniſh the 


diſh. 
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diſh with chopped.parſly. and lemon. 
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diſh with feraped horſe- radiſh, and ſliced lemon; or 
you may ſend them to table plain, and for ſauce, chop 
the meat of a lobſter, bruiſe the body very ſmooth with 
a ſpoon, mix it with your liquor, and ſend it to table i in 
a boat or baſon. 

This is much the beſt way to dreſs a ſmall; tur- 
bot. 
To flew Flounders with Sorrel 
LEAN your fiſh well, then flaſh them croſs-ways, 
A twice on one fide, lay them into a ſtew-pan, with 
as much water as will cover them, alittle vinegar, falt 
and an onion and boil them quick ; have three or four 
handfuls of ſorrel boiled, and chopped ſmall ;. melt a 
good piece of butter rolled in flour, according to the 
quantity of your fiſh, put in the ſorrel, and ſhake it well 
together. Lay the fiſh in a diſh, and pour the ſauce 
over it, garniſhed with lemon. 
Another Way to flew Niles. 
P. what quantity of flounders you pleaſe into a 
ſtew- pan, with as much water as will juſt cover 
them; put in a blade of mace, a little ſalt, a bit of 
lemon peel, and the juice of half a large lemon. 


When the fiſh is done, pour off ſome of the liquor 


into a ſauce-pan; take the bone out of an anchovy, 
and chop it very fine, adding a ſhalot ſhred ſmall, a 
ſpoonful of catch-up, and a few muſhrooms ; put theſe 
ingredients into a ſauce-pan, then work up butter and 
flour enough to make ſauce for the-fiſh, and boil all to- 
gether, till it is of a proper thickneſs. Diſh your fiſh 
with ſippets, and pour the ſauce over. Garniſh the: 
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To fricaſſee Skate. 
ONE your fiſh, cut it into pieces, about two inches 
| ſquare, put it into a ſtew- pan, with a little water, 


a little beaten mace, ſalt, and nutmeg, a faggot of 


ſweet herbs, and a piece of lemon-peel, cover it cloſe, 
and let it ſtew five or ſix minutes; take out your herbs, 
roll a piece of butter in flour, pour in a glaſs of white- 
wine, ſhake it round, and let it boil up, ſcum it, and 
put in a gill of thick cream, ſhake the pan round for 
two or three minutes, till it is {mooth, then diſh it 
up, and garniſh with lemon. 


To fricaſſee Skate brown. 


ONE your fiſh as above, and fry the pieces of 
a fine brown, ſtew them with the ſame ingre- 
dients as in a white fricaſſee ; then add a pill of red 


wine, a little catchup, and ſome anchovy liquor; 


thicken it with flour and butter, and ſerve it up. 


To fry Trout. 


CALE your trout clean, then gut them, and take 


out the gills, waſh them, and dry them in a cloth; 
flour them, and fry them in butter, till they are of a 
fine brown ; when they are enough, take them up, 
and ſerve them, fry ſome parſly green, and criſp, melt 
anchovy and butter, with a ſpoonful of white-wine. 
Diſh your fiſh, and garniſh with fried parſly, and ſliced 
lemon. You may pour your ſauce over the fiſh, or 
ſend it in a boat, which you pleaſe. | 
In this manner you may fry perch, fmall pike, or 
jacks, roach, 9 J and eels, or a chine of 
freſh ſalmon, 


To 
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To ſauce Trouts, 

TO a quart: of water, add a pint of white wine; 

and three pints of white wine vinegar, with pep- 
per, ſalt, nutmeg bruiſed, mace, an onion ſtuck with 
eloves, a little leton-peet, and a faggot of ſweet herbs; 
| boil all together in a large ſtew-pan; when it boils, 
put in your trouts; boil them till you think they are 
endugh, then take them out, and lay them into a 
deep diſh ill they are cold; pour off your liquor into 


a clean pan, take out your onion and herbs; when 
your pickle is quite cold. take off all the fat clean; pour 


it over your fiſh, and the next day you may uſe them. 
If it is not ſharp enough, ſlice in a lemon. = ap 
If yow would eat them hot, ſend them to table with 
ſhrimps or lobſter ſauce made of this liquor, and gar- 
niſh your diſh with fiied ſmelts, criſp parſly, ſeraped 
horſe-radiſh, and ſliced lemon. 
Thus you ay do ſalmon, pike, mullet, and moſt 
other fiſh. 
To brail Shadi. | 

Tr muſt be ſcaled very clean, tlien gut and waſh 

them, dry them in a cloth, ſcore them on the 
ſides, rub them with butter, ſprinkle ſalt over them, 
and broil them of a five brown; boil ſorrel, chervil, 
onion and parſly, chop it fine; melt a piece of butter 
in cteam ſuffixient for your ſauce, then put in your 
herbs, ſeaſon it with ſalt, pepper, and a little nutmeg, 
toſs it up together, and pour over your fiſh ; or you 


may ſerve it with a ragoo of muſhrooms, or a brown 


ſauce with capers, garniſhed with lemon. 
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To make a Water Sokey the Dutch Way. 
AKE what quantity of perch you pleaſe ; the 
© middling fiſh is beſt ; let them be clean (caled 
and gutted, and cut a gaſh length-ways in the fide of 
each fiſh; as you do them, throw them into pump wa- 


ter, and they will crimp. Put over your ſtove a ket= © 
tle with water, and a large handful of falt in it; then 
get in readineſs two bunches of parſly roots ſcraped,. 
and cut in long ſlips: Let them be boiled till tender, 
tie up fix or ſeven bunches of green parſly ; let there 
be two plates of brown bread and butter cut a little 
thicker than you would for tea, and two of white bread: 
and butter; if your water boils, put in your fiſh, and 
your bunches of parſly; let them boil quick, ſcum them 
very clean, and in about ten minutes they will be done; 
take them out with a lice, and lay them into a ſoup. 
diſh, intermixing your boiled parſly and your parſly 
roots; when you have taken up all your fiſh, put in 
ſome of the liquor they were boiled in, and make it 
palatable with the liquor the parſly roots were boiled 
in; do ſo till your diſh is full. Send it to table, and 
ſet your bread and butter round it. You may have 
plain melted butter ready, if it is wanted. 
Thus you may do ſmelts, flounders, ſmall jack, or roach. 
70 dreſs ſmall Fiſh. 
MALL fiſh are generally dreſſed to, garniſh. a diſh 
of fiſh, as ſmelts, gudgeons, roach, ſmall whit- 
ings, &c. wipe them dry with a cloth, then rub them 
over with the yolk of an egg, flour them, and iry them 
in oil, butter, bogs-lard, or beef-dripping : take care 
they are fried of a fine light brown, and if they are ſent 


by themſelves in a diſh, garniſh with fried parfly and 
lemon. 
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Whitings when ſmall, ſhould be turned round, the 
tail is put in the mouth, and ſo fried ; if large, they 
are ſkinned, and turned round and fried. 
Plaiſe, flounders, and dahs, are rubbed over with 
eggs, and fried. 
Small maids are generally dipped in batter, and fried. 
As theſe ſort of fiſh are generally dreſſed by them- 
ſelves for ſupper, you may ſend various ſauces as youlike; 


either ſhrimp, oyſter, anchovy, and butter, or plain melt- 
ed butter, and ſome chooſe oil and lemon. 


To flew Flounders, or any flat Fiſh. | 
1 flounders of a middling ſize, which are beſt; 
clean them well, cut off the fins, put them 1nto 
a ſtew-pan, with as much water as will cover them, and 
put to them an anchovy ſplit, a blade of mace, ſome 
ſalt, a ſhalot, and a ſpoonful of lemon juice; let them 
ſtew till they are enough; ſcum them clean, and lay 
them into a diſh ; keep them hot while the ſauce is 
making; ſtrain off the liquor, put it into the ſtew- 
pan, with a good piece of butter rolled in flour, a 
ſpoonful of catchup, ſome pickled muſhrooms, and 
a glaſs of white wine; boil all together, till it is of a 
proper thickneſs ; if thereis any ſcum, take it clean off, 
;pour the ſauce over the fiſh, and garniſh with lemon. 
To marinate Soals. 
KIN and waſh a paic of large ſoals very clean, dry 
O them in a cloth, waſh them with the yolk of an 
egg on both ſides, and ſtrewover them a little flour, 
and a few bread crumbs ; fry them of a fine gold co- 
| lour, in Florence oil, enough to cover them; when 
doge, drain them, and lay them into an earthen diſh 
that will hold them at length, and ſet them by to cool; 
then make the marinate with a pint of the beſt vinegar, 
half 
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half a pint of ſherry, ſome ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, two 
cloves, and a blade of mace; boil all together for 
about ten minutes, then pour it over the fiſh hot, the 
next day they will be fit for uſe. When you diſh them 
up, put ſome of the liquor over them; garniſh the diſh 
with fennel, ſliced lemon, barberries, and horſe-radiſh. 

If you have any fried fiſh cold, you may put it into 
this matinate. 
To fry Lampries. 
LEED them, and fave the blood, then waſh them 
in hot water, to take off the ſlime, cut them in 
pieces, and let them be fried in butter, not quite enough; 
drain out all the fat, then put in a little white wine, 
and ſhake your pan; ſeaſon them with whole pepper, 
nutmeg, ſalt, ſweet herbs, and a bay leaf, a good piece 
of butter rolled in flour, and the blood that was ſaved; 
cover them cloſe, and ſhake the pan often. When you 
think they are enough, take them up, and give the 
ſauce a quick boil, (queeze in a little lemon, and pour the 
ſauce over the fiſh; ſend it to table garniſhed with lemon. 
- To dreſs Lampries with ſweet Sauce. 
UT them in pieces, ſave the blood, and take out 
the ſtring that runs along their backs, fry them 
in burnt butter, till they are brown, then add ſome 
red wine, a little ſugar, cinnamon, ſalt, pepper, and 
two or three ſlices of lemon; when they are done 
enough, put in the blood, give them a boil or two 
more; diſh them up, and ſerve them. 
Ta broil Lampries. 
LEANSE them of their ſlime, cut them in pieces, 
melt a piece of butter, and roll them in; have 
ready bread crumbs, ſweet herbs ſhred fine, and ſome 
pepper and ſalt, mixed all together; take the fiſh out 
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ef the butter, and ftrew your bread and ſeaſoning over 
every piece, and broil them over a gentle fire. For 
ſauce, take a piece of butter, and put it into a ſauce- 
pan, with ſome flour to brown it: Add chives, parſly, 
muſhrooms, capers, and an anchovy minced fine, ſea- 


ſened with pepper and falt ; moiſten it with a fiſh- 
_ broth, and thicken it with a -craw-fiſh, or other cullis; 


boil it, and ſcum it clean, pour the ſauce into the fiſh, 
and lay in the lampries: Serve them up garniſhed with. 
lemon. 

To fricaſſee Seals, Plaiſe, or Flounders. 


STRIP off the black ſkin of the fiſh, but not the 


white; then take out the bones, and cut the fleſh: 


4 flices about two inches long; dip the ſlices in the 


yolks of eggs, and ſtrew over them raſpings of bread; 


then fry them in clarified butter, and when they are 


Fried enough, take them out on a plate, and fet them 
Þy the fire till you have made the following ſauce. 

Take the bones of the fiſh, bojl them up with water, 
and put in ſome anchovy and ſweet herbs, fuch as 
thyme and parfly, and add a little pepper, cloves and 
"mace. When theſe have boiled together ſome time 
take the butter in which the fiſh was fried, put it into 


a pan over the fire, ſhake flour into it, and keep it 


Kirring while the flour is ſhaking in; then ſtrain the Ji- 
quor into it, in which the fifh bones, herbs, and ſpice 
were boiled, and boil it together, till ir is very thick, 


adding lemon-juice to your taſte. Put your fiſh into a 


diſh, and pout the fauce over it; ferve it up, garniſhed 
with flices of lemon and fried parfly. 
N. B. This diſ may take place on any part of the 


15 9. 
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To maranade Mackrel, or any other Fiſh.” 
AKE mackrel, clean them well, ſplit them, and 
fry them very dry; then take a dram of cinna- 
mon, the ſame quantity of mace, cloves, and all- ſpice ; 
two drams of whole pepper, and half a dozen, or more» 


bay leaves, and boil them all together in three pints of 


vinegar, and half a pint of white wine. Lay the fiſh 
in rows, in a well glazed pan, and pour the pickle 


boiling hot upon them enough to cover them ; and 


when cold they are fit for uſe. When you ſend them 


to table, ſend ſome of the liquor in the diſh. Caray. 


with lemon and horſe-ra diſh. 
Smelts done in this manner are excellent. 


To ſtew Eels. 


AKE what quantity of eels you pleaſe; after chi 


are cleaned, fry them in butter, then pour the 
butter clear off; put into your pan a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, an onion ſtuck with twe or three cloves, a 
blade of mace, ſome whole pepper, and a little ſalt ; 
then add a pint of red wine and water, and let them: 


ſtew till they are tender: Put the eels. into a. diſh, ſtrain 
off the ſauce, and thicken it up with a piece of but- 


ter rolled in flour, or a piece of thickened burnt but- 
ter. Garniſh your diſh with horſe-radiſh and lemon. 


Ta flew Eels another May. 1. 303 
AVING cleaned your eels very well, cut them in 


of ſweet herbs, an. onion ſtuck with cloves, mace, 


whole pepper, and a little ſalt ; put to them a gill of 


white wine, half a pint. of red, and a gilt of water; 


cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew till tender; ſtrain 


off the gravy, thicken it up, and ſend it to table, 
„ L 3 To 


pieces, put them into a ſtew- pan, with a bundle 


To flew an Fel whole. © | 

AKE a fine large eel, clean it well, force tlle 
inſide with crumbs of bread, an anchovy cut 
fine, ſalt, pepper, a little nutmeg, and two or three 
oyſters bruiſed, with ſome parſly ſtired fine; fill the in- 
ſide as full as you can, ſew it up with fine thread, 
turn it round, and run a ſmall: ſkewer through it, to- 
keep it in its folds ; put it into a ſmall: tew-pan,. with: 
an onion ſtuck with cloves, and a faggot of herhs 5. 
put over it red wine; cover the pan down very cloſe, 
and let ic ſtew gently till tender ; take out the onion,. 
&c. put the eelinto a diſh, and a plate over it; thick- 
en the ſauce with butter rolled in flour, and ſqueeze: 

a little lem on into the plate. If you have any force- 
meat left, make them into ſmall balls, and fry them; 
put them into the ſauce, give them a toſs, and pour 
it over the eel. Gatniſſi the diſh with fried oyſters, 
horſe-radiſh and lemon: . 
To broil Eels. 
EIN and clean your eels very well, cut them into 
pieces, about four inches long, and make little 
gaſhes in them; lay them in melted butter; chop ſome 
ſweet herbs fine, and mix with grated bread, and a lit- 
tle pepper and ſalt; take your eels out bit by bit, and 
roll them ia the bread and herbs, broil them over a 
clear fire, at a proper diſtance, till they are of a fine. 
brown; then make a good brown ſauce, with chives, 
parſly,. and capers chopped fine. Pour your ſance into- 
the diſh, and lay in the eels, garniſned with lemon. 
To fry Bel. 

- FTER having ſkinned and cleaned your eels; ſplit 
them, and cut them in pieces; let them lie ſor 


two 


two or three hours in a a pickle made of vinegar, ſalt, 
pepper, bay leaves, fliced onion, and juice of lemon ; 
then drudge them well with flour, and try them in 
clarified butter; ſerve them dry with fried parſly,' and 
lemon for garniſh. Send plain butter in a cup. 
| Another Way to broil Eels: | 
N COUR them very well with ſalt, till the ſkin is per- 
fectly clean, then ſplit them down the back, gut 
them, and cut them into pieces; dip each piece im 
melted butter; ſprinkle over it pepper and falt, and 
broil it of a fine brown. Send it to table with melted 
butter in a cup. 
To ſpiteb- cock an Bel, 
AKE a fine laige filver eel, ſcour the Kin very 
well with falt; cut off the fins, then ſplit it 
down the back, and take out the gut and all the fat, 
taking care you do not break the gall ;- wipe the inſide 
with a cloth, and cut it into ſquare pieces; have rea- 
dy ſome bread crumbs grated fine, chop ſome parſſy, 
thyme, and a little pot marjoram 3. ſeaſon it with. pep- 
per, ſalt, nutmeg grated, and a little beaten mace ; 
mix all together, then rub the eel over with the yolk» 
of an egg, and ſttew the ſeaſoning upon it; broil them 
of a fine brown, over a charcoal, or a clear briſk fire: 
Have a good gravy ſauce i in one boat, and plain butter. 
in another. Garniſh your diſh with lemon. 
To:boil Shads. 
"AVING cleaned your ſhads,.. boil an in white- 
wine, and vinegar; ; ſeaſon with. ſalt, peppers-- 
cloves, a bay leaf, onion, and lemon peel; when done: 
ſend them to table on a napkin; . ſtrain the ſauce, and 


thicken 
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thicken it with butter rolled in flour, and put into a 
boat. Garniſh with raw parſly. : 
To boil a Piece of freſh Sturgeon. 
LEAN the ſturgeon, and prepare as much liquor 
as will cover it, thus; take a pint of vinegar, 
about two quarts of water, a ſtick of horſe-radiſh cut 
in lips, ſome lemon peel, two or three bay leaves, 
and a ſmall handful of falt, boil it in this pickle, till 
ꝓou think it is enough; and ſerve it with the following 
ſauce: Melt a pound of butter, with an anchovy 
bruiſed, a blade or two of mace, the body of a crab, 
or lobſter bruiſed, a little catch-up, a ſmall glaſs of 
white wine, half a pint of white ſhrimps, boil all to- 
gether, till it is of a proper thickneſs, ſqueeze in ſome 
lemon, and ſcraped horſe-radifh ; pour a little ſauce 
over your fiſh, the reſt ſend in boats. 
To roaſt a piece of Sturgeon. 
Te piece of freſh ſturgeon of about eight or 
ten pounds, lay it in ſalt and water ſix or eight 
hours, with its ſcales on ; then faſten it on the ſpit, 
and baſte it well with butter, a quarter of an hour; 
drudge it with grated bread, flour, a little pounded 
mace, nutmeg, pepper, and falt, and ſome ſweet herbs 
dried and powdered; mix all together, and continue 
baſting and drudging of it till it is enough, then ſerve 
it up with the following ſauce. A pint of thin gravy, 
ſame horſe-radiſh, lemon- peel, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
ſome whole pepper, mace, an onion, an anchovy or 
two, a ſpoonful of catchup, and balf a pint of white 
wine, ſet it on the fire to boil for a quarter of an hour, 
take a pint of oyſters, beard them, and ſtew them in 
their owe liquor; put two ſpoonfuls of liquor to the 
| ſauce + 
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fauce ; roll butter and flour a ſufficient quantity to 
thicken it; train off the liquor to your butter and 
ozfters ; toſs up all together, till it is of a proper thick- 
neſs. Diſh up the fiſh, and garniſh the diſh with fried 


toaſt and lemon; pour * ſauce into the diſh, and 
ſerve it up. 


To ragoo a Sturgeon. 
6 U T ſturgeon into collops, lard them, and rub 
them over with an egg. duſt in ſome flour, and 
fry them of a fine brown in lard: As ſoon as they are 
done, put them into a ſtew-pan, with a pint of good 
gravy, ſome ſweet herbs ſhred fine, ſome ſlices of lemon, 
veal ſweet breads cut in pieces, truffles, muſhrooms, 
and a glaſs of white wine, bind it with a good cullis, 
till it is of a proper thickneſs ; then take off all the 
ſcum very clean; diſh it up and garniſh. it * bar 
berries and lemon. 


To flew Muſcles. 

ASH your muſcles very clean, then put then 

into a large ſtew- pan over a good fire ; put oyer 
them a coarſe wet cloth doubled: When they begin to 
boil, take up the cloth; if the ſhells are open, take 
them off the fire, and pick out the ſiſh, beard them 
and cut off the tongue, when you have picked about a 
quart, ſtrain half a pint of the liquor to them, roll two 
ounces of butter in. flour,. add a glaſs of white wine, 
a little beaten mace, and ſqueeze in a little lemon 
juice; let them. ſtew till of a proper thickneſs, put 
toaſted ſippets in the diſh, one in the muſcles, and ſend: 
them to table. 


Cockles may be done the ſame way. 


Te 
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i! | To flew Scollops. 

OIL them very well in ſalt and water; take out 
the fiſh, ſtew them in ſome of their liquor, with a 
little white wine, two or three blades of mace, a little 
: nutmeg, and a good piece of butter rolled in flout ; let 
them be thoroughly ſtewed, then pour in a little cream, 
ſhake your pan round, and ſqueeze in the juice of a 


Seville orange. Send them to table garniſhed with 
baked ſippets and orange. 


To ragoo Oyſtert. | 
. © 7S four dozen of the largeſt and beſt Oyſters, and | 
X ſave the liquor ; make a thick batter with cream, 
the yolks of eggs, nutmeg grated, and parſly chopped 
[ fine: Dip the oyſters into the butter, and then roll them 
= in bread crumbs, and fry them of a fine brown; when 0 
they are fried take them up, and lay them on a drainer Wn | 
before the fire; empty your pan, and duſt ſome flour all 
over it, then put in about two ounces of butter; When 
it is melted and thick, ſtrain in your oyſter liquor, and 
ſtir it well together; put in two ounces of Piſtachoi- | 
nuts ſhelled, and let them boil ; theu put in half a pint |} 
of white wine, beat up the yolks of two eggs in four Þ; 
ſpoonfuls of cream; tir all together, till it is of a pro- 
per thickneſs; lay the oyfters in the diſh, and pour the 
ragoo over, Garniſh the diſh with Seville orange cut 
in ſmall quarters, 


In the ſame manner you may ragoo muſcles or 
coeckles. | 


To make Seollops of Oyſters. 
O fill four ſcollops ſhells, have a pint and a 


half of oyſters, put them on the fire, in 
| their 
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their own liquor, with a blade of mace, a little ſalt, 


add ſome whole pepper; put a ſalamander in the fire 


to be red hot) grate ſome crumbs of bread ſufficient 


for your ſhells, butter the inſide of the ſheils very well 
and ftrew bread crumbs thereon ; take your oyſters off 
the fire, pour them into a pan, cake off the beards, and 
fill the ſhells; grate a little nutmeg into every ſhell, put 
a ſpoonful or two of the liquor upon the oyſters, and 
fill up the ſhells quite full with bread crumbs; ſet 
them before the fire, and baſte them with butter all over 
the bread, then ſet them upon a gridiron over a clear 
fire, for about half an hour ; hold your ſalamander 
over them, till they are of a fine brown, then ſend 
them to table for a fide-diſh, In the ſame manner do 
ſhrimps, muſcles, or cockles. 
To bake Mackrel. 
UT off the heads of your mackrel, clean them, 
and dry them in a cloth; then beat mace and 
cloves, black and white pepper fine, and add a little 


ſalt; have ready an oval, or long pan, ſeaſon the fiſh 
inſide and out, lay them into the pan, and between 


every layer of fiſh put two or three bay leaves; ſtrew 
the remainder of the ſpice on the top of them, and 
cover them over with vinegar. tye writing- paper over 


them firſt, and then brown paper doubled over that; 


ſend them to the oven over-night, that they may be 


thoroughly baked. When you take any out, tie them 


down cloſe. 


If the pickle is waſted, ſo that there is not enough 
to cover them, boil ſome vinegar, with mace, whole 


pepper, à bay leaf or two, and a little ſalt; when 
Cold, pour it over them, and they will keep for fix 
months. To 
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M39} ; To broil Mackrel. 


Toes, and put two or three ſmall ſkewers through them, 


to keep them flat, And the roes from falling out; broil 


them of a fine brown: Send them to table with plain 


| buiter, in a boat. 


% 
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| To broil Mackrel whole. 
\AKE ſoft roed mackrel, gut them, and take out 


work it together, and ſtuff the bellies of the mackfel; 
butter ſame writing-paper, roll them in it, and broil 
them upon a clear quick fire. Take the paper off when 
you diſh them up ; garniſh with lemon, and ſend an- 


chovy ſauce in one cup, and plain butter in another. 
Te bake Herrings. 


A CALE and waſh your herrings very clean, cut off 


the heads, gut them, take out the rows, and waſh 


the blood clean from the back-bone : Seaſon them with 
pepper, mace, and a few cloves bcat fine, and a little 


ſalt ; ſcaſon the fiſh well, and lay them into a pan very 
cloſe, intermjxing here and there a hay leaf. Leave 
ſome room in the pan, becauſe it muſt be filled up with 
vinegar ; tie biown paper qver the top three times dou- 


* and bake them with a batch of bread, and. when the 
* 


ALEAN, ſplit, and ſtrew ſome. pepper and . on 
them; lay two. or three ſprigs af fennel over the 


the gills; then draw out the roe at the head, 
but do not open the belly; waſh them very clean, and 

hang them by the tails to drain; then make a ſtuffing 
thus: Chop the toes with one or two anchovies, peppers. 
ſalt, a little lemon- peel ſhred fine, a little thyme, and 
ſome parſly, and mix all together with ſome grated; 
"bread crumbs. If you have a bit of veal ſuet, chop 

that fine, and mix with it; if not, a piece of butter; 
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bread is then, let your herrings ſtay i in the oven till 
it is almoſt cold. They will keep in this pickle for 2 
month,but if you would have them keep longer bake them 
in ſmaller pots. When they come from the oven, four 
out all the liquor, and when quite cold, pour clar:hed 
but'er over them, and they will be excellent good for 


three months. 


Dry your roes in a cloth, flour them and fry hems i in 
butter; they are delicate; ſend them to table with but- 
ter and muſtard in a cup. 

_ Pilchards and ſprats may be done the ſame way, 

Note. When you bake pilchards, don't cut off the 
heads, but with a pair of cines cut off all the fins 
cloſe. vo 

Add to your ſpice for ſprats a bit of fal-prunella beat 
fine, and they will look like anchovies. ; 


To ſouſe Mackrel. 


ASH and gut them very clean, take out the roes, 
and boil them in ſalt and water till they are 
enough; ; then take them out, and lay them in a deep 


diſh; pour out balf the liquor they were boiled in and 


and vinegar, with two or three bay leaves. Let them 
lie two days before you uſe them. 
To bake Pike. _ 
CALE and clean your pike very well, dry it in a clath 
and make a force-meat thus : Take the meat of 
a large eel, a good whiting, and two anchovies; chap 
them ſmall, and ound them in a mortar, with four oyſ- 
ters bearded: Grate ſome crumbs of bread fine, with 
chopped parſly, one ſhalot, a little thyme, and ſome 
pepper and ſalt: Chop about three ounces of beef ſuet 
rery te and mix all together with the yolk of an 
1 M egg 
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In the dreſſing. When fiſh is to be boiled, have plenty 
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egg, and fill the belly of the. pike with it, and few it 


vp; draw with a pack-needle ſome packthread through 


the eye, the middle, and the tail, and pull it tight, till 


"the 'fiſh is in the ſhape of an 8; waſh it over with the 
yolk of an egg, and a little melted butter; then ſtrew 


read crumbs over that, and fend it to the oven to bake. 


If you have any force - meat left, make it up into little 
balls, and fry them to lay round the fiſh. Take the 
bones of your eel and whiting, chop them down, put 
to them one anchovy, a faggot of herbs, a little whole 


pepper, a blade of mace, halt a pint of water, and a 
Eill of red wine; boil theſe for about half an hour, 


ſtrain it off, and the liquor. Roll a good lump of but- 
ter in fiour, and break it in. Let the ſauce be ready 
againſt the pike comes from the oven, then throw in 
your balls; take the pike up, and gay it in the diſh, 
draw out the packthread, and pour in the ſauce. Gar- 
niſh with lemon and horſe-radiſh. 2 

If you pleaſe, you may roaſt it with a foree · meat in 
the belly; but then you muſt put it into a cradle-ſpit. 
You may have oyſter or ſhrimp ſauee, or anchovy and 


butter, according to your fancy. 


To dreſs flat Fiſh. | 
oO muſt be very careful in the cleaning of your 
1 fiſh: It requires as much care in the cleaning, as 


of water, a good deal of falt, and a little vinegar. 
Before you put them in, cut off the fins, and never let 
them boil hard, for that will make them fly. White 
they are boiling, take off all the ſcum that riſes ; this 
will keep them white. When you ſend them to table, 
lay them on a'fiſh-plate, in the diſh. 


When 
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When you fry fiſh, dry them well in a cloth, rub 
them over with the yolk of an. egg, and duſt aver ſome 
flour ; let your oil, butter, lard, or dripping, be ready 
to boil before you put in the fiſh; fry them off with a 
quick fire, and let them be of a fine brown. Before 
you diſh them up, lay them upon a drainer before the 
fire doping, for two or three minutes, which will pre- 
vent their eating greaſy. 

You muſt obſerve on faſt- days, and in Lent, never to | 
dreſs your fiſh in any thing but butter, or oil. 

To broil Hery ings. | 

\LEAN and dry your herrings in a cloth; let the 
gridiron be very clean, and a good clear fire. 

Cut the heads off the fiſh, and throw ſome ſalt over 
them; rub the gridiron with a bit of bacon, or butter, 


"and the herrings will not ſlick ; while they are broiling, 
' maſh the heads, and boil them in ſome ale, a ſlice of 


onion, and ſome whole pepper; let it boil aboyt: 
twenty minutes, ſtrain it off, and thicken it up with 
butter and flour, and two ſpoonfuls of muſtard; pour 
your ſauce into a baſon, ſet it in the middle of the 
diſh, and the herrings round it. 

"3 Herrings. 
 FTER having cleaned your herrings, take out 
the roes, dry them and the herrings i in a cloth; 
flour them, and fry them in butter of a fine brown; 
lay them before the fire, to drain: ſlice three or four 
onions, flour them, and fry them nicely, diſh up the 
hertings, and garniſh them with the roes and onions : 
Send them up as hot as you can to table, with butter 
and muſtard in a cup. 


„ 


To: 
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To dreſs red Herrings and Greens. 
OIL a cabbage, and fome ſprouts, nicely picked ; 

when the cabbage is tender, take it up, cut it 
pretty ſmall, put it into a ſauce-pan, with a good piece 
of butter, and ſome pepper and falt ; then take ſome 
red herrings, cut off the heads, and ſkin them, and lay 
them on the gridiron, over a clear fire; they will be 
done in four or five m'nutes; lay the cabbage in the 
middle of your diſh, as high ag you can, then lay the 
herring aſlacnt upon it, and the ſprouts round the her- 
rings. Send it hot to table, with plain butter in a 
cup. 

You may pick the meat off your herrings when they 
are broiled, and toſs them up with your cabbage, if 
you like it. - 

To butter Crabs or Lobſlers, 

ICK all the meat out of the ſhells and body of a 
4 large crab, or two middling ones; mince it ſmall, 
and put it into a clean ſauce pan, with a gill of white 
wine, a little nutmeg grated, and a little beaten mace, 
with a ſpoonful of vinegar, a few bread crumbs, and 
one anchovy ſplit, and bruiſed. very fine ; ſet it over a 
clear fire, or ſtove, aud let it boil for a minuteor two, 
ſhaking the ſauce-pan now and then. Take a good 
piece of butter rolled in flour, break it into your crab, 
and let all boil together, till it is thick ; then fill the 
largeſt ſhell of a crab you have, put it into the middle 
of the diſh, and the reſt of the meat in ſmall ſaucers 
round it; lay boiled craw-fiſh between each ſaucer, 
with the claws outward. 

This is a very good fice-diſh for a ſupper, or a fiſh- 


dinner. You may butter lobſters the ſame way, but 
_ inſtead: 
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inſtead of craw-fiſh, cut the chines of your lobſters in 


two, pepper and falt them, then broil them over a 
clear fire, and garniſh the diſh with them. 
To dreſs a Diſh of Lobſters. 
TY) OIL four lobſters, one large, and three ſmaller ; | 
I when boiled, lay the large lobſter before a good 
fire, and baſte it with butter, pick all the meat out of 
the other lobſters, except the chines ; mince them in 
the ſame manner as you dreſſed your crab, pepper and 
ſalt the chines, and ſplit them and broil them ; when 
all is ready, take the lobſter: from the fire, break off 
the claws, bruiſe them, and lay them on each ſide the 
body, near the head; ſplit the tail, lay your lobſters 
bodies round the roaſted lobſter, filled with the minced 
meat, and the broiled chines round them: Send them . 
to table with plain butter in a boat. 
To broil Lobſters. 
O1 your lobſters firſt, then ſplit the tail and 
--chine: Put all the body into the back ſhell, crack 
the claws, ,pepper and falt them, and broil them on a - 
clear fire. Baſte them with butter, and ſend them. to : 
table with butter and vinegar in a boat. 
To roaſt live Lobſters. 
IE them-faft on the ſpit, and baſte them with 
: fait and water, till they are red; then baſte them. 
with butter. Send them to table with butter and vine-: 
gar; a little 'white wine, and a little grated nutmeg 3. - 
boibalbtogether, and put it into a boat. 
To dreſs Salt Fifh, -. 
ACKLIO, old ling, and tuſk,: are reckoned tre 
beſt ſalt iſh. Old ling and backlio; muſt be laid 


in water for ten or twelve hours, then taken outy and 
M 3. ſcaled 
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fealed very clean; waſh the fiſh, and let it ne out of 
water till you want to uſe it; if it is the next day, it 
will be the better. When you dreſs it, put it into cold 
water, and let it do as gently as poſſible; let it be boiled 
ſo tender, that you may put a fork into any part of it 
without ſticking, then it is enough. Lay a clean napkin 
over your diſh, take up the fiſh, lay it upon the napkin, - 
and throw the corners over each other. Send it to 
table with egg ſauce in a baſon, parſnips fliced, and 
butter and muſtard in a boat. 

In Spain they eat it with oil, muſtard, and orange. 


To dreſs TuſR. 


AY the tuſk in. water the firſt thing in the morn- - 
ing; after it has lain three or four hours, ſcale. 
and clean it very well; then ſhift the water, and let it 
lie till you want to drefs.it. If it is large, cut it down 
the back, and then acroſs; if ſmall, only down the 
back; put it into cold water, and let it boil gently for 
about twenty minutes. Serd it to table in a napkin, 
with egg ſauce, butter and muſtard, and parſnips cut 
in ſlices, in a plate. 
To dreſs Salt Fi 72 
ATERED cod myſt be put into cold water, and 
boiled gently, till you can run a wheat ſtraw. 
through, ſcumming it very clean in the boiling ; ſend 
it to table on a fiſh - plate, garniſhed with chopped eggs 
and par ſnips. Send parſnips in one plate, and carrots - 
in another, with egg ſauce in a baſon; plain butter, amd 
butter and muſtard in boats. 


Letter. 
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5 Leiter from a Lady to the Counteſs of * , con. 
taining the beſt Method of dreſſing Tutte i 


Madam, 
ADY Lucy did me the honour of a viſit this 
morning, and deſired me to ſend your ladyſhip - 
my receipt for drefling a turtle. This I the more 
chearfully do, madam, as I think it is infinitely the - 
beſt method, and makes a moſt elegant diſh at a little 
expence. I had it from a gentleman who has often et 
them in thoſe countries where they moſt abound, and 
who is in all reſpets a man of elegance and taſte. 
Your wiſe men at London, madam, ſpoil their turtles, - 
as we often do our compliments, and even our letters, 
by endeavouring to make them better than they ought - 
to be. They kill the turtle, and let it hang up till the 
juices are in ſome ſtate of putrefaction before they begin 
to dreſs it, and*then throw in a thoufand ingredients to 
deprive it of its natural flavour, which is amazingly 
abſurd. I wonder theſe people of extreme taſte don't 
kang up their pine-apples till they are rotten, and then - 
mix onions with them; to heighiten the reliſh. Surely 
there is as much reafon for the one as the other. Some 
ſeaſoning is indeed neceſſary, and all that is fo, your | 
ladyſhip will find in the-following” receipt. 
The morning that you intend to dreſs the turtle, 
fill a boiler or kettle with a quantity of water ſufficient - 
to ſcald the callapach and callapee, the fins, &c. and. 
ies nine o'clock hang up your turtle: by the hind : 
| fins, cut off its head; and ſave the blood; then with'a 
| ſharp, pointed. knife. ſeparate the callapach - from the 
| | callapee- 


— 
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callapee te the back from the belly part) down to the 
Houlders, ſo as to come at the entrails, which take 
out, and clean them, as you would thoſe of any other 


animal, and throw them into a tub of clean water, 


taking great care not to break the gall, but cut it off 
the liver, and throw it away. Then ſeparate each 
diſtinctly, and take the guts into another veſſel, open 


them with a ſmall penknife, from end to end, waſh - 
them clean, and draw them through a woollen cloth in 
warm water, to clear away the ſlime, and then put 


them into clean cold water till they are uſed, with the 


other part of the entrails, which muſt all be cut up 
ſmall to be mixed in the baking diſhes with the meat. 


This done, ſeparate the back and belly pieces entirely, 


cutting away the four fins by the upper joint, which 
ſcald, peel off the looſe ſkin, and cut them into ſmall - 
pieces, laying them by themſelves, either in another 
veſſel, or on the table, ready to be ſeaſoned. Then 
cut off the meat from the belly part, and clean the 
back ftom tbe lungs, kidneys, Ne. and that meat cut 
into pieces as ſmall as a walnut, laying it likewiſe by 
itſelf. After this you are to ſcald the back and belly 
pieces, pulling off the ſhell from the back and the yel- 
low ſkin from the belly; when all will be white and 
clean, and with the kitchen cleaver cut thoſe up like- 


wiſe into pieces about the bigneſs or breadth of a card. 


Put thoſe pieces into clean cold water, wath them out, 
and place them in a heap. on the table, ſo that each 


part may lie by itſelf. 


The meat, being thus prepared and laid ſeparately - 
for ſeaſoning, mix two-third parts of ſalt, or rather 
amore, and one-third part of Cayenne pepper, black 
| pepper - 
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pepper, and a ſpoonful of nutmeg and mace pounded 
fine, and mixed together; the quantity to be propor» 
tioned to the ſize of the turtle, ſo that in each diſh 
there may be about three ſpoonfuls of ſeaſoning to 
every twelve pounds of meat. 

Your meat being thus ſeaſoned, get ſome ſweet 
herbs, ſuch as thyme, ſavory, &c. let them be dried 
and rubbed fine, and having provided ſome deep diſhes 
to bake it in, (which ſhould be of the common brown 
ware) put in the coarſeſt parts of the meat at the bot- 
tom, with about a quarter of a pound of butter in each 
diſh, and then ſome of each of the ſeveral parcels of 
meat, ſo that the diſhes may be all alike, and have equal 
portions of the different parts of the turtle; and be- 
tween each laying of the meat, ſtrew a little of this 
mixture of ſweet herbs. Fill your diſhes within an inch 
and an half, or two inches of the top; boil the blood 
of the turtle, and put into it; then lay on force-meat 
balls made of veal, or fowl, highly ſeaſoned with the 
fame ſeaſoning as the turtle; put into each diſh a gill 
of good Madeira wine, and as much water as it will 
conveniently hold; then break over it five or fix eggs, 
to keep the meat from ſcorching at the top, and over 
that ſhake a ſmall handful of ſhred parſly, to make it 
look; which done, put your diſhes into an oven made 
hot enough to bake bread, and in an hour and a half 
or two hours, (according to the ſize of the diſhes) it will 
be ſufficiently done. | 


* 
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- Your Ladyſhip's moſt obedient humble Servant, 
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Zy this method of dreſſing the turtle, your ladyſhip 
will have the fme flavour of the fiſh, and a rich gravy, 
in quantity ſafficient for the whole, at a little expence: 


1 am, Madam, 


M. V. 


p: S. 1 generally bring my turtle to the table in the 
diftes in which it is baked, in order to keep it warm 
while it is eating; but I dont know how this may 
agree with your !adyſhip's delicacy. 


To dreſs a mock Turtle, 

\AKE a calf's head, and ſcald off the, hair, as you 
would do off a pig; then clean it, cut off the 

horny part in thin ſlices, with as little of the lean as. 
poſſible; put in a fe chopped oyſters, and the brains; 
have ready between a quart and three pints of ſtrong 
mutton, or veal gravy, with a quart of Madeira wine, 
a large tea-ſpoonful of Cayenne pepper, a large onion 
chopped very ſmall ; the peel of half a large lemon, 
ſhred as fine as poſſible, a little ſalt, the juice of four 
lemons, and ſome ſweet herbs cut ſmall; ſtew all theſe 
together till the meat is very tender, which will be in 
about an hour and an half; and then have ready the 


back ſhell of a turtle, lined with a paſte of flour and 
. water, which you muſt firſt ſet in the oven to har- 


den; then put in the ingredients, and ſet it into the. 
oven to brown the top; when that is done, ſet your 
Farniſh at the top with the yolks of eggs boiled hard, 


and force-meat balls. 
. B. Thi 8. 
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N. B. This receipt is for a large head; if you cannot 
get the ſhell of a turtle, a china ſoup-diſn will do as 
well; and if no oven is at hand, the ſetting may be 


omitted; if no oyſters are to be had it is 9 good 


without. 

It has been dreſſed with but a pint of wine, and the 
juice of two lemons. 

When the horny part is boiled a little tender, then 
put in yout white meat. 

It will do without the oven. Take a fine knuckle 
of veal, cut off the ſkin, and cut ſome of the fine firm 
lean into ſmall pieces, as you do the white meat of a 


turtle, and ſtew it with the other white meat above. 


Take the firm hard fat which grows between the 
meat, and lay that into the ſauce of ſpinage or ſor- 
rel, till half an hour before the above is ready ; then 


lake it out, and lay it on a ſieve to drain; and put in 


juice to ſtew with the ahove. The remainder of the 


knuckle will help the gravy. 


To make PAS T E different Ways. ) 


Paſte for Tarts. 


T* a pound of flour rub in, very ſmall, three quar- 
ters of a-pound of butter ; put to it three ipoon- 
fuls of pounded ſugar, finely ſifted, the yalks of three 
eggs beat up well with two ſpuoniuls of roſe-water, 
work it into a paſte, roll it our thin and even, and bake 
it in a ſlack oven. If you would have it iced, dip a 
feather in fair water, and rub it over your paſte When 
you have lidded your tarts, and ſift ſome double refined 


ſwgarover them. 


A nice 
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A nice Paſte for Tarts. 

A CCORDING to what quantity of paſte you want, 

take the yolks of five or ſix eggs, well beat and 
ſtrained ; then work in a pound of butter with your 
hand, till it has taken up all the eggs, put to it two 
fpoonfuls of loat ſugar finely fifted, and half a gill of 
water; then put in as much fine flour as will make it 
into a paſte ; when it is wrought well together, it is 
fit for uſe. Roll it out thin, and prick it over with a 


pin. 


Another Paſte for Tarts. 


=— half a pound of fine flour, rub in balf a ond 
of butter, fix ounces of ſugar ſifted, and as little 


water, as will make it into a paſte ; beat it well with 


the rolling pin, and roll it out thin. 
Another Way to make Paſle for Tarts. 
UB a quarter of a pound of butter into a pint of 
flour, beat up two eggs, with a ſpoonful of dou- 
ble refined ſugar, and two or three ſpœonfuls of cream, 
to make it into a paſte; work it as little as you can, 
and roll it out thin. If you bake your tarts in tin pat- 
ties, butter them well firſt, then duſt on a little flour, 
and lay in your paite ; and be ſure not to fill them too 
fall of fruit. 
If you pleaſe, you may ice them with ſugar, as above. 
A light Faſte for a Diſb-Pye. 
UB into a quartern of tine flour a pound of but- 
ter, wet it as little as yuu can, to make it into 
a Riff paite, handle it as lightly as poſſible, roll it out 
twice or tbrice, and it is fit tor ule. 


Another 
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Another. 
o a pound of flour add three — of a 
| pound of butter, mix them together, with as 
little water as will make it into a paſte; beat it well 
with the rolling-pin, and roll it out for uſe. 
A ſtanding Cruſt for great Pies. 
OIL fix pounds of butter in a gallon of water, and 
' kim it off with as little of the water as you can, 
into a peck of fine flour; work it up well into a 
paſte, which pull to pieces till it is cold: Then make 
up into what ſhape you pleaſe. This is fit for the walls 


of a goole pye, or any other large ſtanding pye. 


A Dripping Cruſt. | 

1 a pound of clean beef- dr ipping, boil it in 
water, and ſtrain it though a ſieve, let it ſtand 

till cold, then take it off the water, and. ſcrape the 
bottom of it; boil it ſo three or four times, then work 
it well up in two pounds of flour ; let it be very well 
mixec, make it into a paſte with cold water. This 
makes a very nice cruſt. | 

A Cruſt for Cuſtard. 

O a pound of flour add twelve ounces of butter, 

the yoiks of four eggs, five or ſix ſpoonfuls of 
thick cream, mix all together, and let it lie for- near 
twenty minutes, then work it up well, and roll it out 


thin. 


To make Puff Paſte for Veniſon, or other Fies. 
7 a pound of butter, and a pound of flour, 
pinch a quarter of a pound into the flour firſt, 

mix it with water not too iff, and roll it out pretty 
thin; then pinch another layer of the butter, about the 


bigneſs of half a crown, in thin pieces, and lay it up- 
N on 
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upon your paſte ; fold the paſte up, put no flour up- 
on your butter, and as little as you can in rolling of it 
out upon your drefſer; then roll it out again, pinch 


in the remainder of the butter, and roll it once more. 


In the ſummer time, make it in a cool place, or early 
in the morning. 
To make a Veniſon Paſty. 

AKE a fide of veniſon, bone it, and ſeaſon it with 

pepper and ſalt, cloves, and mace finely beaten ; 
cut your veniſon in large pieces, and ſeaſon it very 
well with your ſpices, then lay it into an earthen pan ; 
make a good gravey of two pounds of beef, and pour 
this gravey over the veniſon; take three quarters of a 
pound of beef ſuet, well picked from the ſkins, wet 
a coarſe cloth, lay your ſuet on it, and cover it over» 


and beat it with a rolling-pin, till it is as fine as butter; 


as your cloth dries, wet it, and ſhift your ſuet, and put 
it over the top of the veniſon; make a paſte of flour 


and water, and cover the pan, and ſend it to the oven 


to bake; it is belt baked with a batch of bread ; when 
-t comes from the oven, and is quite cold, make a 
pulf-paſie ; lay a paſte all over your diſh, and a roll 
round the inſide, then put in your veniſon with the 

b and all the gravey, if the fiſh will hold it; put on 
the lid, and ornament it as your fancy leads. It will 
take two hours and a half in a quick oven. A ſheet 


of paper laid on the top, will prevent it from catching, 
and the cruſt will be of a fine colour. 


By baking your veniſon in this manner, it w ll keep 


four or five days before you uſe it, if you do; 5t take 
off the erat. | 
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Fidney Paſties. 
3 the kidney and fat of a'loin of veal, and the 
yolks of hard eggs ſhred very tine together, and 
ſeaſon with beaten cloves, mace, nutmeg, and ſalt; 
ſweeten with ſugar, and add currants to it, if you pleaſe; 


mix them all well together 3 make your paſties of puſf- 


paſte, in what ſhape you pleaſe, and fry them. of a fine 
brown, in hog's lard, or butter. 
Sweet-bread Paſites.. 
ARBOIL your ſweet-breads, chop them very fine 
with marrow, or the kidney-fat of a loia of veal, 
forks: grated bread, the yolks of two eggs, a little 
cream, roſe-water, ſugar and nutmeg. Make a pult- 
paſte with butter rolled in flour, the yolks of two eggs, 
and a little ſugar and roſe-water ; Roll it out in the 
form of ſmall paſties; put in your compound, make 
them up, and fry them of a fine brown, or-bake them. 
Apple Paſties to be fried. | 
ARE and quarter your apples, and boil them in 
ſugar and water, with a ſtick of cinnamon, till 
tender; then take out the cinnamon, pour off the ſy- 


rup, and add white wine, juice of lemon, a bit of but- 


ter, a little orange flour water, or a little ambergreaſe, 
ſtir all well together, and when cold, put them in a 
puff- -paſte, and fry them. 


Petit Paſties for garniſbing of Diſbes. 

AKE ſhort cruſt, roll it thick, as wide as a crowne 
Piece, and an inch deep ; then take a piece 

of veal, about half a pound, as much bacon and beef 

ſuet cut in pieces, and toſs all together in a ſmall ſtew- 

pan, for eight or ten minutes: Take it out, and pound 

itina marble mortar, with fine ſpice, ſalt, and ſweet 


N 2 herbs 


M. 


lay a paſte over the bottom of your diſh; put in your 
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herbs ſhred fine, and when it is like a paſte, chop ſome 


muſhrooms very fine, and put to it; moiſten it with 


eream or milk; fill your patties, and cover them; rub 
them over with the yolk of an egg, and bake them. 
Tf it is for fiſh, fill your paſties. with lobſler, or the 


melts of fiſh ſeaſoned with pepper, falt, and a little 


white wine. For a calf's head, fill the paſties with the 
brains, ſeaſoned with pepper, falt, and ſweet herbs. 


A ſweet Lamb Pye, 
AKE a good puſf-paſte; then cut aloin of lamb 
into chops, and ſeaſon with ſalt and nutmeg 3 


chops, with a handful of currants waſhed and picked very 
clean; lay on your. lid, and bake it. When it comes 
from the oven, take off the lid nicely, and pour over 
a caudle made of white wine, the yolks of eggs, a 
Tittle nutmeg, and ſugar pounded : Lay the lid ca again, 
and ſendit to table as hot as you can. 
A Savory Veal Pye. 

TAKE a good putf-paſte, and ſheet your di; 
cut the veal into pieces, ſeaſon it with pepper, 
mace, and nutmeg, finely beat, and a litile ſalt; lay 
It into the cruſt, with lamb- ſtones, ſweet- breads, the 
yolks of hard eggs, an artichoak-bottom boiled, and 
cut in dice, and the tops of aſparagus ; put in about 
balf a pint of water, lay pieces of butter over the top, 
put on the lid, and ornament it to your fancy. In a 
"quick oven, about an hour and an half will bake it. Make 
a caudle for it thus: Take half a pint of ſtrong veal 
broth, a gill of white wine, and the yolks of three 
eggs; ſet this over the ſtove, and keep it ſtirring till it 


firmers , then take the lid of your pye off ene, 
| an 
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and pour the caudle over it, wake it round, lay on the 
lid as exact as you can, and ſend it to table. You may 
do lamb this way. _ 
A Beef Stake Pye. ; 
AKE rump ſteaks, beat them with a rolling-pin, 
and ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt, to your taſte;z- 
= cites! into the cruſt ; pour in as much water as will 
almoſt fill the difh ; lid your pye, and. let it be well 
2 
To make 'a Pigeon Pye. 
1 eight pigeons, picked and 9 cut off the- 
pinions and legs; mix together ſalt, pepper, and 
beaten mace ; rub them on the outſide with ſome of 
it; then take half a pound of freſh butter, and work 
up with the remainder of the ſeaſoning, and put an. 
equal quantity into the belly of each pigeon. Make 
a good puff paſte cruſt, lay ſome round the inſide ;: 
then put in your pigeons with the livers, gizzards, 
hearts, and pinions, and the yolk of a hard egg be- 
tween each; fill the diſh' almoſt full. of water; lid it 
over, and let it be well baked. | 
You may lay a beef-ſtake at the bottom, and leave 
out the hard eggs; or you may add to it force- meat 
balls, artichoak boztoms, morels, truffles, freſh muſh-- 


rooms, cocks-combs, and ox palates, if you want to- 


* a fine pigeon pye. 
A Battalia Pye. 
AKE a nice chicken, cut off the legs, and preſs: 
down the breaſt- bone; and four nice pigeons : 
truſſed flat. Make a good puff paſte, and lay. ſome 
round the inſide of your diſh ; mix pepper, falt; nut- 
meg, mace, and two cloves finely beat; 3 ſeaſon your 
N. 3 chicken. 
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E 
chicken and pigeons with it; lay the chicken in the- 
middle, and the pigeons in four quarters; then take 
lamb ſtones and ſweet-breads, cut in pieces, with ar- 
tichoak bottoms boiled, and cut in dice, cock's-combs 
blanched, tops of aſparagus, and freſh muſhrooms; . 
ſtrew ſome ſeaſoning over theſe, and fill up the ſpace 
between your pigeons ; lay a piece of butter on the 
chicken, and each pigeon ; pour in half a pint of wa- 
ter, and bake it an hour, or ſomething better. When 
it comes from the oven, have ready, according to the 
bigneſs of the pye, a caudle made of ſtrong veal broth, 
the yolks of ezgs, a little white wine, and ſome cream; . 
Et it juft boil, and take care it is not curdled ; take the. 
lid off your pye carefully, and pour this over; then 
lay on your lid, and ſend it to table. 

To make a Chicken Pye. 
1 a couple of nice chickens, cut them to pieces, 
and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and a little 
mace; make a force-meat of half a pound of veal, 
half a. pound of ſuet, an anchovy cut ſmall, a little 
Jemon-peel. ſhred fine, and a ſprig of thyme ſtripped 3 
beat theſe in a mortar to a fine paſte, and mix all well 
together wich the yolk of an egg ; make a good puff- 
paſte, and lay ſome force-meat round. the.jnfide of the 
diſh ; lay one chicken at the bottom; over that lay 
two feed breads cut in pieces, ſome. cocks-combs . 
blanched, morels, and truffles ; ſeaſon the ſweet- breads. 
as you did the chickens ; then lay the reſt of the chicken 
on, pour in half a pint of water, lid your pye, and 
let it be well bakee : When-it comes from the oven, 


take off the lid, and fill it with a good gravy ; lay on the. 
lid nicely again, and ſend it to table. 


A Devonſhire 
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A Devonſhire Sguab Pye.. 
TAKE a good cruft, and ſheet your dim all over; 
„ lay a layer of pippins, . and. firew ſugar over 


3 cut a loin of mutton into ſteaks, ſeaſon them 
with pepper and ſalt; lay a layer of ſteaks, then pip- 


pins; then lay ſome onions fliced thin on the apples, 
then the reſt of your mutton, and apples and onions- 


over all; pour in a pint of water, and lid your pye; 


let it be well baked... 


An Umble Pye. 
AK E the umbles of deer, clear off all the fat, 
and parboil them; take their weight: of beef 
ſuet, and ſhred all together; put in half a pound ef 
ſugar, and a ſeaſoning of ſalt, cloves, mace, and nut- 
meg beaten, with two pounds of currants clean waſned 
and rubbed ; mix all well together, put it into a good... 
puit-paſte, and bake it. 

To mate @ Duck, Pye. 
AK E a good puft-paſte, and ſheet your diſh; 
IVI take a couple of ducks, icalded very clean, then 5 
cut off the feet, and ſcald them, with the giblets; 
ſeaſon the ducks with pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace, 
inſide and out; lay them in the diſh; ſeaſon the giblets, 
and lay round them; put in as much water as will near 
fill the diſh ; lay on the cruſt, and bake it. 

To-make 4 Giblet Pye. 

ET your gooſe giblets be well ſcaled and cleaned, 
then ſet them over the fire, with water juſt 
moml to cover them, ſeaſoned with pepper, falt, two 
or three blades of mace, an onion ſtuck with cloves,. 
and a good bunch of ſweet herbs; let them ſtew over 
a ſlow fire. till they are. tender; take them out of the 

| liquor, 
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liquor, ſet them by to cool, ſtrain the liquor, and take 
off all the fat very clean ; make a good puff paſte, lay 
a rim in the inſide of the diſh, then lay in the giblets, 
and pour over as much of the liquor as you think ſuffi- 


cient; lay on the lid, and bake it. If you think there 


is not liquor enough in the pye when it comes from the 
oven, heat the remainder of the liquor they were ſtewed 


in, pour it in, and ſerve it up. 


You may add force meat balls, artichoak bottoms, 
and the yolk of hard eggs, if you want a fine pye; but 
this is a very good one. 

A Pheaſant Pye. 
RAW your pheaſants, ſeaſon them with pepper, 
ſalt, and beaten mace ; make a force meat of 
veal, ſuet, crumbs of bread, ſweet herbs, and the li- 


vers bruiſed ; ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt, and ſtuff the 


bodies of the pheaſants; make a good puffe paſte, lay 
a rim round the inſide of the diſh, lay in the pheaſants, 


and take a piece of freſh butter and lay all over the 


breaſts; make the remainder of the. force meat into 
balls, and lay them in between; when it comes from 
the oven, raiſe the cruſt carefully, aud pour into it a 
ragoo of ſweet breads, or a brown cullice; lay the lid 
on again, and ſerve it up. 


A-Green. Gooſe Pye. 


ONE your gooſe, and take out all the fat from the 

P. inſide; . ſeaſon it with pepper, ſal: and beaten mace 

fine; lay a rim of good paſte in the-diſh; cut up a 1abit 

as you would for a fricaſſee, ſeaſon it as above, and lay 

this round the gooſe; fill the diſh-with water at your 
diſcretion ;. lid the pye, and let it be well baked. 


7 
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To make an Oyſter Pye. 
*AKE a pint of large oyſters, ſtew them in their 
own liquor, with a tea cup full of fair water ad- 
ded to it; waſh them clean out of the liquor, and ſtrain 
it off for uſe; cut the kidney of a loin of veal into thin 
ſlices, and ſeaſon it with pepper, falt, and beaten mace; 
lay a rim of paſte in the inſide of the diſh, lay in the 
flices of kidney over that, and pour your oyfters, and 
ſeaſoning over them: Take the inſide of a 'marrow- 
bone, cut it in ſlices, and lay over the oyſters; lay on 
a puff paſte and bake it; when it comes from the oven, 
put about a gill of the oyſter liquor, with two fpoon- 
fuls of white wine thickened up, into the pye ; and 
ſerve it for a ſide diſh. 
T0 make an Artichoak Pye. 
AKE the bottoms, when boiled, of as many arti- 
choaks as you want for your diſh; ſeaſon them 
with beaten mace, pepper and ſalt; ſheet your diſh 
with puff paſte, and lay ſome freſh butter at the bot- 
tom; then lay a layer of artichoak broke in bits; and 
ſome more butter over the artichoaks ; boil half an 
ounce of morels and truffles, ſtrain off the water they 
were boiled in, cut them ſmall, and ſtrew them over ; 
then lay another layer of artichoaks ſeaſoned as above, 
and the yolks of eight or ten eggs boiled hard; put a 
gill of white wine to the liquor your morels were boiled 
in, and pour over the pye, lid it over, and when the 
cruſt is done, the pye will be enough. 
To make a ſweet Egg Pye. 
Ge: your diſh with a puff paſte, boil twelve eggs 
bard, cut them in ſlices, and lay them upon the. 
cruſt, lay ſome bits of butter over the eggs; waſh — 
pick 
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pick half a pound of currants very clean, and ſtrew 
them over ; grate a ſmall nutmeg, and make it pretty 
ſweet with ſugar, beat up four eggs very well in half a 
pint of white wine, and ſtrain it over all; cover your 
Pye, and bake it half an hour. 


To make an Oyſter Pye another way. 

—_— large oyſters, enough to fill the diſh you in- 

tend to make your pye in, waſh them clean in their 
own liquor, put a palle all over the diſh, and lay in the 
oyſters; ſtrew a little pepper and ſalt over them, and 
put in a good piece of butter, and the yolks of hard 
eggs; firain the oyſter liquor over all, and put on the 
lid. About an hour will bake it in a quick oven. 


You may add artichoak bottoms, morels, and truffles, 


and fry your oyſters before you make your pye. 
| To make Oyſter Loaves. 


AKE a French roll, cut « hole in the top, take 


out all the crumb as clean as you can, but be 


careful you do not break through the ſides; take a pint 


of oyſters, put them into a ſauce pan with a blade of 


- mace, a bit of onion, and ſome whole pepper. when 


they are ſtewed enough, take them out, and waſh them 


very clean in their own liquor; ſtrain the liquor into a 
clean ſauce-pan, add to it a ſpoonful of ketchup and, 
about a gill of red wine; burn ſome butter, and thicken 


it with flower till it is of a fine brown, and very thick; 
put in the oyſters and liquor, toſs them up together, 


then put your loaves into the ſtew-pan, and juſt turn 


them round, fill your loaves with the oyſters and ſauce, 


put on the tops, and ſend them to table, it is a pretty 
ſide diſn for a firſt coarſe. 


Lou may either barden your rolls before the fre, or 
fry 
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fry them of a fine brown which you like beſt, before you 


fill them, 
| To make a Salmon Pye. 
AKE puff-paſte, and lay over your diſh ; clean 


per, and ſalt; put ſome butter at the bottom, and lay 
in the ſalmon ; take the meat of a lobſter cut ſmall, 


and bruiſe the body with an anchovy ; melt as much 
butter as you think proper, ſtir the lobſter into it, with 


a glaſs of white wine, and a little nutmeg ; pour this 


over the ſalmon, lay on the top . and let it be 


well baked. 


To male a Lobſter Pye. 

HEET your diſh with a puff-paſte, then take two 
boiled Jobſters, and cut the tails into eight pieces; 
take the meat out of the claws, and lay the tails and 
claws into the pye; pick out all the meat from the 
chines, and bruiſe the bodies very fine ; melt half a 
pound of butter, put the picked meat and bodies into 
it, with two ſpoonfuls of grated bread, and a glaſs of 


white wine; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg ; 


pour this over the lobſters, lay on the lid, and bake it 
in a ſlow oven. | | 
A Patty of Lobſters. 

OUR lobſters being boiled, cut them in pieces ; 

take the ſmall claws, and the ſpawn, and pound 

them fine in a marble mortar ; add a ladle- full of ſtrong 

fiſh broth, an anchovy bruiſed, and the upper cruſt of 

a French roll; boil all together, and ſtrain through a 

fine fieve, to the thickneſs of cream; take half of this, 
and 


and ſcale a middling piece of ſalmon, cut it into 
three or four pieces, according to the fize of your 
diſh, and ſeaſon it pretty high with mace, cloves, pep- 
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aud put to it the bigneſs of an egg of butter, a little 
pepper and ſalt, and the juice of a lemon; let it be 
over the fire till the butter is melted; ſheet the patty, 
or diſh, with a good puff paſte; lay in the lobtters, 
and pour this over it; then put on the lid, and bake it. 
When it comes from the oven, take off the lid nicely, 
and iofs. up the other half of your fauce which you 
ſaved, with butter, and a ſpoonful of white wine, in 
the thickneſs of a good cream; pour this over, cut 
the cover in two, and lay, it, on the top two inches 
diſtant, that you may ſee what is under. 

You may bake. craw+fiſh, prawns, or ſhrimps, the 
be way; and they are all proper for a fide-diſh or 
plate for a ſecond courſe. 

To make a Herring Pye. 
LEAN. your herrings, cut off the heads, fins, and 

A tails; ſeaſon them with beaten mace, pepper, and 
ſalt; ſheet the diſh with a good paſte, and lay ſome 
freſh butter on it; lay a thin layer of apples, and onions 
cut in thin ſlices, then another row of herrings; put 
ſome pteces of butter on the top, and as much water as 
you think proper; lay on the lid, and let it be well 


| baked. You may uſe it either cold or hot. 


To make a Flounder Pye. 
LEAN as many flounders as you think will fill 
your diſk; firſt, ſet them, and take the fleſh clean 
from the bones; ſeaſon them with beaten mace ; pep- 
per, and ſalt: Lay a good cruſt over the diſh, and ſome 
freſh butter upon that, then lay in the fiſh. Boil the 
bones with an onion, a little lemon-peel, a bit of 
horſe-radiſh, a faggot of herbs, and a cruſt of bread, 
Neaſoned with whole peppen, ſalt, and a blade of mace; 


let 
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let theſe boil till there is juſt enough to fill the pye . 
ſcum it very clean, and ftrain it; pour it over the filh, 
and lay on the lid. Let it be baked in a moderate 
oven. | 


To make a Trout Pye. 

LEAN and ſcale your trouts, and cut off the 
heads and fins ; boil an eel for force-meat; when 

you have cut off the meat of the eel, put the bones 

and the heads of the trcut into the water it was boiled 

in, With an onion, mace, whole pepper, a little falt, 


and a faggot of ſweet herbs ; let it boil down till there 


is but enough for the pye, Chop the meat of the eel 
very fine, add grated bread, an anchovy chopped ſmall, 
ſweet herbs, and a gill of oyſters blanched and bearded, 
the yolks of two hard eggs chopped very fine, and ag 
much melted butter as will make it into a fliff force- 
meat ; ſeaſon the trout with mace, pepper and falt ; fill 
the belly with the. force-meat, and make the remainder 
into balls; ſheet your diſh with a good paſte, lay ſome 
butter on that, then the trout and force-meat ; ſtrain 
off the fiſh-broth, and ſcum it very clean, and add a 
little white wine, and a piece of butter rolled in flour ; 
when it is all melted, pour it into the pye, and lid it 
over; bake it in a gentle oven, and let it be thorough- 
ly done. | 
8 To make a Salt. Fiſh Pye. 
DOIL a fide of falt-fiſh as you would for eating; cut 
Da ſquare bit out of the middle, about the bigneſs 
of your hand ; take the ſkin off the other, and take out 
all the bones; mince this very-ſmall with ſix eggs boiled 


hard ; ſeaſon 1t with pepper, nytmeg, and beaten mace, 
then lice the crumb of French rolls thin into a pan, 


O pour 
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pour over it a quart of boiling milk, and let it ſtand to 
ſoak ; in the mean time, make a good puff-paſte, and 


ſheet the diſh all over; have in readineſs the quantity 


of two ſpoonfuls of parſly ſhred very fine, beat the bread 


well together, then put in the fiſh and eggs, and chop- 


ped parſly ; ſtit all well together; melt about three 
quarters of a pound of butter, and tir it into the ingre- 


dients, with a gill of Mountain ; pour this into the diſh, 


lay the "wy piece of fiſh in the middle ; lay on the 
| ake it an hour, or a little more. 

You may make ling, or ſtock-fiſh pye in this manner; 
but you are to obſerve, that all the ſkin is to be taken 
off, and not to put a piece whole into the pye, accord- 


ing to this receipt; but mince all the fiſh with the yolks 


of hard eggs, leaving out the whites, and adding a large 


ſpoonſul of made muſtard when you ſtir the ingredients 


together, before you put them into the pye. 
To make a Carp Pye. 
CALF and clean a large carp, or two ſmall ones, 
and cut off the fins; boil an eel of about three 


quarters of a pound, tender; then take the meat clean 
from the bones; put the bones into the water it was 


boiled in, with a biade of mace, ſome whole pepper, an 
anchovy, a faggot of ſweet herbs, and an onion ; let 
this boil till there is about half a pint; then take the 
fleſh of the eel, and cut it very ſmall, with the ſame 
quantity of bread crumbs, half a pint of oyſters blanch- 
ed and bearded, the yolks of three hard eggs, an an- 
chovy, ſome ſweet herbs, and a little lemon-peel, all 
chopped very fine; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and 


nutmeg ; work it up with a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, and fill the belly of the carp ; make a good puff- 


paſte, 
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paſte, and lay a rim in the inſide of the dith ; lay the 
fiſh in, and if you have any force-meat left, make it 
into balls, and lay it in the inſides with the toes; then 
ſcum the eel lock clean, and add a gii! of white wine, 
Bbd a good piece of butter foiled in flour; pour this 
into the pye, and covet it, An hour will bake it in a 
quick oven, 
To make a Soal Pye, 
e and bone a pair of large ſoals; boil about 
two pounds of eels tender; take off all the meat, 
put the bones into the water they were boiled in, with 
the bones of the ſoals, a blade of mace, whole pepper, 
and a little ſalt z let this boil till you have about half 
a pint of ſtrong broth, Take the fleſh of the eels, 
and chop it very fine, with a little lemon-peel, an an- 
chovy, parſly, and bread crumbs; Seaſon with pepper, 
ſalt, nutmeg, and beaten mace ; melt a quarter of a 
pound of butter, and work all up to a paſte, Sheet 
the diſh with a good puff paſſe; lay the force- meat on 
the paſte, and then lay in the ſoals; ſtrain off the broth, 
ſcum it clean, pour over the fiſh a ſufficient quantity, 
and lay on the lid. When it comes from the oven, if 
you have any of the broth left, you may warm it, and 

pour it into the pye. 

To make an Eel Pye. 

NLEAN your eels very well, and cut off the fins; 
cut them ja pieces, about three inches long; 
foutbn them with pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace, to 
your palate; make a good cruſt, lay a rim in the inſide 
of the Ciſh, then put in the eels, and add a quarter of 
a pound of freſh butter broke in pieces between: Pour 
O 2 in 
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in as much water as the diſh will conveniently hold; 
lay on the lid, and let it be thoroughly baked. 
To make a Turbot Pye. 

AKE a middling turbot, clean it very well, cut 

off the head, tail, «nd fins. Makea force-meat 
thus; take a large eel, boil it tender, then take off the 
fleſh ; put the bones of the turbot and eel into the water 
the eel was boiled in, with a faggot of herbs, whole 
pepper, an onion, and an anchovy ; let this boil till it 
becomes a ſtrong broth. In the mean time, cut the eel 
very fine; add the ſame quantity of grated bread; a 
little lemon-peel, an anchovy, paifly, and the yolks of 
two or three hard eggs, and half a pint of oyſters 
blanched and bearded ; chop all theſe as fine as poſſible; 
mix all together with a quarter of a pound of melted 
butter; and with this force-meat lay a rim in the in- 
ſide of the diſh; put in the turbot, and fill up the va- 
cancies with force-meat; ſtrain off the broth, ſcum it 
very clean, and add a lump of butter rolled in flour, and 
a plaſs of white wine; pour this over the fiſh. Make 
a good puft-paſte, cover the pye with it, and let it be 


thoroughly baked. When it comes from the oven, 


warm the remainder of the liquor ; pour it in, and ſend 
It to table. 
To make an Apple Pye. 
ARE, quarter, and core your apples, and throw 
them into water; make a good puff: paſte cruſt, 

and lay ſome round the ſides of the diſh; put a little 
ſugar at the bottom, then lay in the fruit cloſe; ſhred 
a little lemon-peel, and ſtre it in; place in he reſt of 
your fruit, and ſome more ſugar, and Jay on the lid, 


When it comes from the oven, you may take the lid 


off, 
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off, and butter it, and lay it on as exact as you can; or, 
you may beat up the yolks of two eggs, with half a 
pint of cream; juſt let it boil, with a ſtick of cinnamon, 
and a laurel leaf; ſweeten it to your taſte; take out 
the leaf and cinnamon, take off your lid, and cut it' 
into ſix corner pieces; pour the cream over the apples, 
put the cruſt on, and ſend it to table. You may put 
in quince marmalade, with the apples, and ſend it to 
table either hot or cold: | | 
Pear pye is made thus; pare, core, and quarter the 
pears ; put them into a clean-ſauce-pan, with a piece 
of cinnamon, and as little water as will cover them; 
ſet them on a flow fire till tender; then put them into 
a puff paſte, with ſugar at diſcretion, and ſome of the 
liquor they were ſtewed in. This is ſent to table ge- 
nerally cold. 2 
A nice Apple Pye. 
AKE codlings, or the cleareſt apples you can get; 
pare, core, and cut them in thin ſlices; = A 
piece of puff-paſte round the inſide of the diſh; 
ſome pounded ſugar at the bottom, then a Jaye 7 
apples; pour in ſome curtant jelly, then apples, then 
currant jelly; ſtrew in a little candied: lemon-peel cut 
ſmall, and fill your Giſh with apples, as full as you 
would have it; put in the reſt of the ſugar, lid it with 
a good puff-paſte, and it is little inferior to a ſweet- 
meat pye. | | 
| To make ripe Fruit Pyes: . 
AK E your cruſt good, lay a little round the 
ſides ; put ſome ſugar at the bottom; then lay 
in ; the fruit, and the- remainder of the ſugar at-the top: 
© 3 14 
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lid it over. Thus you may make cherry, currant, 

plumb, damſcn, gooſeberty, or any other pies. 

| To make { arts. 

AKE apples, or pears, cut them in ſmall quar- 
ters, and ſet them on the fire, with a piece of 
lemon- peel, and ſome cinnamon; let them ſimmer in 
as much water as will cover them, till tender; and if 
you bake them in tin patty-pans, butter them firſt, and 
lay over a thin paſte; lay in ſome ſugar, then the 
fruit, with three or four tea-ſpoonfuls of the liquor 
they were ſimmered in; put in a little more ſugar, and 
lid them over. If your tarts are made of apricots, 
green almonds, nectarines, or green plumbs, they muſt 
be ſcalded before you uſe them, and obſerve to put 
nothing to them but ſugar, and as little water as poſſi- 
ble; make ule of the ſyrup they were ſcalded in, as 
you did for your apples, &c. cherries, currants, 


raſberries, and all ripe fruits need not be ſcalded; and 


if you make your tarts in china, or glaſs patties, lay 
the ſugar at bottom, then the fruit, with a little 
more ſugar on the top; put no paſte at the bottom, 
only lid them over, and bake them in a flack oven. 
You have receipts how to make cruſt for tarts; mince 
pyes muſt be baked in tin patties, that you may flip 
them out into a Giſh, and a puff paſte is the beſt for 

them. 
When you make ſweet - meat tarts, or a crocant tart, 
lay in the ſweet-meats, or preſerved fruit either in glaſs 
or china patties that are ſmall, for that purpoſe, lay a 
yery thin cruſt on the top, and let them be baked no 
more than till your cruſt is nicely coloured, and that in 
a flow oven. If you would have a crocant tart for the 
| middle, 
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middle of the table, or a ſide-diſn, have a glaſs, or china 
diſh, of what {ze you pleaſe, and lay in the preſerved 
fruit of different ſorts, (you muſt have a round cover 
juſt the ſize of the inſide of your diſh) roll out a ſugar 
cruſt, the thickneſs of an half crown, and lay over the 
cover; mark it with marking irons made on purpoſe 
for that uſe, of what ſhapes you pleaſe; then put the 
cruſt, with the cover, into a very ſlack oven, not to 
diſcolour it, only to have it criſp. When you take it 
out of the oven, looſen it from the cover very gently, 
and when quite cold, take it carefully off, and lay over 
your ſweet-meats, and it being hollow, you will ſee 
the fruit through it. If the tart is not eat, only take- 
off the lid, and your ſweet-meats may be put into the 
pots again. 
To make Mince Meat. 
ARE and core pippins, till you have got a 
pound; add of beef ſuet a pound, and raiſing 
ſtoned half a pound; chop theſe very fine; take can- 
died orange, lemon, and citron, one ounce of each, a 
pound of currants waſhed clean, and rubbed in a cloth 
till dry; half a pound of ſugar, and a little falt ; cin- 
namon and mace a quarter of an ounce of each, finely 
beaten, and a quarter of a pint of red wine ; ſhred 
the ſweet-meats, but not very ſmall ; then mix alt 
very well together, and put it cloſe down into a pot 
for uſe. 


When you make your pyes, ſqueeze a little orange- 
into them. 
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To make Mince Pies the befl Way. 


ARE and core two pounds of golden pippins; two 


pounds of ſuet clean picked, and two pounds of 


raifida of the ſun ſtoned; chop theſe ſeparately very 


fine ; add two pounds of currants waſhed, dried, and. 
rubbed very clean in a cloth; put theſe ingredients to- 
gether, into a large pan, ſtrew in half an ounce of cin- 
namon beaten fine, a pound of lump- ſugar pounded, 
the peel of a lemon cut fine, the juice of a Seville 
orange, a gill of ſack, and a pill of brandy : Mix all 
theſe very well together; then put it down cloſe in a 


pot, and lay over it writing-paper dipped in brandy. 


When you make your pies, add ſweet-meats to them, 
if you pleaſe, but you will find them Ty good 
without. 


To make Mince Pies * Lent. 
OIL fix eggs hard, a dozen of golden pippins 
! pared and cored, a pound of raiſins of the ſun 
ſtoned ;. chop theſe ſeparately very fine; a pound of 


currants waſhed, cleaned, and rubbed in a cloth, two 


ounces of ſugar pounded, an ounce of citron, and an 
ounce of candied orange, both cut ſmall, a quarter of 
an ounce of beaten cinnamon, two cloves beat fine, and 
half a nutmeg grated, a gill! of canary, and half a gill 
of brandy ; ſqueeze in the juice of Seville orange; 
mix theſe all weil together, and preſs them cloſe down 


into a pot for uſe. 
A Yorkſhire Pudding. 


AKE a quart of milk, four eggs, and a litile 


ſalt, into a batter with flour, like a pancake 
batter ; put ſome beef-dripping into a ſtew-pan, and 
when it boils, pour in the pudding, and do it till it is 


near 
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-near enough, (this pudding is only made when you 
have roaſt beef) turn a plate upſide down in the pan, 
then put the ſtew-pan and pudding under the beef, and 
let it drop on. the pudding, till you take it up. When 
you have ſent your meat to table, drain all the fat from 
the pudding, ſet it on the fire to dry a little; then flide 
it into a diſh, and ſend it to table with butter in a cup. 


A bailed plain Suet Pudding. 


A Quart of milk, a pound of flour, a pound of 
beef ſuet ſhred ſmall, four eggs, a ſpoonful of 
| beaten ginger, and a tea-ſpoonful of ſalt; mix the eggs 
and flour with a pint of the milk, very thick, and the 
ſeaſoning ; then mix the ſuet, and the reſt of the milk 
all together; let it be pretty thick, and boil it two 
hours, 
4 Stea Pudding. 

TAKE a good paſte, with ſuet ſhred very fine, and 

flour; mix it up with cold water, and a little 
ſalt, and make your cruſt pretty ſtiff ; about two pounds 
of ſuet to a quarter of a peck of flour. Let the ſteaks 
be either beef or mutton, well ſeaſoned with pepper 
and ſalt ; make it up like an apple-pudding, tie it in a 
cloth tight, and put it into the water boiling. If it 
be a large pudding, it will take four or five hours ; if 
a middling one, three hours. 


This is a very nice cruſt for an apple-pudding, or 
pigeons boiled in cruſt. 
To make Quince, Apricots, or White Pear Alumb- 
Pudding. 


CALD the quinces very tender, pare them thin, 
ſcrape off all the pulps, ſtir in ſugar till it is very 
ſweet, a little ginger and cinnamon finely beat; take a 
pint of cream, the yolks of four eggs, and ſtir into 
| the 
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the quinces, (it muſt be pretty thick) lay a putt paſte 
on the rim of the diſh, butter the inſide, pour in the 
pudding, and bake it. 

Apricots, or white PIO may be done this 
way. 


To make an Apricot Pudding. 


ODDLE large apricots very tender, as many as 


you think will fill your diſh ; btuiſe them ſmall, 
and ſweeten to your taſte; beat up the yolks of ſix eggs» 


and two whites; ſtrain them to a pint of good cream, 
and mix all well together; lay a puff. paſte all over your 


diſh; pour ia the ingredients, and bake it half an hour 
don't put it in too hot an oven; ſift fine ſugar over it, 
and ſend it hot to table. 

Almond Pudding the Ipſwich Way, 


LICE thin about three ovnces of the crumb of a. 


fine loaf, into a pint and a half of cream, blanch 
half a pound of Jordan almonds, and beat them to 
a fine paſte, with orange flour water; beat up the 
yolks of eight eggs, and four whites; ſtrain them, 
and mix all well together, with a quarter of a pourd 


of pounded ſugar, and a quarter of a pound of freſh 
butter melted ; lay a puff paſte at the bottom of the 
diſh, and pour in the ingredients, | 


A Pruen Pudding. 


TTA q quart of new milk, beat fix eggs, Ry three 
whites, with half a pint of the milk, and four 


ſpoonfuls of flour, a little ſalt, and two tea-ſpoonfuls 
of beaten ginger, then by degrees put in the remainder. 


of the milk, with a pound of pruens; tie it up in 2 
cloth, and boil it for an hour and an half; pour but- 
ter and ſugar over it. 
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Vou may make a damaſcene pudding the ſame 
way. 
A Pufſ-paſte Pudding. 
AKE a good puff paſte, and roll it out ; chop 
. ſome golden pippins very ſmall, waſh and rub 
ſome currants very clean, then ſtrew the fruit over 
the paſte pretty thick, and roll it up long-ways 3 put 
it into a cloth, pin the ſides cloſe, and tie the ends 
tight ; boil it for an hour and an half, if pretty 
large, if not, an hour. Pour melted butter and ſugar, 
with a little wine over it, and ſend it to table. Gar- 
niſh the diſh with currant jelly. 
A Ratafia Pudding. 


OIL a quart of cream with two or three laurel 

leaves; take out the leaves, and break in half a 
pound of Naples biſcuits, half a pound of butter, a 
glaſs of ſack, nutmeg, and a little ſalt; take it off 
the fire, put it into a pan, and cover it over ; when 
almoſt cold, blanch two ounces of almonds, beat them 
with the yolks of five eggs, mix all well together, 
and bake it in a moderate oven half an hour. Sift fine 
ſugar over it when it goes to the oven. 


To make a Tanſey. * 


EAT ten eggs very well with a little ſalt, half a 
pound of loat-ſugar pounded, half a pint of ſpi- 


nage Juice, and a ſpoonful of the juice of tanſey ; 
mix them well together, and ſtrain it to a quart of 


cream ; grate in half a pound of Naples biſcuits, and 


a nutmeg ; add a quarter of a pound of Jordan al- 
monds blanched and beat fine, with a little roſe-water, 


and mix all well together; put it into a ſtew. pan, with 
a piece of butter the bigneſs of a golden Pippi. Set 


it 
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it over a flow charcoal fire; keep it ſtirring till it is har- 


dened ; then butter a diſh very well, that will juſt 
hold it : Put in the tanſey, bake it in a moderate oven, 
taking care that it is not ſcorched. When it cames 
home, tum it upon a pye plate, cut Seville oranges in 
mall quarters, and lay round it, and on the tanſey, 
citron, and orange peel cut thin, with double refined 
ſugar laid in little beaps between. 
Tf you have not Naples biſcuits, grate ſeven ounces 
vf the fineſt ſtale bread you have. 
To make Ora nge or Lemon-Pudding. 

* the yolks of ſixteen eggs, beat and ſtrained 

into half a pound of butter melted, half a pint 
of cream, and half a pound of loaſ-ſugz« pounded ; 
Pare two Seville oranges, boil them very tender, ſhift- 
ing the water till the bitternets is almoſt gone: Beat 
it fine in a marble mortar, with a ſpoonful of orange- 
Nour water; mix all together, and make a puff-paſte, 
and lay it at the bottom of the diſh; put your ingre- 
dients in, and bake it about an hour. 

A lemon-pudding is done the ſame way, only have 
lemons inſtead of oranges, and you may make uſe of 
candied lemon-peel cut very fine, inſtead of the 
green. 

To make a Spinage Pudding. 

GIL a pint of cream, with ſome. lemon-peel, A 
B blade of mace, half a nutmeg cut in pieces ; 
ſtrain it off, and tir it till it is cold, then boil a good 
"bandful of young ſpinage tender; chop it very fine; 
'beat up eight eggs, leave out four whites, add ſome 
nne ſugar pounded, and a glaſs of ſack; mix all well 


together, put it into the diſh, with a pulf-p aſte at the : 
'bot- 


0 
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bottom, and lay on the top candied orange and lemon 


cut in thin ſlices, Half an hour, or a little berter, will 
bake it. 


To make white Hogs Puddinge. 
RATE the crumb of a two-penny loaf, chop a 


. pound of beef ſuet, blanch and pound half a 


pound of almonds, with a little roſe-water, and a very 
little ſalt 3 ſweeten it to your palate ; add a little mace 
finely beaten ; beat fix eggs, leave out two whites, 
ſtrain them to a pint of cream, and mix all together; 
cut ſmall the marrow of two or three beef-bones , 
and as you fill the guts, put pieces of ' marrow in. Run 
ſame roſe-water through the guts; don't fill them too 
tull. When the kettle. boils, put them in; let it but 
juſt ſimmer the time wy are boiling, and they will not 
break. 

The plumb. 3 are made the ſame way, ate 
adding currants inſtead of almonds. They will be very 
good without the marrow. 


To make a boiled Rim Paddin g. 


PAK a quarter of a pound of rice well picked and 
waſhed, tie it in a cloth, leaving room for it to 


ſwell , boil it for an hour; take it up, and tir in a 
quarter of a pound of butter, ſome nutmeg and ſugar; 
tie it up again very tight, and-boil it an hour more. 
When you ſend it to table, pour butter and ſugar over 
it. 

To make a ground Rice Pudding. | 
T* a pint of milk put four ounces of ground rice; 
boil it for ſome time, keeping it flirring, left it 
| ſhould burn; pour it into a pan, and ſtir in a quarter 
of a pound of butter ; then beat unt ax eggs, leaving 
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out half the whites, a little lemon-peel finely ſhred, 4 
little nutmeg grated, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, 
a gill of cream, a little roſe-water, and as much falt 
as you can take up betwixt your thumb and finger; 
mix all well together, make a puff-paſte, lay it round 
the rim of the diſh, and bake it. You may lay citron 
or orange cut very thin, on the top, and ſtrew a few 
currants oa. 
To make a Bread and Butter Pudding. 
AKE a good puff-paſte, and lay it over the diſh, 
& Ornament the rim as you pleaſe. Pare all the 
eruſt of a penny French roll, ſpread it with butter, and 
eut in thin ſlices; waſh ſome currants very clean in 
warm water, and dry them in a cloth, to get out all 
the little talks ; cut candied citron into very thin ſlices, 
lay a layer of currants and citron next the cruſt, then 
a layer of bread and butter, then currants and citron; 
do ſo till alt the bread and butter is laid in: Beat up 
four eggs, and ſtrain them into a pint of milk, with a 
little ſalt, near half a nutmeg grated, and one ſpoon- 
fa! of orange-flower water; flir all together, pour it 
over the bread and butter, and ſend | it to the oven. Half 
an hour will bake it. 
To make New-College Puddings. | 
AKE of the crumb of a ſtale loaf, about the quan- 
tity of a penny French roll, crumble it, and paſs 
it ME ork a cullender ? cut a quarter of a pound of 
beef ſuet very fine, waſh and dry a quarter of a pound 
ot currants, beat up ſix eggs, (leave out two whites) 
with four ſpoonfuls of cream, a nutmeg, and a little 
fine ſugar pounded; mix all together, flour your hands, 
and make them up the ſize of a turkey's egg, but 4a 
ther 
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ther flat; fry them in clarified butter over a clear fire, 
turning them till they are of a fine brown. Diſh them 
up, and pour over melted butter, with a little wine and 
ſugar in it. 


You may garniſh the diſh with Seville oranges cut in 


A plain Bread Pudding. 
AKE the crumb of a penny ſtale loaf grated fine; ; 
put as much boiling milk upon it as will juſt wet 
jt ; cover it over, and let it ſtand till cold; beat up 
fix eggs (leave out half the whites) and ſtrain them; 
add half a nutmeg grated, one ſpoonful of flour, and 
| ſugar to your taſte; mix all together; wet a cloth and 
flour it, then put in the pudding, and tie it up cloſe; 
An hour will boil it. | 
If you boil it in a baſon, butter the baſon firſt, fill it 
quite ful}, and tie a cloth over it. You may add roſe: 
or orange-flour water, if you pleaſe; pour melted but- 
ter with wine and ſugar over it. 
Too make a Rice Pudding. RE,” 
OIL a quarter of a pound of rice in a quart of 
milk, with a ſtick of cinnamon, till it is thick ; 
ſtir it often, that it does not burn; pour it into a pan, 
ſtir in a quarter of a pound of butter, and grate half 
a nutmeg; add ſugar to your taſte, and a ſmall tea- cup 
full of roſe- water; ffir all together till cold; beat up 
eight eggs (leave out half the whites) ſtir all well to- 
gether, lay a thin puff- paſte at the bottom of the diſh, 
and nip the edge : then pour in the pudding, and bake- 
it. 
A plain Rice Pudding. 
UT half a pound of rice well picked, into thr; e 
— of milk; add half a pound of ſugar, a 
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* ſmall nutmeg grated, and half a pound of butter ; but- 
ter the diſh with part, and break the reſt into the milk 
and rice; ſtir all well — pour it into a diſh, and 
nit. 


A Duaking Pudding. 


ARE a pint of cream, mix in very well three 


ſpoonfuls of the fineſt flour (take care there are 


no lumps in it) then beat up ten yolks, and three whites 
of eggs, with two ſpoonfuls of roſe-water; ſtrain the 
eggs to the cream and flour, ſeaſon it to your taſte, 


and ſtir all well together; butter a cloth very well, 


that has no holes in it, put in the pudding, and tie it 


up, but not too cloſe. Let the pot boil very faſt when 


you put it in, and keep it boiling ſo for half an hour. 
Melt butter and ſugar, with a little roſ2-water ; take 
up the pudding, pour the ance over it, and ſerve it 
u 
"Theſe ſort of puddings muſt be ſcnt to table i imme- 
diately, or they will fall, and grow heavy. You may 
tick almonds blanched on the top, if you pleaſe. 
A Neat's-Foot Pudding. 
ARE two neats feet that are clear and white, boil 
them till they are tender; take the meat clear 
from the bones, and ſhred it very fine, with half the 
quantity of beef ſuet finely chopped; mix theſe toge- 


ther with ſalt, ſugar, and beaten cinnamon; beat up 


fix or eight eggs very well, and ſtrain them to the feet 
and ſuet; ſtir it together, with a quarter of a pound 
of citron, and orange-peel minced very fine, and two 
handfuls of bread grated, with as many currants, that 
are clean waſhed and picked, as you think convenient; 
mix all theſe wel! together, butter the bag, tie it up, 
and 
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and boil it for two hours. Then ſerve i it up with ſweet 
| ſauce over it. | 
A Cuftard Pudding. 

bs an a pint of cream add fix eggs well beat and ſlrain- 

ed, two ſpoonſuls of flour, half a nutmeg grated, 

a little faſt, and ſugar to your taſte ; butter a cloth, 
tie it up not toocloſe,.put it into the pot when it boils,. 
and keep it boiling juſt half an hour. Take i it up, 1 
pour melted butter over it. 


An Oatmeal Pudding. 


| "Po a pint of good oatmeal, ſift it through a fine 
ſie ve, boil it in new milk and cream, a little cin- 
namon, nutmeg, and mace, beat fine; keep it ſtirring: 
till it is as thick as a haſty pudding ;. take it off, and 
ſtir in half a pound of freſh butter; beat up eight eggs, 
leaving out half the whites ; ſtrain them to three 
ſpoonfuls of ſack, and tir all together; lay a puff paſte- 
round the diſh, and butter the iofide very well. Let it 
not be over baked. 
Petit: Puddings, 
ARE a handful of grated bread, the ſame quantity 
of beef-ſuet ſhred very fine; a ſpoonful of flour, 
the yolks of two eggs, a ſpoonful of orange-flower. 
water, a ſpoonful of cheeſe curd, and a little ſalt and 
nutmeg ;. work it well together, with as little new milk 
or cream as you can; make them into round balls, and 
lay them in a little diſh, well buttered. Don't bake 
them too much. When they are baked, put them in- 
40 a china diſh, and melt butter and ſugar with 9 
of ſack, and pour over them. 
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Oxford Puddings. 8 
\ RATED bread; currants rubbed very clean, ſu- 
gar, ſuet ſhred very fine, a quarter of a pound 
of each ; grate in a good deal of nutmeg, and lemon- 
peel; then break in two eggs, and flir all well together; 
tie them up in fine cloths, and boil them a little more 
than half an hour. Have butter and ſugar ina wp. 
A Spinage Pudding. 
CALD and chop ſome ſpinage very fine, four ounces 
MF of biſcuit ſoaked in cream, the yolks of eight eggs 
beat up, a quarter of a pound of melted butter, a lit- 
tle ſalt and nutmeg, and ſugar to your taſte ; beat up 
all together, and ſet it over the fire till it is ſtiff, but 
don't let it boil ; cool it, and bake it in puff- paſte; or 
you may butter a baſon, and boil it. 
Ta make a fine Hunting Pudding. 
ICK a pound of beef ſuet, chop it, but not toe 
fine, a. pound of raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, a pound 
of currants well waſhed, and rubbed in a cloth, a 
nutmeg grated, and a little ſalt, four fpoonfuls of flour, 
two or three ſpoonfuls of cream, and a-ſmall glaſs of 
brandy 3 beat up fix eggs very well, and firain them 
to the other ingredients; ſtir all well together ; tie it 
up ina cloth, and boil it for five or ſix hours. Let it 
have a good deal of water to boil in. 
Another Hunting Pudding. | 
I C K a pound of beef ſuet, chop half pretty 
ſmall, cut the remainder in ſmall. dice; tone a 
pound of raifins, and cut them in two or three pieces; 
add a nutmeg grated, and.a little ſalt ; beat up four 
eggs, With three ſpoonfuls of cream ; ſtir all very well 
together, and boil it for four hours, 


To 
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To make a nice baked Plumb-Pudding. 

ASH and pick a pound of currants, and Tub 
them dry in a cloth, ſtone a pound of jar rai- 

fins, and put theſe into a pan; lice thin the crumb of 

a two. penny loaf upon the fruit; chop a pound of 


beef ſuet pretty fine, and ſtiew over the bread, grate 


in half a nutmeg, and a little ſalt ; boil a quart of 


milk, and pour all over; cover it, and let it ſtand till 
cold; beat fix eggs, and ſtrain them to the ingredients, 


and add a glaſs of ſack and brandy; beat up all well 
together; butter your diſh, and bake it. 


To make the Queen's Pudding. 


AKE half a pound of Naples biſcuits, cut them 


in two, and lay a layer of biſcuit at the bottom 
of the diſh, a layer of marrow upon that, then cur- 


rants waſhed and picked very clean, and candied citron 
cut in thin ſlices over that: Do fo till your diſh is full; 
beat up fix eggs, with half the whites, ſtrain them in- 


to half a pint of cream, with a tea-cupful of orange- 


flower water; and pour it over the biſcuits. Make a 
fine puft-paſte, and lay round the rim of the diſh. An- 


hour will bake it in a quick oven, 
To make Queen Anne's Pudding. 
'- A K E the crumb of a penny loaf, cut it in thin 


ſlices, pour upon it a pint of cream boiling hot, 


cover it, and let it ſtand till cold; ſhred half a pound 
of beef ſuet very fine, beat up three eggs, with two 
whites, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, half a nutmeg 
grated, and fix ounces of currants waſhed and rubbed 


in a cloth; tir all well together, butter the diſh, and 


bake it three quarters of an hour. 


A Carrot- 


ö 
li 
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A Carrot Pudding. 5 
RATE raw carrots till you have half a pound, 
add grated bread one pound, a nutmeg giated, 
ſome beaten cinnamon, a little ſalt, half a pound of 
ſugar, and half a pint of ſack, eight eggs beat and 
ſtrained, a pound of butter melted, and as much cream 
as will mix it well together; beat all together very 
well z then cover the diſh with puff-paſte, and bake it. 
Another Carrot Pudding. 

RAIL 2, carrot very tender, and when cold paſs 
it through a fieve ; put in half a pound of melted 
butter, eight eggs den out four whites) well beat- 
en and ſtrained, three ſpoonfuls of ſack, and one of 
orange flower water, a nutmeg grated, and a litrle 
ſalt; make it of a moderate thickneſs, with grated 
bread. Give it the ſame baking as you would cu ſtards. 


| Pippin Pudding. 
Bou. r pippins tender, and ſcrape them clean 
from the core, put in a pint of cream, with a lit- 
tle roſe, or orange-flower water, and ſugar to your 
taſte. Put apaſte over the diſh ; beat up the pudding, 
and pour it in. Bakeitina lack oven, and ſift loaf- 
ſugar over it, before it is quite done. 

Too make a Millet Pudding 

T'. a quarter of a pound of — 7 EY waſh and 
=» pick it very clean, put it into a quart of milk, 
and boil it till it is tender; when cold, beat up fix 
eggs, leaving out three whites, ſtrain them into a 
quarter of a pound of ſugar, a quarter of a pound of 
butter melted, and a little lemon peel ſhred very fine; 
mix all together, and put it into a diſh, with a puff 
paſte at the bottom, or only round. the tim, and ſend: 
it to the oven to bake. | To 


< We x. 
'To malls a rich Apple Pudding. 


are ſix large pippins ſcalded till tender, the peel 
of a large lemon boiled tender, half a pound of 


freſh butter, and almoſt half a pound of fine lump 
' ſugar; ſcrape the pulp of the apples upon the butter 


while they are hot, and fiir it about that they don't 
oil; when the apples, butter, ſugar, and lemon-peel 
are well mixed, let it ſtand till near cold; beat up five 
epgs leaving out two whites, and mix all together, put 
it into a diſh with a fine puff-paſte at the bottom, and 
bake it. | 
You may ſqueeze a little lemon j juice if you pleaſe. 
| To make a Marrow Pudding. | 
AKE a pint of cream, the yolks of eight eggs 
beaten, and three whites, a quarter of a pound 
of marrow, of raiſins ſtoned, and currants, each one 
handful; put a thin paſte in the bottom of the diſh, 
and then ſome ſippets of bread ; put in a layer of cur- 
rants and raiſons, and another of marrow, then all the 
ingredients, and grate a little lemon peel over. Three 
quarters of an hour will bake it. 


To make Apricot Dumplins. | 

6 gr of large ripe apricots as many as you want 

for a diſh, make a good puff-paſte, roll it out 
all of a thickneſs, cut the Apricots down the ſeam ſo 
as to take the ſtone out, fill it quite full with fine ſugar 
pounded, then roll each of the apricots in paſte, and 
tye them ſeparately in a fine piece of cloth that is not 
linty, and boil them near an hour. Pour them into a 
china diſh, with pounded ſugar in-a ſaucer ; you my 


ſend . butter in a cup. 
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To make Apple Dumplins. 
AK E a good puff-paſte, pare your apples, cut 


Piece of paſte, roll it out, and put in an apple, ard 
work the paſte round it, till it is all of a thickneſs; do 
ſo till you have worked up all the paſte, then tye them 
up in ſeparate cloths, put them into the pot when the 
water boils, and keep them boiling an hour and a half; 


take them up and ſend them to table, with melted but- | 


ter in a boat, and pounded ſugar in a ſaucer, 
To make fine Apple Dumplins. 


AKE puff paſte, pare the apples, and take th 
cores out with a ſcoop, then roll every apple in 


a piece of paſte, tye them'in a cloth ſeparately, and boil 


them an hour and a half; pare a lemon very thin, and 
ſhred the peel as fine as you can poſſibly, boil a tea 
ſpoonful-full of it in three ſpoonfuls of roſe, or orange 
flower water; take up the dumplins, and with a pen 
knife cut a round piece out of the cruſt, pour in a little 
melted butter, a tea ſpoonful of the orange-flower, or 
lemon liquor, and ſome fine ſugar; mix it with the 
apple, then lay on the piece of cruſt; when you have 
done enough for the diſh, ſend them to table. 
| To make Plain Dumplins. 

AKE as much flour as you would have dumplins 

in quantity, put to it a ſpoonful of ſugar, a little 
nutmey grated, a ſmall ſpoonful of yeaſt that is not bit- 
ter, and half a pound of currants well wafhed and clean- 
ed ; work them together of the fliffneſs you would for 
a common dumplin. Vou may boil them either in a 
cloth or without, pour over them melted butter, with 
ſugar and a glaſs of white wine; or ſend it in a boat. 


To 


them in quarters, and core them, cut off a 
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To make Suet Dumplins. 


Tan a pint of milk, four eggs, a pound of ſuet 
ſhred fine, and a pound of cutrants well cleaned, 


two tea ſpoonfuls of ſalt, and three of beaten ginger ; 


firſt take half the milk and mix it like a thick batter, 
then put in the eggs, the ſalt, and ginger, then the reſt 
of the milk by degrees, with the ſuet and currants, and 
flour enough to make it like a light paſte. Make them 
up about the bigneſs of a large turkey's egg, flat them 
a little, and put them into boiling water; move them 


ſoftly that they don't flick together, keep the water 


boiling, and a little more than balf an hour will do 
them. 


If you chuſe them plain, leave out the currants. 


To make Hard Dumplins. 


IX flour and water, with a little ſalt and beaten 
ginger into a light paſte, roll them into balls as 


| big as a turkey's egg, and when the water boils, put 


them in, and boil them three quarters of an hour; ſend 


up melted butter in a cup, and a flice of cold burterin 
a ſaucer. 


To make Pancakes. 


Eran E nine eggs, and half the whites, a quart of 


cream, and half a pound of freſh butter melted, 


beat the eggs with it, warm the cream, and mix all to- 
gether, with a glaſs of ſack, a little beaten cinnamon, 
and ſage, and flour ſufficient to make it into a batter. 


Put a pan over the ſtove to be hot, then pour in the 


| batter of what thickneſs _ pleaſe, and fry them with- 
out any butter. 


To 
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5 To make Scotch Pancakes. 
T O a piat of cream beat up eight eggs, leaving out 
two whites, a quarter of a pound of butter melted, 

one ſpoonful of flour, a nutmeg grated, three Gooatuls 
of ſack, and a little ſugar. When the butter is cool 
mix all together into a batter; have ready a ſtove with 
charcoal, and a ſmall frying-pan no bigger than a plate, 
tye a piece of butter in a clean cloth; where the pan is 
hot rub this round it, and put in the batter with a 
ſpoon, run it round the pan very thin, and fry them 
only on one fide ; put a ſaucer into the middle of the 
diſh, and lay the pancakes over it, till it is like a little 


pyramid ; ſtrew pounded ſugar between every pancake, 


and garniſh the diſh with Seville oranges cut in ſmall 
quarters. 
To make fine Pancakes. 
AKE half a pint of cream, half a pint of ſack, the 
| yolks of ſixteen eggs well beaten and ſtrained, a 
little falt, half a pound of ſugar pounded, a little 
beaten cinnamon, mace and nutmeg ; then put in as 
much flour as will make it into a thin batter, and fry it 
in freſh butter ; this ſort of pancakes will not be criſp. 
Another ſort of Pancakes. 
E AT up fix eggs, and ſtrain them to a pint of 
cream, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, ſome nut- 
meg grated, and as much flour as will make it of a 
proper thickneſs; take a ſmall frying pan very clean, 
vrhen it is hot put in a piece of butter about the big- 
neſs of a large nut, when melted, put in the batter, 
and fry the ae thin, and of a light brown. 


To 
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To make Pancakes, called a Quire of Paper. 
EAT and ſtrain fix eggs to a pint of cream, three 


orange flower water, add a little ſugar, half a nutmeg 
grated, and half a pound of butter melted ; when the 
butter is cold mix all well together. Butter the pan for 
the firſt pancake and fry them all as thin as poſlible z. 
when they are juſt coloured they are enough. Send. 


them to table as hot as you can, with beaten cinnamon, 


and pounded ſugar in ſaucers. 
To make fine Fritters, © 
T O half a pint of cream beat and ſtrain four eggs, 
and a glaſs of ſack, a large tea ſpoonful of 
brandy, one of orange flower water, and a little nut- 


meg grated ; make it into a ſtiff batter with fine flour: 


Pare golden pippins, cut them in halves, and core 
them; have your pan ready with a good deal of lard 
that the fritters may ſwim; dip them into the batter, 
and. fry them brown; take them out with-a lice, and 


lay them on a GR before the fire, till you diſh 


them up. 
Hrother fort of Fritters. 

HOP pippins that are pared and cored, but not 

too ſmall; beat ſix eggs, and ſtrain them to a quart 
of milk; then put in flour, and make it into a batter, 
not too thick; add a little falt, mace and nutmeg 
pounded, and a glaſs of fack; put in the apples, and 
mix ail together; then drop the fritters into boiling 
lard, and try them dry. 
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ſpoonfuls of flour, three of ſack, and one of 
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To make fruit Fritters. 

LICE the crumb of a penny loaf very thin, and 

pour over as much boiling milk as will wet it; let 
it ſtand till cold; beat five or ſix eggs, ſtrain them to 
the bread, and ſtir all together; then add a quarter of 
a pound of currants well cleaned, and ſome candied 
orange ſhred very fine ; mix them well together, drop 
them into a ſtew-pan with clarified butter, and fry 
them of a fine brown ; pour melted butter, with wine 
and ſugar, into a cup, ſet it in the middle of your diſh, 
and lay the fritters round it; fift ſome ſugar over them, 
and ſerve them up. „ 
Apple Fritters. 
ARE the apples, core them, and cut them in 
pretty thick round ſlices; make à batter as for 
pancakes, but rather thicker; when the lard boils, dip 
the apples all oyer in batter, and fry them ſeparate of 
a fine brown; when you ſend them to table, ſtrew 
pounded ſugar over them. 
Clary Fritters. 


TAKE freſh clary leaves, cut off the talks, dip 
them one by one into a thick batter, and fry them 
e in clarified butter. 
An Almond Fraze. 
LANC H a pound of Jordan almonds, and beat 
them fine in a mortar, take a pint of cream, the 
yolks of ten eggs, and four whites, mix all together 
with two ſpoonfuls of bresd crumbs, and ſugar to your 
taſte ; fry them in freſh butter, not too thick; keep 
the pan moviog that they may be of a fine brown, and 


not ſcorched ; ſtrew ſugar over them, and garniſh with 
Seville orange. 


To 
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To make Chips of Quinces. 


\IRST pare the quinces, then ſcald them very ten · ; 
der, ſlice them into a diſh, and pour a candy ſy- 


rup upon them ſcalding. hot; let them ſtand all night; 


lay them ſeparate on plates, and ſift double refined 
ſugar over them; turn them. every day, and fift ſugar 
upon them till they are dry, Keep them in a dry place. 
wrapped up in clean paper, and put into.boxes, 


To make Lemon Cheeſcakes, 
EEL a large lemon, and boil it in two or three 
waters till it is quite tender; blanch half a pound 
of almonds, beat them very fine with roſe or orange 
flower water, then beat the paſte, and mix it with the 
almonds; beat up ſix eggs. leaving out two whites; 


ſtrain them to half a pint of cream, and not quite half 


a pound of loaf ſugar pounded fine, then ſtir in the 
almonds and lemon-peel : clarify balf a pound of freſi 
butter, pour it clear off from droſs, and mix all toge= 
ther. Make a puff paſte cruſt, lay it over the patties, 
and fill them a little better than. balf full. Half an. 
hour will bake them. 
To make fine Cheeſeakes.. | 

UT half a pint of thick cream, warmed, into a 

pan, have five pints of milk hot from the cow, put- 
the cream to it with as much runnet as will turn it to 
whey; ; ſet it by the fire till it comes; then put the curd 
into a clean cloth, ſqueeze it a little, and let all the 
whey run from it; break the curd as fine as butter; 


blanch a quarter of a pound of almonds, beat them fide 


with orange flower-water, a quarter of a pound of 
mackeroons beat fine, ſugar a quarter of a pound ſifted; 
and the yolks of five eggs, with half a nutmeg grated, 
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and a quarter of a pound of currants plumped ; mix 
theſe well together, then melt ten ounces of butter,and 
ſtir it well into the other ingredients; put a puff paſte 
at the bottom of the patties, fill thew, vad bake them 
nicely. 

You make mackeroon cheeſcakes the ſame Ways only 
leave out the currants. 


To make Almond Cheeſcakes. 


B LANCH half a pound of Jordan almonds, beat 
them fine with orange flower water; beat up fit 


yolks and two whites of eggs, firain them to half a 
eu of lump ſugar ſifted, and a little beaten mace ; 
ate in ſome lemon peel vety fine; melt about half a 


pound of freſh butter, and mix all very well together; 
put a puff paſte at the bottom of the patty pans, fill 


them up, and take Care they are not over-baked. 
Fairy Butter. 
EAT the yolks of two hard eggs in a marble mor- 


tar, with ſome orange flower water, and two or 


three tea ſpoonfuls of fine ſugar pounded ; take the ſame 
weight of freſh churned butter as you have of the other 


ingredients; make it as fine as paſte, and paſs it through. 


a ſilver ſtrainer into a china plate. It is very pretty at 
a cold entertainment. | 
To make plain Cuſtards, either baked or boiled. 


AKE a quart of milk, boil it with a blade of mace, ' 


ſome cinnamon, and a little nutmeg cut in pieces; 
ſweeten it to your palate, and let it ſtand till almoſt 
cold, beat up eight eggs, leaving out four whites, with 
a little roſe water ; ſtrain the milk to the eggs, fill the 
cups, and bake them. 


If 
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1 you boil them, have a ſtew- pan of water boiling: 
over a ee fire, fill the cups and ſet them into the 


water, let them boil gently till they are done, which 


you will know by putting a knife into one; if it comes 
out clean, they are done; if it us let them boil 
longer. 
Take care the water does not boil into the cups. 
Te make Almond Cuſtards. 

AK E a pound of cream, beat a quarter of a 

pound of blanched almonds fine, with two ſpoon- 
fuls of orange flower water, ſweeten it to your taſte, . 
beat up the yolks of two eggs, and ſtir all together one 


way; boil it over a gentle clear fire till it is thick, then 


pour it into a cup: or you may bake. it in little china l 
cups. 
To make baked Cuſtards, | 
I OIL a pint of cream with cinnamon, mace, and 
3 a bit of lemon peel; when cold, beat up four eggs, ; 


leaving out two whites, a little orange and roſe water, 


a glaſs of ſack, and a little nutmeg grated; ſweeten it 
to your taſte, mix them well together, and bake them. 
in china cups, in an oven not too hot. 
To make Orange Butter. 
<AKE the yolks of ten eggs beaten, . half a pint of 
+ rheniſh wine, ſix ounces of-ſugar, and the juice 
of three china oranges ; ſet them over a gentle fire, and 
ſtir it one way till it is thick; when you take it off-the - 
fire, ſtir in a piece of the beſt. butter you can get, as big; 
as a large walnut ; put it. into cups or. glaſſes. 
Lemon Butte. 
A KE a quart of cream, boil it, and.thicken id 
with three eggs beat up; put in as much jqice 
| Qia: i: ð OT 
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of lemon as will curdle it with boiling it again; hang it 
up in a cloth till the whey is run out, beat it up with 
ſweet cream, and ſweeten it to your palate. 
To make a fine Cream. 
AK E a pint of cream, ſweeten it to your taſte, . 
grate in a little nutmeg, a ſpoonful of orange 
flower water, and two ſpoonfuls of ſack ; beat four eggs 
and two whites, ſtir it one way over a clear fire till it is 
thick ; have cups ready, and pour it in. 
Almond Cream. To, 
ARE a pound of almonds, blanch and beat them 
very fine, putting in orange flower water to keep 
them from oiling ;- then take a quart of good cream, 
boil it, and ſtir it till cold, that no ſkum may ariſe ;. 
put the almonds to it, mix both well together, then ſet- 
it on a clear fire, and when it is juſt ready to boil take 
it off, and ſttain it through a muſlin ſieve; ſweeten it 
to your taſte, and pour it into cups, glaſſes, or what: 
you think: proper. If you would have it ins put 
in a grain of ambergreeſe. 
To. make a Boiled 8 
UT the: crumb of a ſtale penny loaf thin, pour 
LA. over as much hot cream as will wet it, and co- 
ver it over till cold; then beat and ſtrain ſix eggs to 
it, a little lemon peel ſhred fine, a little grated nutmeg, 
and ſalt ; green it as you did the baked tanfey, and 
ſweeten it to your taſte; ſtir all over well together, 
butter a baſon, that will hold it, butter alſo a cloth to- 
lay over the top, tye it tight, and boil it an hour and 
quarter; turn it into a diſh, and garniſſi with Seviſte 
orange; ſtick candied orange cut thin on the top. 
Yout baſon muſt be quite full that you boil it in. 
and 
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and when you take off the cloth, run a knife round 
the top and = the diſh on it, and it will turn out 
whole. 


To make a Rice White Pot. 
OIL balf a pound of rice in a quart of milk, till 
it is tender, then beat it well in a mortar, with 
two ounces of almonds blanched ; boil a quar of cream - 
with two ſpoonfuls of grated bread, and let it be near 
cold; beat the yolks of eight eggs with ſome roſe wa- 
ter, ſtrain it, and mix all well together; ſweeten it 
with pounded. ſugar to your palate; butter the difh you. 
bake it in, (and be careful your oven is not too hot) 
cut ſome orange and candied citron thin, and lay over 
the top when it has been in the oven ſome time. 
To make Cheeſe Curd Florentine. 


O two pounds of cheeſe curds, add a pound of 
almonds blanched and finely pounded with roſe 
water, half a pound of currants-waſhed very clean and 
rubbed in a cloth, ſome ſpinnage boiled tender, and. 
chopped very ſmall, and ſugar to your taſte ; mix all 
very well together, ſheet the diſh with puff paſte, put 
in the-ingredients, and lay a tbin puff paſte over. Bake - | 
it in a moderate oven. 
To mate Cheeſe Loaves. 
E a pint of cheeſe curds, crumbs of bread bebe 
arge ſpoonfuls, the yolks of fix eggs, three whites, 
two ſpoonfuls of flour, a little cream, a bit of lemon 
peel ſhred very fine, and a little white wine ; beat all : 
: together in a mortar, with a quarter of a pound of freſh* 
. butter; put it into ſmall baſons, or little cups, and bake 
8 it; when you turn them into the diſh, cut ſome almonds 
in 
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in long flips and ſtick about them; pour over them 


melted. butter, with wine and fagkr- 


The Floating Iſland, a pretty diſh for a ſecond courſe, . 


or for a Supper, in the middle of the table. 
UT a deep glaſs diſh into a china diſh ;. take -a 


quatt of the thickeſt cream you can get, make it 
pretty ſweet with fine ſugar, pour in a gill of ſack, and 
the rind of a lemon grated very fine; mill the cream. 
till it is of a thick froth ; then as carefully as you can, 


pour the thin from the froth. into the diſh; take a 
French roll, (or as many as you want) cut it as thin as 


you. can, lay a layer of that as light as poſſible on the 


cream, then a layer of currant jelly; a thin layer of 


roll, then hartſhorn jelly; then roll, and over that, 
whip the froth. you ſaved off the cream very well, and 


lay at top as high as you can. 


Garniſh the rim of the diſh with wet and dry ſweet- 
meats and flowers: This depends entirely upon fancy. 
It looks very pretty in the middle of a table by candle - 


light. 5 
To male a fine Syllabub from the Cow. 


AKE your ſyllabub either of wine or cyder, (if 


cyder, put a ſpoonful of brandy in) ſweeten it, 


and grate in ſome nutmeg; then milk into the liquor 


till you have a fine light curd ; pour over it half a pint, 


or a pint of good cream, according to the quantity. of 
ſyllabub you make: You may ſend it in the baſon it 
was made in, or put it into cuſtard cups, and tea ſpoons | 


with it on a ſalver. 
To make a Strawberry.and Rasberry Fool. 
RUISE a pint of ſcarlet ſtrawberries, and a pint 


of raſberries, paſa them through a fieve, and 
ſweeten 


2 


Wis 

ſweeten them with half a pound of fine ſugar pounded, 
add a ſpoonful of orange flower water, then boil it - 
over the fire, for two or three minutes; take it off, 
and ſet on a pint and a half of cream, boil it and tir 
it till it is cold; when the pulp is cold, put them toge- 


ther, and ſtir them till they are well mixed; put the 
fool into glaſſes, or baſons, as you think proper. 


To make a Gooſeberry Fool. 


«Cc ALD a quart of gooſeberries, and paſs them 
through a fieve, make the pulp pretty ſweet with 
pounded ſugar, let it ſtand to cool, beat up the yolky 
of three eggs, ſtrain them to a quart of milk, ſet it over 
a clear fire with two ſpoonfuls of roſe water, and keep 
it till cold, then put the fruit to it by degrees; when 
all is well mixed put it into glaſſes, or cuſtard cups, and 
intermix them with jellies, fyllabubs, creams, &c. Or 
you may fend them to table by themſelves, with tea- 
ſpoons over every cup or glaſs. 
To make a Weſtminſter Fool. 
"= a quart of cream, beat up ſix eggs with 


Y 
two ſpoonfuls of roſe water, a little cinnamon, 
and nutmeg cut in pieces, ſweeten it to your taſte, ſtir 


all together, ſet it over a clear fire, and keep it ſtirring 


till it boils; then take a French roll, cut it thin, lay it 


in the diſh, and ſtrain the cream over it; when it is 
cold ſend it to table. 


To make black Caps. 


Tab as many Holland pippins as will fill your 
mazarine diſh ; cut them in half, and lay the flat 
fide downward ; put over them the juice of a lemon, 


two ſpoonfuls of orange-flower water, and ſome lemon- 


peel ſhred very line 3 ſift pounded ſugar. all over them, 
and 
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(1990) 
and. bike them a little better than half an hour, in a 
pretty quick oven. When you ſend them to "able; 
ſtrew pounded ſugar over. 

They are very fit for a ſupper, or garniſh has: a tans 
ſey, or to fill up a corner of a table, | 

To bake Pears. 

ARE what quantity of pears you think proper, 

leaving the ſtalks on; put them into a pan as cloſe 
as you can, one above another, for about three rows; 
throw in ſome cinnamon, a few cloves, and ſome le- 
mon-peel cut in pieces ; cover the pears with red wine 
and water ; put in ſugar at your diſcretion; tie them 
over with brown paper double, and let them be baked 
with the bread. 

If you do any quantity, and they are to keep for ſome 
time, you muſt allow a pound of ſugar to a pint of the 
liquor you put over the pears, You may cut them in 
halves when you fend them to table, with a whole one 
in the middle of the diſh, and the halves round, putting 
ſyrup over them a little more than to cover the bottom. 
of the-diſh. 

To flew Pears. 
\ UT the pears in halves, after they are pared, put. 
them into a ſauce-pan, with ſome whole cinna- 
mon, a little lemon peel, and a little more water than 
will cover them; ſet them over a ſtove, and let them 
ſtew till tender; then put ſugar to your taſte. Let 
them boil gently for half an hour, and ſet them bye. 


for uſe. 
To bake Pears of a Purple Colour. 
ARE fix or eight pears, and cut them in halves,. 


put them into a pewter diſh. that is big enough to. 
hold 


(91) 
hold them, and pour over them as much red wine and 
water as will cover them; add an ounce of ſugar to 


evety pear, and ſtrew ſome beaten cinnamon over 


them ; then put another diſh over that, and lute down 
the two rims very tight, with a tiff paſte made of flour 
and water ; bake them for about four hours, and my 


will be of a fine purple colour. 


You may lay a whipt ſyllabub between them, . 
you ſend them to table. It makes a very pretty diſh. 
A pretty baked Diſh. 
LANCH a pound of almonds, and beat them ne 
with ſome orange flour-water ; boil a quart of 
cream, with a ſtick of cinnamon, ſweeten it with fine 
ſugar to your palate ; when almoſt cold, take out the 
cinnamon, and mix in the almonds, with the yolks of 
fix eggs beat and ftrained ; take wo artichoak bottoms 
that are boiled, and cut them in thin ſlices: Then lay 
a puff-paſte all over the diſh, and ornament the rim; 
lay a layer of artichoaks, and pour melted butter over, 
then a layer of candied orange and citron ; do ſo. till the 
diſh is near full; then ſtir the cream well together, 
pour it over, and bake it half an hour without a lid. 
Serve it hot with fine ſugar ſifted over it. 
To make petit Patties of Fruit. 
AKE puff-paſte into what ſhapes you leaſe; 
fill them with preſerved pippin*, gooſeberries, 
or any preſerved fruit ; then cloſe them up, and you 
may either bake or fry them. If you fry them, it muſt 
be in a good deal of clarified butter, and care muſt be 
taken, that they are done very dry, therefore an oven 
is beſt. Diſh them up with fine ſugar over ibem, 


To 
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To ſtew Pippins. 

ARE your pippins nicely, cut them in halves, and 
take out the cores ; to a quart of ſpring water, put 
a pound of double refined ſugar, and a piece of lemon- 
peel; boil it almoſt to a ſyrup; take out the peel, and 
put in the pippins ; boil them till they are pretty tender, 
then draw them to one ſide of the fire, and let them 
ſtew till clear; take them out carefully one at a time, 
and lay them in a china or earthen diſh ior ule. They 
are very pretty to help out in a delert. | 
If golden pippins are done this way, they are very 

little inferior to apricots. 


To Make clear Cakes of any Pruit, as Gooſeberries, 
Currants, or Plumbs, _ 

\ ATHER the fruit in a iunny day, pick off the 

+ ſtalks and ſnufis, and put it into a clean dry jar; 
fill it with fruit, and tie it down cloſe, that no water 
can get in; ſet it into a pot or kettle of boiling water 
that will hold it; keep the water boiling, till you think 
the juice is come frum the fruit ; take it out of the pot, 
and pour it off through a fine ſieve; to every pint of 
juice add rather better than a pound of double refined 
ſugar ; put the-ſugar into a preſerving pan, with a little 
water, boil it till it comes to a high candy, then put 
in the juice, let the ſugar all melt again, and put it 
into clear cake glaſſes. When it has ſtood ſome time, 
pals a knife round it, take off the ſkin from che glaſſes, 
and ſet them into the ſtove the next day after they, are 
made. Your ſtove muſt be kept in a conſtant heat, 
putting in fire two or. three times a day, and not too 
much at a time. When you ſee them candy well, ſet 
them apart till cold, and then turn them out _ 
8 glaſs 


glaſs plates, or pieces of glaſs ; ; then put them into the 


ſtove till they are well candied on the other ſide, turn 
them again upon papers, till thoroughly dry, then box 

them up, laying paper between every row, and keep 

them in a dry place. 

If you have not a ſtove proper to dry them i in, you 

may do it in an oven, or by ſetting them in a window 

where the ſun comes, keeping the window ſhut. 


Too make Marmalade of Oranges. 


AKE a dozen and a half of large Seville oranges,. 
pare them very thin, cut them in halves, and 

fave the juice in a clean veſſel, covered over in a cool 
place; put the half oranges into water for one night, 
then boil them very tender, ſhifting the water till all 


the bitterneſs is out ; then dry them well, and pick out 


all the ſeeds and ſtrings as nicely as you can; pound 
them fine, and to every pound of pulp take a pound of 
double refined ſugar ; boil the pulp and ſugar almoſt to 


a candy, When this is ready, you muſt take the juice. 


of {ix lemons, the Juice of the ſtrained oranges that was. 


put by, and take its full weight of double refined fugar, 


all which pour into the pulp, and boil it pretty faſt, 
till it will jelly; put it into ſmall glazed pots, or glaſſes, 
and cover them cloſe. It will be a laſting ſweet- meat 
for any uſe. 
To make Hartfhers Flummery.. 80 
AKE half a pound of hartſhorn, and ivory ſhav- 

ings, one handful ; put them into two quarts of 

water, boil it till it is half waſted, then ſtrain it through a 
jelly bag; add a quarter of a pint of cream boiled, with 
a blade of mace; ſweeten it with double refined. ſugar 
to your taſte; ſtrain it once or twice through, the bag; 
R | adding 
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(194) 
adding a ſpoonful of orange flower-water, and put it 
into cups till cold. When you uſe it, ſet the cups into 
warm water, and it will turn out clean. Vou may put 


them into a diſh, or into ſaucers, and ſet them in a diſh. 
Eat it with wine and ſugar. 


To make red Quince Marmalade. 
. what quantity of quinces you pleaſe, pare 
and cut Them in quarters, and take out all the 
cotes; weigh the quinces, and to every pound have 
three quarters of a pound of loaf ſugar ; then put the 


cores and parings into water, and boil them for ſome 


time, put the quinces into a preſerving pan, and pour 
the liquor over them; let them boil over a gentle fire 
till they are very tender, take them out into a clean 


earthen pan, and bruiſe them till they are very ſmooth; 


then put them into the preſerving-pan again, beat the 
ſugar fine, and put half the quantity to the quinces; 
let it boil an hour, then put in the reſt of the ſugar, 
and let it boil an hour longer, or till it is of a fine deep 
red; put it into what ſized pot you pleaſe, and keep it 
for uſe; when cold, cut writing-paper juſt big enough 
to go into the pot; dip it into brandy, and lay it on the 
top of the quinces, and tie Paper over 2 keep it in 
a dry place for uſe. 
. To make Marmalade white. 
1 a pound and a half 'of fine ſugar, put to it 
half a pint of ſpring water, and ſet it over the fire 
till the ſugar is diſſolved:; take two pounds of quinces 
when pared and cored, cut themiin-quarters, put them 
into the ſyrup, and ſet them over a quick fire, breaking 
them againſt the ſide of the Pan as faſt as 'they boil ; 
* two or three of the quinces, and grate 8 * ; 
then 
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then take the pulp, and rain it into the ſyrup, to give 
it a quickneſs z you muſt put the ſeeds into three or four 
ſpoonfuls of water, over ſome embers, till it jellies, 
then put it to the marmalade, boil it till it comes from - 
the bottom of the pan ; and put it up for uſe, * 

Be ſure not to cover it while it is boiling, for fear of 
changing the colour. 

To make Marmalade of Cherries... 

T AK E four pounds of cherries,: ſtone-them; and 

cut them a- croſs the top; then take a pound of 
joaf-ſugar beat very fine; lay a layer of cherries, and 
ſtrew ſugar over them, then a layer of cherries and 
then ſugar, till all the cherries are in; make them boil. 
as faſt as you can, ſhaking them about for fear of burn= 
ing, and when they jelly, put them up for uſe, but do 
not cover them till they are colc. 

You muſt ſave the juice of the cherries to put to aber 
ſugar to melt iti and keep almoſt half the ſugar out, to 
put in when they are half boiled; when they are almoſt 
boiled, put in the reſt, for that will make them of a - 
better colour. - 

To candy Angelica Levine, | 

AKE the leaves before they be grown too big, | 
put them into a ſkillet of. boiling water; when 

they are tender, take them out, ſpread them on the bot; 
tom of plates, open them, and lay them one upon ano» 

ther, till the plate be pretty full; then pour upon them 
ſugar boiled to a pretty thick ſyrup, and let them ſtand 
two or three days, heating them now and then on ſome 
coals; lay them upon glaſſes; ſift ſugar on firſt, lay the 


leaves on one by one, and dry them i in the ſun; when 
R. 2 | they . 
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(16) 
they are dry, lay them in boxes, with paper between 
each layer of leaves. 
| To candy Eringo Roots. 
JIARE the roots, and boil them till they are very 
ſoft; to every pound of roots, allow two pounds 

of clarified ſugar. When the ſugar is boiled to a candy 
height, dip in the roots two or three at a time, and dry 
them in a ſtove for uſe. When they are dry enough, 
lay them in boxes, with writing-paper between each 
layer. 

3 To preſerve Morella Cherries, 
WH: K B a pound of cherries, and a pound of Jump 

ſugar pounded ; put a little water into a baſon, 
or bowl, lay a layer of cherries and ſtrew on ſugar, then 


cherries and then ſugar till all are in, let them ſtand all 


night; put the preſerving-pan over a flow fire till the 
ſugar is melted and they are juſt ready to boil ; ſet 


them by till next day in a cool place; co 10 agun, and 
ſet them by as before; ſet them on the fire and let them 
boil till they come to a conſiſtence, then put them into 
a galley pot for uſe; when cold, put a little My on 


the top, and paper them cloſe for uſe. 


To preſerve Morella Cherries without . 
TONE the cherries with a needle, or a fine bod- 
kin, to every pound of cherries, add a pound of 
Rr. lay them in a clean pan or baſon, and lay a 
layer of cherries and ſtrew the ſogar over them till all 
are in; for the reſt do them according to the laſt re- 
ceipt, only omitting to put brandy on them ; dip writ- 
ing paper in brandy and lay over them firſt, and put 


wiiting-paper over that; tie them down cloſe, and keep 
them in a dry place. 


To 
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To dry Apricots like Prunelloes. 
AKE a pound of apricots, cut them in halves, 
boil them in a thin ſyrup till they are tender, 
and let them ſtand in the ſyrup a day or two, then take 
them out, and lay them on glaſſes, or an earthen diſh - 
to dry; you may dry them in a warm oven; or in the 
ſun; and when they are as dry as prunelloes, box them 
up. | 
* You may do red plumbs the ſame way. 
To dry Artichaak Bottoms.:. 
OIL them as you would for eating. take off the 
leaves and choak, dry them in a ſlack oven, and - 
thi put them into white paper bags, and keep them 
in a dry place. 1 
Put thoſe into warm water, and ſet them by the fide - 
of your ſtove,” covered: for ſome: time, till they are 
plump. Theſe are better. for white fricaſsees, or any 
made diſh that you uſe cream in, than the pickled 
ones; and with tbeſe you may make a pye, but you 
cannot fo well with the other; yet for any diſh wit a 
z brown ſauce, I would prefer the other. 
To dry Cherries, -. 
AK E fine Kentilh cherries, ſtone: them and to 
* every five pounds of cherries, add a pound of loaf. 
ſugar pounded fine ; put the fruit and ſugat into a2 
pteſerving- pan, with as much water: as will juſt cover 
them; boil, them till tender, take them off, and put 
them into earthen pans tilt the next day; put them upon 
ſieves, and dry them in the ſun, or in a ſtove; when 7 
dry, preſs them down. uni the box you. defign. to- * p ö 
them in. F 
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To preſerve Oranges whole, 

AK E of the beſt Seville oranges you can get, 
what quantity you pleaſe ; pare them very thin, 
and bw them in water three or four days, ſhifting 1t 
every day ; put the oranges in a kettle of fair water, 
and a board over them to keep them under : Have water 
boiling to fill the kettle up three or four times ; for 
they will take up ſeven or eight hours boiling ; they 
muſt be boiled till a wheat ſtraw will paſs through 
them, then take them up, make a little hole in the 
top, and ſcoop'the ſeeds out very carefully, weigh them, 
and fo every pound of oranges have a pound and three 
quarters of double refined ſugar, pounded and ſifted 
through a lawn ſieve; fill the oranges with ſugar, and 
ſtrow ſome over them, Let them lie while you make 
this jelly. | 
Take two dozen of pippins, and lice them into fair 
water; when they are boiled tender, ſtrain the liquor 
from the pulp; to every pound of oranges, you muſt 
have a pint and a half of this liquor; put to it three 


parts of the ſugar you left in filling the oranges, ſet it 


on the fire, and let it boil ; fkim it well, put it in a 
clean earthen pan, till it is cold; then put it into a 
ſkillet with the oranges, and with a fine bodkin job the 

oranges, to let the ſyrup into them; whilſt they are 
boiling ſtrew on the reſt of the ſugar ; when tbey look 


clear take them up, and put them ſingly into glaſſes ; 


then boil the ſyrup till it almoſt jellies, and fill up the 
glaſſes till the-orange is more than covered. When 
they are cold, paper them cloſe, put them into a fiove,. 
or a dry place. | 
To 
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Jo preſerve Apricots in Halves, 

Ic the apricots before they ate full ripe, halve 
them, and take out the ſtones, pare them very 
thin, then weigh them, and to every pound of apri- 

cots have a pound of double refined ſugar beat fine ; 
lay a layer of ſugar firſt, then apricots, then lugar, then 
apricots, till all are in: Let them ſtand all night, the next 
day put them into a preſer ving- pan; put no more into 
the pan at a time than you can conveniently turn, for 
fear of breaking ; ; boil them over a flow fire, ſkim them 
well, and turn them over ſeveral times in the boiling ; 
the firſt time they muſt be but half done. When they 
are cold, ſet them over the fire again, and let them boil 
gently, till they look clear, and the ſyrup is of a good 
thickneſs. When they are cold, put them nto pots or 
glaſſes ; cover them cloſe with a paper dipped in brandy, . 
then tie a white paper over that, and keep them for 
uſe in a dry place. 
To preſerve Apricots whole. 
. what quantity of apricots you pleaſe, pare 
them, open them as little as poſſible, and take 
out the ſtones, break the ſtones, and take out the ker- 
nels, blanch them, and put a kernel into every apricot; 
have the ſame weight of double refined ſugar as you 
have of fruit, and do them the ſame way that you pre- 
ſerved the apricots in balves. 


To preſerve Apricots for Tarts. 


1 bo A K E apricots that are moderately ripe, part 
and ſtone them, put them into a preſerving- pan, 
a layer of apricots, and a layer of fine ſugar heaten ; 
let them lie twelve hours, then put to them a little 


water, or a gill of white wine; ſet them over a 1 
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fire, al they are pretty well ſcalded; take them off, ad | 
let them be cold; put them on again, and boil them 
ttill they are clear and tender. Theſe will not be ſo clear 
as thoſe that are pared. When they are cold, put them 
into pots, and tie them down cloſe for ule... 
To preſerve Cucumbers. .. 
AKE ſmall cucumbers, and large ones cut in quar- 
ters, to look like citron. Let them be the great- 
eſt and freeſt from ſeeds you can get; put them into a 
ſtrong brine of ſalt and water, in a ſtrait-mouthed pot, 
with a cabbage leaf over them, and let them ſtand in 
a warm place till they are yellow, then take them out, 
and waſh them; ſet them over a gentle fire, with 4 
little ſalt in the water, and a cabbage leaf on the top; 
cover the pot very cloſe, till they are green, but do 
not let them boil. If they are not a good clear green, 
changing, the water will help them; if this is neceſſary, 
put them into a warm pot, till the veſſel they were done 
in is ſcoured very clean; prepare the ſecond water as 
7 at firſt ; when it is hot put them in, and cover them 
W |, cloſe. As ſoon as you find they are of a fine green, 
| and clear, take them off, and keep them in the water 
till it is cold; take them out, and put them. into. cold 
water for two days, changing the water twice a-day, | 
to take off the ſaltneſs; take all.the ſeeds and pulp out - 
of the quartered ones, wipe them and the ſmall. ones . 
very dry, then make a ſtrong ſyrup of double refined 
ſugar, ſome leman peel, and a .good deal of . | 
firſt ſcraping off the outer part: When-+ the ſyrup i 
boiled to a proper height, and cold, put them in; Ob- 
ſerve, if the ſyrup does pot keep, boil it up once in 
, two. or three days, for about three weeks, there my : 
| | | | 5 {ng .- 
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the moſt danger of their ſpoiling at the firſt ; tie them 
down, and keep them in a dry place. 

To preſerve Peaches whole. j 

AKE large Newington peaches, not too ripe, as 9 

94 5 - many as you pleaſe, then take half the weight ; 
j of the fruit of the fineſt ſugar, make it into a ſyrup p 

prick the peaches full of holes with a needle, and put 
them into a ſyrup ſcalding hot; ſet them over a gentle 
fire for ſome time, taking care they do not boil, for 

that will make their ſkins crack; keep them conſtantly 

under the {yrup, with a bunch of clean feathers ; take 
them up carefully, put them into a large jar, pour the 
ſyrup aver them, and let them ſtand all night; the next 
day put them, one at a time, into a preſerving-pan, 
pour the ſyrup they were in over them, and let them 
boil very gently over a flow fire a quarter of an hour ; 


take them cut, and put them into a glaſs veſſel that 
< will hola them, and liquor enough to cover them, above 
L 1 an inch at leaſt. Have ready ſome of the beſt French 
p brandy you can get, and fill the glaſs with a ſpoonful 
r of ſyrup, and another of brandy, by turns, till the 
>: fruit is more than covered When they are quite cold, 
be tie them down with a bladder, aud a leather over that. 
* NeQarines may be done the ſame way. 

s 20 ſcald Fruit for preſent Uſe. 

d : IRST weigh the fruit, then put them into as much 
7, - | boiling water as will cover them, ſet them over 
is a ſlow fire, and keep them in a ſcald till they are ten- 
ny der, but do not let them boil ; take them off, and let 
in 


them ſtand till cold, with a paper put cloſe over them; 
ng. then toevery pound of fruit put half a pound of fine 


ſugar, and boil i it gently till it looks clear. All 
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'y All fruit is put into the water hot, except pippins, g 
And they are put in cold. : 
To make Hartſhorn Jelhy. 
AKE four calves feet, and two handfuls of harts- 
horn ſhavings, boil them in a gallon of water over 
a ſlow fire, till the liquor is a ſtrong jelly, which you 
will know by the bones falling out of the feet: ſtrain it 
off into a clean pan, and as foon as cold, take off all 
the fat very clean, and the ſediment from the bottom; 
put it into a preſerving- pan, with a-quart of Liſbon. 
wine, the juice of two lemons, and the peel of one; 
ſweeten it with double refined ſugar to your taſte; beat 
the whites of twelve eggs till they come to- a froth, 
mix all together, and let it boil till it begins to break ; 
then run it through a ſwan-ſkin jelly bag; put it in by 
degrees, till it runs perfectly clear, then put a china 
bowl for it to run in; tie a little ſaffron up in a piece 
of muſlin, and ſoak it in ſome of your jelly ; when it 
is coloured, put it in another bowl, and let the remain- 
der of the jelly run off. Fill the glaſſes while warm, 
ſome yellow, ſome clear, for uſe. You may cut lemon» 
peel in long flips, very fine, and put into ſome of the. 
glaſſes, It looks very pretty, 
. Calf's-foot jelly is done the ſame way, leaving out 
the hartſhorn ſhavings, 

A3 s ſoon as you have done with the bags turn it in- 
3 ſide out, and waſh it very clean in luke warm-water, 
and be very careful that no ſoap comes near it; if you 
: do, you ſpoil both your bag and»the next jelly you 
- - make; andletit be thoroughly dry before you 28 it by. 


To 
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To make Currant Felly. 
\A K E what quantity of currants you pleaſe, 
pick them clean from the ſtalks, put them into 
a preſerving-pan, and ftrew a little double refined ſugar 
over them; ſet them over a flow fire till the juice rides 
above the fruit, then ſtrain it off through a fine ſieve; to 
every pint of juice add rather better than three quarters 
of a pound of double refined ſugar, ſet it over a pretty 
quick fire, and take off the ſcum as it riſes; boil it till = 
it jellies, which you will know by put ting a little int 
a ſaucer, or ſpoon, and ſetting it in a cool place for a | 
little time; when you find it a good jelly, take it off, 
and put it warm into pots or glaſles.; z tie writing-paper 
cloſe over it, and keep it for uſe in a dry place. 
Note. Cut paper che ſize of the pot or glaſs, dip it 
1nto brandy, Jay it next the Jelly, and twiſt another 
paper over that. 8 
Another way to make Currant Jelly. 
AKE a guantity of currants, put them into a 
ſtone jar, and tie a cloth double over the top ; 1 
ſet them into a pot, or copper of water cold; let it 
boil till you think the juice is all drawn out, then ſtrain | 
it through a fine ſieve or jelly bag; to every pint of 
juice break rather more than three quarters of a pound 
of loaf-ſugar into pretty large lumps, dip every lump 


i 


- into ſpring water, put it into the preſerving-pan over a 

. ſtove, as the ſcum riſes in the boiling take it off till no 
= more riſes, and it is perfectly clear; put your juice into 
* another pan, and boil it; as it boils take off all the ſcum 
be 


very clean; when no more ſcum riſes, put them both 
together, and boil it tilbit jellies; pot or glaſs it as you 


think 


* 


o 
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think proper; when cold paper them over, according 
to the foregoing receipt. | 


To make Rasberry Jam. 


AKE raſberries ſull ripe, bruiſe them fine with a 
ſpoon, and add better than a gill of the juice 
of currants; to a pound of jam, put rather more than 


a pound of lump-ſugar; boil it till it comes to a good 


conſiſtence, then put it into os or glaſſes ; when cold 
paper it over for uſe. 
To make a fine Rasberry Fam. 
AKE raſberries full ripe, bruiſe them very fine, 
add a gill of the juice of curran's, and pals them 
through a ſieve, to take out all the feeds ; to every pound 
of pulp put a pound of double rebned ſugar pounded, 
boil it to a proper thickneis, put it into ſmall pots or 
glaſſes, paper it down according to the receipt for cur- 
rant jelly, and keep it in a dry place. If you perceive. 
it does not keep, boil it again, and add ſome more ſugar 
to it. 
A Blanc-Mange. 
O two calves feet, and a handful of hartſhorn 
ſhavings, put three quarts of water, boil it over 
a flow fire till it jellies, ſtrain it off, and let it ſtand till 
cold; then take off all the fat, and the ſettling at the 
bottom clean à way, blanch a quarter of a pound of 
ſweet almonds, beat them very fiae in a mortar, pour 
in near a tea-cupſui of orange- flower water as you beat 
them, to prevent their oiling, melt the jelly over the 
fire, and be ſure it is clean from any fat; then mix the 
almonds with a pint of cold cream that has boiled, put 
it to the jelly when it is milk-warm, ſtir all together, 
and ſweeten it with double refined ſugar to your taſte ; 
ſtrain 
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ſtrain it into baſons, or molds of what form you pleaſe, 
and let it ſtand till cold for uſe. Before you turn it 
out into the diſk, run a knife round the top, and put 
the bottom into warm water for a minute or two, and 
it will turn out whole. 
A Neſt of Eggs. 

AKE the eggs of Bantam fowls, as many as will 

fill a ſmall diſh, make a little hole at one end 
with a needle or pin, and a hole at the other end ſome- 
thing larger, then blow out all the infide, pour roſe or 
orange-flower water into every ſhell, and waſh them 
out, ſet the egg ſhells into bran, the ſmalleſt hole down- 
wards, and fill them with a ſtiff Blanc-Mange, warm 


out of a tea-pot ; when they are quite cold, break the 


ſhells, and lay the eggs into a diſh; peel a large lemon, 
cut the peel long-ways very thin, lay it betwixt the 
eggs, and round them. Then have a calf's foot, or 
hartſhorn jelly, run into the fame fized diſh that the 
eggs are in, made ſtiff; put the bottom of the diſh into 
warm water, and tun a knife round the ſides at top, lay 
a glaſs or flat plate upon it, and turn it upſide down, 
then nicely ſlide it over the eggs. 


Take great care you do not break the jelly in the 


turning of it. 
A Pig m Felly. 


UT a pig into __ quartets, and lay i it in a ſtew- 
pan, put in one calf's foot, the pig's feet, a pint 
of Rheniſh wine, the juice of four lemons, and a quait 
of water, three blades of mace, two or three cloves, a 


little lemon-peel, and ſome falt ; do it over a flow fire 


two hours, then take it up, lay the pig into the diſh you 
intend it for, then ſtrain the liquor, and when the jelly 
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is cold, ſkim off the fat, and leave the ſettling at the 
bottom ; warm the Jelly again, Pour it over the pig, 
and ſerve it up cold in the jelly. 
To make a whipt Syllabub. 
AKE a quart of cream not too thick, a pint of 
ſack, and the juice of two lemons, ſweeten it to 


your palate, and whiſk it up very well.; take it off with 


a ſpoon, and put it into glaſſes, They muſt not be 
made long before they are uſed. 
Another whipt Syllabub. 
AKE a quart of cream, boil it, and let it ſtand 
till cold; then take a pint of white wine, pare 


a lemon thin, and ſteep the peel in the wine two hours 


before you ule it; to this add the juice of a lemon, and 


as much ſugar as will make it very ſweet ; put all to- 
gether into.a bow], and whiſk it one way till it is pretty 
thick, fill the glaſſes, and keep it a day before you uſe 


it. It will keep. good for three or four days. Let the 


cream be full meaſure, and the wine rather leſs; if 
you like it perfumed, put in a grain or two of am- 


bergreaſe. 


i { 


Whipt Syllabubs another Way. 


＋ O a quart of thick cream put half a pint of ſack, 


the juice of two Seville oranges, or lemons, grate 


the peel of two lemons, and add half a pound of double 
refined ſugar well pounded; mix a little ſack with ſugar, 


and put it into ſome of the glaſſes, and red wine and 
ſugar into others, the reſt fill with ſyllabub only, Then 


whiſk your cream u p very well, take off the froth with | 


a ſpoon, and fill the glaſſes carefully, as full as they 
will hold. Obſerve, that this ſort muſt not be made 


long before they are uſed. 
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To make a Trifle. 
\ OVER the bottom of a diſh with Naples biſcuits 
\ broke, and wet them thoroughly with ſack; then 
make a boiled cuſtard pretty thick, and pour over the 
biſcuits when cold; and put a whipt ſyllabub over 
that. Garniſh the diſh with currant jelly, and rataha 
cakes, &G | f 
| To make very fine Syllabubs. 
AK E a quart and half a pint of cream, a pint 
of Rheniſh, and half a pint of ſack; grate the rind 
of three lemons into the cream ; with near a pound of 
double refined ſugar ; ſqueeze the juice of three lemons 
into the wine, and put it to the cream ; then beat all 
together with a whiſk half an hour, take it up together 
with a ſpoon, and fill the glaſſes. It is beſt at three or 
four days old, and will keep good nine or ten days: 
Theſe are called the everlaſting ſyllabubs. 
To make a French Cheeſe, 
* AKE a gallon of new milk, beat up eight eggs 
(leaving out four white) ſtrain them into the milk, 
with a large ſtick of cinnamon, and the juice of two 
lemons ; (weeten it to your talle, and mix all well to- 
gether, ſet it over a clear fire, keeping it ſtirring till it 
is ready to boil, then take. out the cinnamon ; lay a 
coarſe cloth over a pan, and pour it on the cloth; 
(about four hours will draia the whey from it) preſs 
the cheeſe tight into moulds, of what ſhape you pleaſe ; 


when it is ſettled, turn it into a china diſh, and pour 
this cream over it. . 
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The Cream for the Cheeſe. 


"I AKE a pint of new milk, beat up three eggs 
(leave out two whites) ſweeten it to your taſte ; 
put it over the fire, and ſtir it till it is thick enough 


then take it off, whip it till it is cold, and pour over 
the cheeſe. 


Ratafia Cream. 


OIL fix laurel leaves in a quart of thick cream} 

take them out, beat the yolks of five eggs with a 
little cold cream, and ſugar to your taſte; pour it into 
the cream, ſet it over the fire again, and keep it ſlir- 
ring, but do not let it boil; pour it into china diſhes, 
and when cold it is fit for uſe. 

Currant Cream. 

'RUISE currants that are thorough ripe in 
boiled cream, put in beaten cinnamon, and ſweet- 
en it to your taſte; then ſtrain it through a fine ſieve, 
and ſerve it up. You may do raiberries or ſtraw- 


berries the ſame way. It is beſt to ſweeten the fruit 


before you put it to the cream, which ſhould be almoſt 


- cold before the fruit is put to it, elſe it is e to 


curdle. 
Haſty Cream. 
UT three quarts of milk warm from the cow, into 
a ſkillet, and let it boil: When it begins to riſe, 
take it off the fire, and let it ſtand a moment: Take 
off all the cream from the top of it iato a plate. Set 
the ſkillet on again, and continue taking off the cream 
till the plate i is full; put to it ſome orange-flower, or 
any other ſweet water, and fift double refined ſugar 
over it before you ſend it to table. 
\ You 
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You may put a whipp'd cream on the top, raiſed 
high, and broken jelly round the rim of the plate. 
Cream of any preſerved Fruit. 
AK E half a pound of the pulp of any preſerved 
fruit, put it ima large pan, put it to the whites 
of two or three eggs beat together exceeding well for 
an hour, then with a ſpoon take it off, and lay it heap- 
ed on the diſh, or glaſs ſalver, with other creams, or 
put it in the middle baſon. 
N. B. Raſberries will not do this way: 
To make Gooſeberry Cream. 
\CALD tender two quarts of gooſeberries, paſs them 
through a hair ſieve with the back of a ſpoon, and 
to a quart of pulp, ſtir in well an ounce of freſh butter, 
and ſweeten it to your taſte ; beat ſix eggs very well, 
and ſtiain them to the pulp, ſet it over a gentle fire, 
ſtirring it till it grows thick; take it off, and let it ſtand 
till almoſt cold; put in two ſpoof of the juice of 
ſpinage firained thro” a fine ſieve, and one of orange- 
flower water, ſtir it well together, put it into what 
you pleaſe, and ſend it cold to table. 
To make a blanch'd- Cream. 
OIL a-quart of thick cream with fine ſugar and 
orange flower water; beat well the whi:es of 
twenty eggs, with a little cold cream, ſtrain-it, and: 
when, the cream boils, pour in the eggs; keep it ſtir- 
ring one way, till it comes to a thick curd, then take: - 
it off, and paſs it. through a hair - ſieve; beat it very well. 
till cold, and put it into little dishes for uſe. TI 
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| A Chocolate Cream, 5 
To a quart of milk put a quarter of a pound of 
lump-ſugar, and boil them about bfteen minutes; 
beat up the yolk of an egg, and ſtir it in; let it have 
three or four boils, take it off the fire, and put choco- 
late to it, till it has coloured the cream; ſet it on the 
fire, let it boil for a minute or two, and ſtrain it: Serve 
it in china diſhes. 
| A whipg'd Cream. 
EH ms a quart of thick cream, the whites of eight 
eggs well beaten, with half a pint of ſack; mix 
all together, and ſweeten it to your taſte, with double 
refined ſugar ; (you may perſume it, if you pleaſe, with 
a little muſk, or ambergreaſe, tied in a piece of muſlin, . 
and ſteeped a little while in the cream) pare a lemon, 
and tie ſome of the peel in the middle of the whiſk, 
then whip up the cream, take off the froth with a ſpoon 
and lay it in the glaſſes, or daſons. 
This does well over a fine tart. 
| To make a Cream like Carraways. 
JI AK E a quart of milk, ſet it over the fire, put 
rennet to it, till it comes like a cheeſe, ſqueeze 
the whey from it, then paſs it through a ſieve, with 
fine ſugar pounded, into the diſh you are to ſend it in, 
raiſe it up like a pyramid, then boil ſome cream with 
ſugar, and a little roſe or orange flower-water, ſtir it 
till cold, and put it round the pytamid. 
To make Lemon Cream. 
O a pint of water, add a pound of double refined 
ſugar, and a piece of lemon- peel; ſet it on the 
fire to boil, and then let it ſtand till cold; beat up the 
whites 


whitesof fix eggs, and one 3 with a tea · fpoonful 
of orange flower water, ſqueeze the juice of four le- 
mons, ſtir all together, and ſtrain it through a fine ſieve 
into the ſyrup, take out the lemon- peel, and ſet it over 
a gentle fire, ſtirring it one way till it is as thick as 
cream; put in a good deal of the peel, and put it in- 
to ate | 


You may put into the glaſſes lemon- peel cut. long, 
and very thin. 
To make a Steeple of Cream, 
AKE five ounces of hartſhora ſhavings, and two 
of ſhavings of ivory, a ſmall quantity of gum- 
dragon, and gum- arabic, put theſe into a ft6ne bottle 
that will hold about three quarts, fill it to the neck with 
water, tie down the cork, and ſet it into a pot of wa- 
ter, with a little hay at the bottom; let it boil gently 


for ſix hours, take it out, and let it ſtand for ſome time; 


take a pound of blanched almonds, beat them fine 
with roſe-water, and mix them with a pint of thick. 
cream by degrees: Take the cork out of the bottle. 
gently, and ſtrain the liquor through a fine cloth ; take- 


a pound of jelly, and put to the cream, ſet it over the 


fire, and ſweeten with double refined ſugar to your 
taſte, adding a grain of ambergreaſe ; ; let it be ready 
to boil, then take it off, and pour it into a gallipot that 
is picked at bottom; when quite cold turn. it into a 
diſh, and put whipped cream and currant jelly round it. 

To make a rich. Plumb Cake. 
AKE a gallon of fine flour, dry it in an oven, or 
before the fire, and force it through a fine ſieve; 
put to it ſix ounces of white ſugar, three nutmegs grated, 
and a little | mace pounded ; mix the ſpice and ſugar 
wi 
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with the flour, and then break in two pounds of freſh 
butter, and rub it into the flour till it is like grated: 
bread ; have ready ſix pounds of currants well waſhed. 
and aicked; ſer them before the fire to dry, and mix 
them with the flour; then wet it with a pint of good 
ale yeaſt, a-glaſsof ſack, and a pint of cream ſcalded, 
and let it ſtand till cold; put the yeaſt in firſt, then 
beat up.eight eggs, er four of the whites, put 
them to the yeaſt, and then the cream by degrees; if 
the cream and yeaſt is not enough to wet it, put in more 
cream, for it muſt be thinner than other cakes ; it need 
no more kneading. than to get it together, let it riſe co- 
vered witha cloth before the fire an hour, bake it in a 
pan, or hoop.; let the oven be very hot, and cooled 
again before you put in the cake; it will be baked in 
| leſs than an hour. 
Tolcea Cake. 
| oy two pounds of double refined ſugar, heat it 
: and ſift it fine ; likewiſe beat a little ſtarch, and 
mix with it; put a piece of gum into orange-flower 
water; when that is diſſolved, beat up the whites of 
ſix eggs to a froth, then mix all together, and beat it 
two hours; put it on the cake or cakes, and ſet it in 
the oven a quarter of an hour to fix it. 
To make a fine rich Plumb Cake. 
AKE half a peck of flour, dry it very well, and 

..S. whencool,-rub into it two pounds of the beſt 


freſh butter ; beat and fift fine mace; cloves, nutmeg, 
and cinnamon, in all a quarter of a pound and mix a 


quarter of a pound of. loaf-ſugar, with the ſpice ; 
then mix theſe ingredients with the flour. Take 
two pounds of raiſins of the. ſun ſtoned and. 


ped very fine, a pound of Jordan almonds 
blanched 


— 
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blanched and pounded, putting a little orange- -flower 
water to them, while you are beating them to prevent 
their oiling; take fix pounds of cufrants waſhed and 
picked very clean, dry them in a cloth, to take out the 
little ſtalks, and put theſe into the flour alſo, and mix 
them together. Take a pint of thick yeaſt that is not 
bitter, and half a pint of ſack ; beat up five eggs, 
(leaving out two whites) and: a quart of thick cream 
made warm, mix theſe together, and ſtrain them to the 
reſt ; work half a pound of citron, half a pound of 
orange, and half a pound of lemon cut in thin ſlices with 
the cake; ſet it before the fire with a cloth over it for 
ſome time to riſe, and when you think it has roſe fuf- 
ficiently, butter a hoop, and put in. the cake. It will 
take three hours baking. 


It is prope this gake ſhould have an icing, for which 
you have a receipt. 


To make a very good. Seed Cake. 
REAK eighteen eggs into a large pan, W leave 


out eight of the whites ; add to them two pounds 


of freſh butter, and with your hand work the butter 
and eggs till they are well mixed, and like thick barm 3; 


put in two. or three ſpoonfuls of ſack, two pounds of 
eight · peuny ſucar ſifted, two pounds of fine flour, and 
two ounces of carraway ſeeds ; mix the ſugar, flour, 
and ſeed, well together, and ſet it before the fire for, 
half an hour, covering it with a cloth, and remember. 
to put the flour, &c. in by degrees. Tin pudding pans 
are the belt things to bake it in, and take care it be not 
over-done; they will riſe very high in the oven, and 
when they begin to ſink again, they are baked enough. 


TO 
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| To mate a plain Plumb Cake. 
Pe: a pound and a quarter of flour to dry, when 
cold, rub in a pound of freſh butter, waſh and 
clean a pound of currants, and rub them in a cloth 
very well, to free them from ſtalks ; add rather leſs than 
a pound of ſugar, beat up ſix eggs, (leaving out two 
whites) a nutmeg grated, and a ſpoonful of orange, or 
roſe · water; mix all together, and beat it for an hour; 
bake it in a hoop, or tin-pan, as is moſt convenient. 
To make a Pound Cake. 

ET a pound of flour before the fire to dry, and 
then let it ſtand to be cold; beat a pound of butter 
in an earthen pan one way, till it is like a thick cream» 
beat up twelve eggs, (leaving out fix whites) ſtrain 
them into the butter, with a pound of ſugar ſifted, and 
a few carraways; fiir theſe well together, then duſt in 
the flour, and with a pudding ſtirrer, beat it very well 
for an hour ; butter a pan, and bake it an hour in a 

quick oven, 
Fer change you may add currants inflead of carra- 

Ways. 

| To make a fine Saffron Cake. 

1 quarter of a peck of fine flour, a pound 
and a half of freſh butter, a quarter of an ounce 
of mace and cinnamon together, beat fine, and mix 
the ſpice in the flour. Set on a quart of milk to boil, 
break the butter in, and ſtir it till the milk boils ; take 
off all the butter, and a little of the milk; beat up fix 
eggs very well, and put to the yeaſt and milk, ſtrain 
it to the flour, with ſome roſe-water, and the tinc- 
ture of -ſaffron ; beat up all together with your hands 
Lightly, and put it into a hoop or pan well buttered. i 
will 


11 | 
will take an hour and an half in a quick oven. You 
may make the tincture of ſaffron with the roſe-water. - 

To make little Cakes. 
O a pound of flour add half a pound of ſugar 
ſifted, half a pound of butter well beat, and a 
little orange- flower water; mix all well together, make 
them into little cakes, and bake them upon tins. 
To make a cheap Seed-Cake. 
1 half a peck of flour; ſet a pint of milk on 
the fire, and break in a pound and a half of but- 
ter; when all the butter is melted, ſtir in half a pint 
of ale yeaſt that is not bitter. Take half an ounce of 
all: ſpice beat fine, and a pound of ſugar fifted ; mix 
theſe with the flour firſt, then make a hole in the mid- 
dle of the flour, and pour in the butter, milk, and yeaſt. 
While you are working it, ſtrew in ſome carraway ſeeds, 
and ſet it before the fire to riſe ; bake it an hour and a 
half in a quick oven, 
It is beſt baked in, two cakes ; if you make i itin two, 
put currants in one, and carraway ſeeds in the other. 


To make a Seed Cake the Nun's-Way, 


T* four pounds of the fineſt flour, add three pounds 
of double refined ſugar beat and ſifted; mlx this 
with the flour, and ſet it before the fire to dry, beat 
up four pounds of nice freſh butter to a cream, break 
three dozen of eggs (leaving out ſixteen whites) and 
beat them up very well, with a tea-cupful of orange- 

flower water, ſtrain them into the butter, and beat 

them well therewith ; take the flour and ſugar, and 

mix in ſix ounces of carraway ſeeds; fut theſe ingre- 
dients to the butter and eggs by degrees, and beat 
all continually for two hours : Butter a hoop, and bake 


it 
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it three hours in a moderate oven. If you pleaſe, you 
may add two or three grains of ambergreaſe. 
To make fine little Cakes. 


1 pound of buttet to a cream. beat up five 


eggs, (leaving out two whites) ſtrain them to the 
butter, and beat them up; waſh, clean, and dry ina 


cloth a pound of currants, ſtir them in, and by degrees 
work in the flour and ſugar ; beat them very well toge- 
ther with both hands, make them into what ſized cakes 


you pleaſe, and bake them in tin plates; or you may 
bake it in one cake. 


To make bellow Biſcuits, 
EAT up ſix eggs very well with a ſponnful of roſe 
water, and put in a pound and two ounces of loaf 
ſugar beat and ſifted; ſtir it well together, till it is 
thoroughly mixed with the eggs, then ſtir in as much 
fine flour as will make it thick enough to lay in 
drops upon ſheets of writing paper ; beat ſome double 


refined ſugar, put it into a lawn ſieve, and ſift over them 
juſt as you are going to put them into the oven, which 


muſt not be too hot; bake them on tins, and as ſoon 
as they are baked, whilſt hot, take off the papers from 
them, and put them in a ſieve, then ſet them in the 
oven to dry for ſome time: Take them out, and keep 
them in boxes in a dry place, with papers between. 
To make common Biſcuits. 
EAT up fix eggs with a ſpoonful of ſack, and a 


ſpoonful of roſe-water, a pound of fine powdered 
ſugar, and a pound of flour ; mix all well together 


with an ounce of coriander, or carraway ſeeds, then 


Either put the paſte into tin moulds, or Jay it on thin 
paper, 
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paper, and make it into what form you fancy , waſh 
them over with the white of an egg, and ſift ſome fine 
ſugar over them. Bake them in an oven moderately 
heated, till they riſe, and come to a good colour; take 
them out, and when you have done with the oven, 
put them in again, and let them ſtand all night, or 
put them in a ſtove to dry. 
To make the thin Dutch Biſcuits. 
O five pounds of flour, add two ounces of carra- 
way ſeeds, and half a pound of ſugar; mix theſe 

all together, make a hole in the middle of the flour, and 
pour in a pint of ale yeaſt that is not bitter ; warm 
balf a pint of milk, and ſtir in three quarter of a 
pound of butter, pour this to the yeaſt, and work all 
together into a paſte ; let it ſtand before the fire to riſe, 
mould it, and roll it into thin cakes; a quarter of an 
hour will bake them. 

Before you put them into the oven, prick them all 
over pretty much, or they will bliſter. 

To make Biſcuits the French Way. : 
EIGH four eggs, and add the ſame weight of fine 
flour, and ſugar pounded; beat the whites of 
the eggs to a froth, and the yolks by themſelves ; put 

in half an ounce of candied lemon-peel cut very fine, 
then by Cegrees put in the flour and ſugar ; put the 
yolks in laſt, with a clean ſpoon ; mix all well toge- 
ther ; ſhape them with a ſpoon on writing- Paper, and 
ſift pounded ſugar over them; bake them in an oven. 
not too hot, and when they are taken out, looſen 
them from the paper, while they are warm, with a thin 
knife, Whea they are cold, put them by for uſe. 
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To make Mackeroons. 
LANCH a pound of almonds ; when quite cold 
pound them in a mortar, with orange-flower wa- 
ter, to prevent their oiling; then take the like quan- 
tity of fine powdered ſugar; with the whites of four 
eggs, and a grain of muſk ; beat all well together, 
and ſhape them of an oval upon water paper ; bake 
them in a gentle oven on tin plates, You muſt keep 
them iu a dry place. ; 
To make Buns. 
HW” two pounds of flour, add a pint of ale yeaſt 
that 1s not bitter, half a gill of ſack, and three 
eggs beat up, knead all together with half a nutmeg 
grated, and a little falt, put it before the fire with a 
cloth over it till it riſes very light, then knead in 4 
pound of freſh butter, and half a pound of carraways; 
bake them in a quick oven upon white paper floured, 
make them into what ſhape you pleaſe. 
To make Wiggs. 
AKE two pounds and a half of flour, dry it be- 
fore the fire, and* when cold rub in a quarter of 
a pound of freſh butter, and fix ounces of ſugar ; mix 
half a pint of yeaſt that is not bitter, with warm milk, 
put this to the flour with ſome carraway ſeeds ; mix all 
together to a light dough, ſet it before the fire to riſe» 
then make it into what ſhape you pleaſe ; bake _ 
in a ſlack oven. 
You may have all-ſpice beat fine, inſtead of carra- 
ways, if you pleaſe. 
Too make Wiggs another Way, 
1 a pound and a half of flour, add a quarter 
of a pint of ale yeaſt to half a pint of warm milk, 
mix 
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mix theſe together, and let it lie by the fire half an 
hour ; then work in half a pound of ſugar, and half a 
pound of freſh butter to a paſte z make them up, and 
let them be put into a quick oven, 
To make Buns another Way, 


> two pounds of flour, put a pint of good yeaſt, 

a gill of ſack, three eggs beat very well, with a 
little warm milk, a little ſalt and nutmeg ; knead theſe 
well together, ſet the dough before the fire till it has 
roſe very light, then work in a pound of freſh butter, 
and three quarters of a pound of carraways; make it 
up to your fancy ; and bake the buns upon tins in a 
quick oven, 

To make Ginger bread Cakes, 


"FARE three pounds of flour, and rub in- very well 
a pound of freſh butter, four ounces of ginger, 
and one nutmeg finely pounded ; ; then take a pound of 
treacle, and a quarter of a pint of cream, warm them 
together, and make up the bread ſtiff; roll it out 
ſomething thicker than a crown piece, cut it;with a tea 
cup, or make it into any ſhape you pleaſe; bake them 
on tins in a ſlack oven. You may work in ſome cori; 
ander ſeeds, if you like them, 
To make fine Ginger-bread 

T three pounds of flour, two ounces of beaten 

ginger, a quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, cloves, 
and mace together, finely beaten, and three quarters 
of a pound of ſugar pounded ; melt three quarters of 
a pound of freſh butter, and ſtir in two pounds of trea- 
cle, but do not let it boil ; then make up the bread 
* with” 
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with candied orange and lemon-peel cut fine ; 3 it 
well together, and bake it an hour in a quick oven. 
To make Dutch Ginger-bread. 
I O four pounds of flour mix two ounces of beaten 
ginger, then rub in a quarter of a pound of freſh 
dutter, and two ounces of carraway ſeeds, two ounces 
of orange - peel dried, pounded fine, and ſifted, a few 
coriander ſeeds bruiſed, two eggs beat up, mix all to- 
gether very well, with two pounds and a quarter of trea- 
Cle, and fome citron, cut ſmall; beat it well with a 
rolling pin, and make it into twenty or thirty cakes, but- 
ter white paper and lay them on, and prick them on 
the tops with a fork ; bake them on tins in an oven 
not too hot ; about three 3 of an hour will do 
them. 
Before you put them into the oven, waſh them over 
with the white of an egg broke to a froth with a bruſh, 
or a bunch of feathers. 
To Pickle Pigeons. 
UT off the wings and legs of the pigeons, craw 
them without breaking the craws, then turn 
the neck ſkin as far over as you can, and with a pen- 
knife cut the fleſh from the bones: then turn it down 
farther, til] you have taken the bones out whole and 
the guts in them, and have your pigeons whole, but 
the wrong fide outward. Have ready ſome cloves, 
mace and nutmegs, finely beaten, ſome lemon peel, 
and what ſweet herbs you like ſhred very fine, Mingle 
all theſe with ſome ſalt, and rub the inſides of the pige- 
ons with it ; then turn them, and if you think the fea- 
ſoning too ouch rubbed off, put in more. Pull them 
| into 


white wine . | 
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into their right ſhape with a thread. Tie their necks. 
to keep in the ſeaſoning, and the legs and wings if you 
have opened them much; waſh them clean, and tie 
them up in an old cloth; boil them in water and falt 
with a whole onion or two, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
ſome whole pepper, and other ſpice (if you chuſe it.) 
When they are boiled enough take them out of the 
cloth, and make a pickle of white wine, with the ſame. 
ſeaſoning you put into the water. Boil it, and when 


the pigeons and pickle are both cold put them together. 


A piut of pickle will ſerve twelve pigeons. . Before 


you put them in cut off the threads, if you deſign 


not to keep them. The pickle they were boiled in will 
ſerve by adding ſome vinegar. toit. Eat them with elder . 


Vinegar. 


N. B. Pigeons thus pickled make an i ſide- 


diſh, and are much admired. 
To Pickle Muſhrooms... 
ARE ſmall buttons, put them into water with a 
little ſalt in it, rub them clean with a piece of 
flannel, throw them into ſalt and water as you do them, 
and boil them about ten minutes in milk and water with 


a little ſalt; ſtrain them off, and lay them upon a clean 
cloth, changing the cloth till they are dry. Make the 
pickle thus, to a quart of vinegar puthalf a pint of white 
wine, boil it, and let it ſtand till cold; put the muſh. - 
rooms, iuto the glaſſes with a ſilver fpoon, with cloves, 
mace, nutmeg ſliced, and a little whole white pepper, 
and pour the pickle upon them with ſome ſallad oil on 
the top, and tye them down with a bladder. 


If you would have them look very white, uſe diſtilled - 
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| To Pickle Walnuts. 
ATHER the nuts when they are about half 
grown, take ſalt and water, boil it, and pour it 
boiling hot on them, enough to cover them; lay ſome- 
thing over them to keep them under the biine, and do 
this for nine days; if you find the outer ſkin looſe be- 


fore that time, put them into warm water, and with a 


piece of flannel wipe that ſkin off, and throw them in- 


to another veſſel of warm water; after this take vine- 


gar enough to cover them, and boil it with a handful 
of ſalt, pour it on the nuts boiling hot, and let them 


ſtand in it a week; throw that vinegar away; then take 
the beſt vinegar and ſpice, make a pickle with whole 


pepper one ounce, cloves and mace a quarter of an 


.ounce each, a race of ginger, and a large ſpoonful of 


ſalt, put the nuts into a ſtone jarr, and pour the pickle 
on them boiling hot, double a cloth and lay over the 
mouth of the jar, and cover it with a pewier plate.; 
when they are quite cold tye them down with a blad- 
der, and a leather over that. 
To mangoe Cucumbers. 
AVE cucumbers that are large and quite green, 
cut a ſlip out of the fide, and take out all the 
ſeeds and pulp very clean; then fill them with muſtard 
ſeed a little. bruiſed, a clove of garlick, ſome ginger 
and horſe-radiſh ſcraped, put the flip cloſe in again, and 
tye it round with coarſe thread. Make a pickle with 
vinegar, whole pepper, cloves, and. mace, add a large 
ſpoonful of, ſalt, boil all together, and pour it boiling 
hot on the man des; do ſo-for nine daye, or till they 
are green, covering the mouth of the jarr with, a cloth 
three cx four times OT, every time you pour on the 
pickle. : 
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pickle when they are green and quite cold, tie them 


down with leather. 


To Pickle 6 in Slices. 


AK E cucumbers that are large and green, lice 
them the thickneſs of a crown piece into a large 
pewter diſh, to every dozen of cucumbers ſlice three 


large onions, lay a layer of cucumbers, then ſome oni- 
ons, and ſtrew falt over them; do fo, till all are in 


your diſh, put another diſh over that and let them ſtand 
twenty hours, drain them well from the ſalt, lay them. 
on a cloth, put another over to ſuck up the moiſture, 
put them into jarrs, and ſtrew between them mace, 
whole pepper, ginger cut in pieces, and a large nutmeg 
ſliced; boil as much vinegar with a ſpoonful of ſalt as 
will fill the jarrs, pour it on boiling hot, double a cloth 
and put on the top, and a pewter plate over that, do 


ſo for three days; ae they are cold tie them down 
for uſe. | 

You may put a quarter of a Wer” of ſmall onions 
into the jarrs inſtead of large ones ſliced, and they 
are full as well. 


To Pickle Gerkins. 
AK E a brine of ſalt and water ſtrong enough 


to bear an egg, ſet it over the fire to boil, fill 


the jarr or jarrs with cucumbers, and pour the brine 


on boiling hot; cover them over with a folded cloth, 


and lay on ſomething to keep in the ſteam; next day 
lay them upon cloths till quite dry, wipe out the jars, 
and put in the cucumber with a quarter of an ounce of 
cloves, a nutmeg cut in quarters, mace a quarter of an 


ounce, 'a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper, and a 


large race of ginger fliced: Then boil the vinegar with 
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a: handful of ſalt in it, when it has boiled five or ſix 


minutes pour it on the cucumbers boiling hot, and 


cover them over as before; every Other day pour the 
Pickle off, give it a boil, and pour it on again; do ſo. 


for three times; and when they are quite. cold, tye 


them down with a bladder and a leather over it, and 


keep them for uſe. 


Moſt people put dill into their cucumbers but it gives 
them not only a diſagreeable taſte, but! is apt to mother 


the pickle. 


French beans are done the ſame nan, but you muſt 


noi put any dill to them. 
To Pickle Red Cabbages. 


ARE a cabbage of a deep purple colour, cut it in 
pieces, but not too large, put it into a jarr till it 

is almoſt full, then make this pickle: boil vinegar as 

much as you think will fill the jarr, add whole pepper, 


ginger cut in ſlices, and a little Jamaica pepper; pour 


the pickle on boiling hot, cover it over with a cloth 
doubled till quite cold, then tye it down for uſe. It is 


a very pretty garviſh ſor roaſt meat with horſe-radiſh, 


for beef ſtakes, and mutton chops, and to mix with 


other pickles. 
To pickle Onions. 


AKE ſmall onions that are thorough. dry, cut 
off the root and top, but not too cloſe, and ſlip 
off * dry ſkin ; then boil them till they are about balf 


done, ſtrain them off, take off two coats and lay them 


upon a cloth; take all thoſe that are clear and white, 
and when quite cold, put them into a glaſs jarr, thoſe 
that, are ſtteaked put into a ſtone j jarr 3 as you put them 
in, intermix a bay leaf, ſome white whole pepper, mace 


and 
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ny nutmeg cut in pieces; then boil a ſufficient quan- 
tity of the beſt vinegar with two or three ounces of 
ſalt, let it ſtand till it is quite cold, fill up the jarrs, and 
tye them down with a bladder and leather. 
To pickle Barberries. 


* AKE of virgin barberries full ripe what quantity 


you pieaſe, cut off all that are ſpecked, put them 
into a mortar and bruiſe them; if the barberries are 
clear you mult pick from the ſtalks about two handfuls 
and put into the mortar ; put the other into wide mouth 
bottles, then make a pickle thus: Put an equal quan- 
tity of water to the beſt vinegar, half a pound of Liſbon 
ſugar, and a quarter of a pound of ſalt ; then add the 
bruiſed berries to it, boil it, and when it is cold ſtrain 
it off, and wring the berries, let it Rand to ſettle, then 
pour it clear off to the barberries, and tie them down 
tight with a bladder and a leather. 
Lou may make tarts with theſe, and they are as good 
as if they were juſt gathered off the tree. 
To pickle Radiſh Pods, 
ATHER radiſh pods when about half ripe, lay 
them into a ſtrong brine of ſalt and water for 
three days, ſhifting the brine the ſecond day, put a 
board or plate over them to put them under, put them 
into a cullender to drain, dry them in a cloth, and then 
Put the pods into a jarr, with three or four large blades 
of mace; boil a ſufficient quantity of vinegar, with 
whole pepper, a race of ginger ſliced, and a little ſalt, 
pour it on the pods boiling hot; cover them over with 
a double cloth, let them ſtand for two or three days, 
and then boil your pickle again, and pour it on hot; 


do ſo till they are of a good colour; when cold you 


may 
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may put in a gill of muſtard ſeed, and tie them down 
for uſe. | ; 
To pickle Walnuts white. 
AKE of the largeſt double nuts, freſh gathered, 


what quantity you pleaſe; try them with a needle, 
that they are not ſhelled ; pare them till you come to the 


white, and as you pare them throw them into ſtrong 
ſalt and water, and let them ſtand for ſix or ſeven hours, 


with ſomething on them to keep them under water ; 


boil clear ſpring water in a clean ſtew-pan ; take the 


nuts out of the brine, put them into the boiling water, 


and let them juſt ſimmer for ſix or eight minutes: 


Make a brine of ſpring water and ſalt, take the nuts out 


with a wooden ſkimmer, put them into the cold brine, 


and let them he in it near half an hour; take them 
out, and wipe them dry with a ſoft cloth that is not 
linty : Put them into a jar, or glaſs, as you do them; 
ſtrew mace, one or two nutmegs cut in pieces, and 
ſome whole white pepper between. If you uſe diſtilled 
vinegar, you need not boil it, if white wine vine- 


gar boil it, when cold pour it on the nuts, pour 
oil over them, and tie them down with a bladder and 
leather, 


You may put ſome into a glaſs, and add turmerick 
to them, and they will be of a fine ſtraw colour. This 
is a delicate pickle, and very little inferior to the white 


India mangoes. 


| To pickle Stirtion Seeds, 


C5 A THER your ſtirtions when they are about half 


grown, ſtalk and all, lay them in ſalt and water 
for twelve hours, then lay them on a cloth to dry, when 
dry put them into a glaſs, or jar, with mace and whole 


white- 


\ 


Tea 


ay 3 
white pepper; boil vinegar with a little ſalt in it; wben 
it is cold, pour it over chem; and tie * down with 
a bladder. 

To pickle Capſicomb Pods. 

ATHER the pods before they turn red, with the 
ſtalks on, cut a ſlit down the fide with a penkniſe, 
and "ls out all the ſeeds with the handle of a tea- 
ſpoon, with as little of the meat as you can avoid; lay 
them into a pretty ſtrong brine for three days, ſhifting 
it every day; take them out, lay them on a cloth, and 
lay another over them till they are quite dry; boil vi- 
negar ſufficient for them, with mace and nutmeg beat 
ſmall. When the pickle is cold, cut the pods into a 
ſtone jar, ora glaſs; tie a leather over them. 
To make Kayen, what is called Kayen Pepper. 
E T the ripeſt capſicomb pods you can, open 
them, ard take out all the ſeeds and pulp ; lay 
them upon a ſheet of writing-paper very thin, till they 
are quite dry, then pound them very fine in a marble 
mortar, with a marble peſtle ; when it is done enough, 
r it will be like a fine paſte ; take it out with a tea-ſpoon, 
J and put it into a wide-mouthed bottle, keep it ſtopt 
very cloſe, and be ſure when you take any out, that 


* the ſpoon or knife is clean and dry; if any wet comes 
is to it, the remainder will ſoon mould. It will keep 
te good for years in a dry place. 

Vou cannot dreſs a turtle, or barbicue a pig well 

without it. 

alt To pickle Aſparagus. 
by 7 AKE fine large graſs that is not run, cut off all 
18 the white part, and throw them into water; have 
- ready a large ſtew-pan boiling with ſalt and water; put 
He 


the 
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the graſs in looſe, and let them be ſcalded; take them 
out with a ſkimmer, and take care you do not break the 
heads; lay them upon a cloth, and another over them; 
when dry put them into a clean wide-mouthed jar, 
with two nutmegs cut in pieces, a quarter of an ounce 
of mace, and a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper. 
Make a pickle thus: To a gallon of vinegar, add almoſt 
a quart of ſpring water, a large ſpoonful of bay, and 
another of common falt; boil it, and if any ſcum ariſes, 
take it clean off, then pour the pickle on boiling hot, 
cover them over with a cloth three or four times double, 
and let them ſtand five or fix days; pour the pickle off, 
and let it boil again, and pour it on hot, covering it 
as before; do ſo again at the expiration of five or ſix 
days; and, when quite cold, tie them down with a 
bladder, and a leather over that, and keep them for 
ule. | 
To pickle Beet Roots. 


1 large beet roots, waſh them very clean, and 


pare off the green head, put them into a pan with 
ſalt and water, and bake them with bread; when cold 
make a pickle of vinegar, ſalt, and water, and let it 
boil; take out of the pan one of the beet roots, pare 
it, and put it into the pickle cold; when you want to 
uſe it, you may cut it into what ſhapes you pleaſe, with 
a jagging iron; boil a turnep not quite tender, raſp it 
with a lemon race, and put it into the beet root in 
pickle, for garniſhing of diſhes: It is a very pretty gar- 
niſh for all boiled meats. 
Note. If you find the brine they were baked in be- 
Zins to be ropey, take them out, wipe them, but don't 
pate 
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pare me: boil up a freſh brine, and put them in when 


it is coll.” 


45 To Nett: Artir beet B. 


TAVE the largeſt artichoaks you can get, Fe 
off the ſtalks, and pare. all the, leaves off 
the A go regularly round till you come to the 


choak, ſcrape. that clean out, and as you do them 


throw them into ſalt and water; when they are all 


done, if a large quantity, you muſt boil them in a 


copper with falt and water, if not in a turbot pan; 
when they are boiled tender, take them out, and lay 
them upon a cloth to dry: Make a pickle of two- 
thirds vinegar, and one of ſpring water, with a little 


ſalt; put the bottoms into wide-mouthed jars, and 
pour the pickles over them; lay a cloth over the 


top for the preſent, and when they are quite cold tie a 
bladder, and then a leather over them. 
Before you uſe them put them into water almoſt 


ſcalding hot, let them lay in that till it is near cold, 
then ſhift that water, and let them lay till you make 
uſe of them; by this means you vill draw out all the 


vinegar. 
Another Way to pickle Artichoak Bottoms, | 


NUT off your ſtalks 'cloſe to the bortom, boil 
them as you would do for eating, then take off 
Þ "Us leaves and choak ; when they are cold put 
them into jars with the ſpice ; boil the vinegar as 
above, let it ſtand till it is cold, then pour it on the 
bottoms. Before you uſe. theſe, you muſt put them 


into warm water. 
| Remarks 
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F to Be obſerved i in the Pickling Cloſet. 
I. the firſt place, be provided with as many wooden 


ſpoons as you have ſorts of pickles, with holes 
Arilled i in the bowls of them, and a couple of ſpaddtes. 


Secondly, Be careful to tie the jars down cloſe again, 
when you have taken any pickles out. 
that there is no place for à rat to get in, for they will 


Thirdly, See 


eat off the leather and bladder coverings, eſpecially 


where there are any pickles with oils on them, and by 


that means you may have a jar of pickles ſpoiled. 
Po mate Vi negar of Gooſeberries. 


\AKE gooſeberries full ripe, bruiſe them in a 
| mortar, then meaſure them, and to every quart 
of gooſeberries put three quarts of water, that has 


been boiled, and ſtood till cold, let it ſtand twenty 


four hours; ſtrain it through a canvaſs, then through 


a flannel bag, and to every gallon of this liquor put 
one pound of coarſe ſugar, ſtir it well together, put it 


into a barrel, and let it ſtand for three quarters of a 
year; then it is fit for uſe. If it ſtands longer it will 
be the better. 

This is very good vinegar for pickling. 


70 pickle Oyſiert. 


1 two: - quarts of the largeſt Melton . 
put them into a clean ſauce pan with their Own 


liquor, two or three bay leaves, a good piece of le- 


mon peel, and a ſpoonſul of ſalt; boil thein over a 


| Now fire for about twenty minutes, ſcum them while 


chey are boiling, then pour them off intoa clean pan; 


Wah every oyſter in the liquor before you put them 


into the jarr, and when you have put them in ſtrain the 
liquor through a cloth: Make a ſufficient quantity of 
| pickle 


St. 
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pickle thus; to. a pint of this liquor add.a gill of the 
beſt vinegar, half an ounce of mace, a lar ge nutmeg 


cut in pieces, and ſome whole pepper; boil all toge- 


ther, and pour it over the oyſters, when they are cold. 
You may tye them down with a leather, yy they will 
be-fit to ule in two _— 


If you want them for an entertainment take off 
the beards, if not you may leave them. on. 


Ta pickle Muſcles. 


SAKE the fineſt muſcles you. can get, waſh them. 
very well in two or three waters, fill a large 
flew pan with them without any water, and lay a. 
wet coarſe cloth over them; ; when they boil lift up. 


the cloth, and if they open take them off; pick out 


the fiſh, take off the fuz, and examine them under 
the tongue and the beard that there is no grit nor 
fmall crab; when all are done ſtrain the liquor, and 
make a pickle as for oyſters. 


To pickle Cockles. 


OCKLES are done the ſame way, only when. 
you take them out of the ſhells, waſh them. In 
warm ſalt and water, that they may be free from. 


grit. 


To pickle Oyſters anotber way. 
AKE two hundred of large oyſters, the newer 


the better, and be careful in the opening not 
to cut them; fave all the liquor that comes from 
them in a diſh, cut off the ragged black from the fins, 
then waſh them clean from grit in their own liquors: 
put them into a kettle, and ftrain the liquor to them; 
boil them a quarter of an hour over a gentle fire, oft- 
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en icring them as they boil, that they may be all 
alike ; then take them off the fire, take the oyſters out 


of the liquor, ſtrain it through a fine cloth, put to it 


a, quarter of an ounce of mace, not quite ſo arid 
cloves, and a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper; 
ſet it on the fire, and let it juſt boil, put it to the agg 


ſters, and ſtir the ſpice 1 well amongſt them; put in two 


or three ſpoonfulls of ſalt, and three quarters of a 


pint of the beſt white wine vinegar : : lay at the bottom 
of the pan eight or ten bay leaves, pour the oyſters 
and liquor on them, let them ſtand till the next day, 


and then put them up for ufe. "When you take any” 
out, the then down cloſe again. 


To pickle a large Hari. . 


pur fodr ounces of bay. ſalt over the 3 for a 


day or two; then take half a pound of coarſe 
ſugar, a pound of common ſalt, half a pound of bay 
ſalt, and four ounces of falt-petre pounded ; take 
two quarts of ſtrong beer, it it be not ſtale add ſome 


vinegar. to it, boil all rogether and pour it hot upon 


the ham; put the liquor over it with a ſpoon ſeveral 
times every day. In three weeks it will be fit for uſe. 


To pickle Hams. 


pounded, one pound of bay falt, double the 


quantity of common falt, and two pounds of coarſe 
ſugar; ſet the ingredient over a gentle fire, and let 
them boil ; then lay the hams in an earthen pan, and 
rub them well once or twice a day with this brine for a 
fortnight. 


Let 


T be four hams, ſix-penny worth of ſalt petre 


a wa OY os. 
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Let the hams hang up for two or three days defore 
you rub them with the pickle. 
To pickle Salmon. 
AKE a ſalmon, open it from che vent up to the 
head, and take out the guts, (but don't ſcale 
it,) then cut the tail off at the vent, and leave that 


whole; ſplit the other quite through the head, leav- 


ing the bone on the right fide, and cut off the jowls. 
A fiſh of about fourteen or fifteen pounds weight will 
take balf an hour, one of twenty-five, will take three 
quarters of an hour's boiling ; (remember to put a 
good deal of ſalt in the water ; when the fiſh is boiled, 
take it up carefully, and lay the tail at the bottom of 
the pan, the middle pieces next, and the Jowls at top. 
Have ready ſome vinegar boiled with mace, a little 
ginger fliced, and whole pepper, then mix two parts 
of the liquor the fiſh was boiled in and one of the vin- 
egar pickle, fill the pan, or whatever you deſign to- 
keep the fiſh i in, about an inch above the ſalmon, « co- 
ver it up cloſe, and ſet it by for uſe. 25 | 
The ſpice, except the pepper, is more than is com-- 
monly uſed for ſale. 


To make Weſtphalia Hams. 


ARE ſpring water that is not bard, add falt- 
petre and bay ſalt to it till it will bear an egg, 

the broad way. then add a pound and a half of coarſe 
ſugar ; mix all together, and let the bam lay in this 
pickle a fortnight or three weeks; then lay it in the 
chimney to dry. When you boil it, put ſome. hay into 
the copper with it. You may keep the pickle as long 


as you We by. 6 often 9 N 1 
, „ Do 


L146? 
Do beef this way about Martinmas, and it is not 
inferior to the Hamburgh = 


To dry Hams. 


\UT legs. of pork, e a Weſiphalia ham ; : alle 
nA a pound of very brown ſugar, bay falt two 
pounds, and two ounces of ſalt-petie, mix them to- 


gether, and ſet them before the fire to dry a little, 


then beat them i in a bowl or mortar, add two pounds 


of common falt, and rub all well into the hams, the 


next day take them out of the brine, and put them 
into a warm oven after the bread. is drawn, and let 
them be thorough. hot, take them out, and rub the 


ſalt well into them again, turn them every day, and 


rub them well with the falt and brine ; three or four 


days after put them into a warm oven again, and do 


To for three or four times, and in three' weeks they 
will be ſalt enough ; then rub them all over with 
bran, and bang them up to dry as you would other ba- 
con. This quantity of falt and ſugar will do four or 


five hams. 
Let them be in the ſalt two or three days before 


you put thein into the oven: if you ſet in the bread. 


early in the morning, you may put the hams in at 
night when _ got to bed, vad let 'theax Ong Wl 
__ os 4 n 97190 


mY 2 2 2 ne 


KN Ur. clean them well with fat; 400 


wipe them, take black pepber, mace, and a clove 
or two beat fine, mix all together, and ſeaſon the fim, 


turn them round, lay fhem in a round pan, ane Evel 


them with clarified butter ; bake then, and brder 
them according to the receipt for doing cels. 


If 


ant © mw wes 


Cos 
If the lampreys are large, put ene into a pot, if 
middling put two, but not more, for they are pr to 
change when the air comes to them. 
To pot Lobflers. 


OIL. the Lobſters yourſelf, with a little ſalt in 
the water, (if large half an Hour, middling ones 


will take twenty minutes boiling,) pick all the meat, 


clean, body and all; pound it fine in a mortar, ſeaſon 
it with ſalt, a veryliteſe pepper, mace beat fine, and 
a little nutneg grated, melt a piece of butter as big as 
a walnut without water, and pour it into the mortar 
as the lobſter is beating; when it is become a fine paſte! 
put it into a pot, or pots very cloſe, and pour clari- 
fed butter over it, the thickneſs of a crown. 
Anotber Way to ot Lobfters. | 

» OIL a lobſter as above, take off the tail whole, 

and cut it in two, take out the guts, and put 


them and the tail into the pot, then pick the remain- 


der, ſeaſon 1 it, and pound it very fine, but do not put 
in more butter than the bignefs of a nutmeg ; put the 
meat into the inſide of the rail very cloſe, and pour 
clarified batter' over it. When you ſend it to table, 
take off the butter, and turm it into a little diſh or 
1 lt is very pretty to fill up a corner.“ 119792 
| 4 'To bol a Pike.” Rn 
Gale A bike very clean, take out the inſide,” ad | 
cut-off the head cloſe to the jowl, ſplit it, and 
take out the chine bone nicely; take bay ſalt, white 
es, and a little mace; beat all theſe together very 


W ſeaſon the pike well in the inside, then lay, 
it 1 and roll it round; put it into a pot, and 


ond 


put 


128): 
put ſome butter: upon the back; cover it down, and 
bake it an hour. When it comes from the oven, take 


it out, and lay it upon a ſieve or cloth to drain. 


When cold put it into the pot. and pour clarified but- 
ter over it. 


To pot FA 


AKE half a hundred of large freſh ſmelts, _ 
out the guts with a ſkewer, and wipe them well 


witha dry cloth (leaving in the roes) ſeaſon them with 


ſalt, mace beat fine, and nutmeg grated, lay them into 


a long flat baking pan, and pour over them three 
quarters of a pound of butter; tie them over with pa- 


per doubled, and bake them an hour in a ſlow oven; 
then take them carefully out, and ſet them before the 
fire to drain; when they are drained, put them in long 
pots, in layers head and tail, to make them lie even; 
ſprinkle ſome of the ſaine ſeaſoning you ufed before 


4 
* 


between every layer; as ſoon as they are cold, cover 


them with clarified butter for uſe. 
Trout may be potted in the ſame manner, 


To pot Salmon. 
CALE a ſalmon very clean, wipe it with a cloth 


but don't waſh it ; cut it into pieces that will lie 
conveniently in a pot; take Jamaica and black pep- 
per, mace, a few cloves, and a bit of fal- -prunella, all 


beat very fine; mix theſe ſpices with common falt, 
and ſeaſon the fiſh with ſome part thereof; lay it into. 
the diſh, and pour clarified butter over it; tie a pa- 
per over the top, and let it be well baked; when it 
comes from the oven, take it carefully out, nd lay it 
to drain; when cold ſeaſon it well with the remainder 


my 


(623790 
of the ſpices; lay it into a diſh; and pour clarified? 
butter over it. 


Carp and tench may be potted in the ſame mannet, 
either whole or ſplit. 

Obferve, never to let any gravey be leſt in the pot, 
for that will make it ſbon ſpoil; and always: melt 5 
n for potting without any water. 


To pot Belt. 


AKE eels, bone them, and ſeaſon them with 
pepper, ſalt, mace, and cloves beat fine; waſh 
ſome anchovies, cut them in ſmall pieces, and ſtrew 
ſome upon each eel; roll them upon a rolling-pin, 
that there may be a hole in the middle; draw out the 
pin, and put the eels into a pot, or pots, according 
to the number you intend to do, putting an onion and 
a bundle of ſweet herbs into the hole. If you have 
four pounds of eejs, put in half a pint of red wine, 
and a quarter of a pound of butter; cover the pan: 
with paper, and a paſte over that, made of flour and 
water; bake them till they are very tendet, pour all 
the · liquor from them, take them out of your pan, and 
take out the ſweet-herbs and onion alſo; If for, pre- 
ſent uſe, you need not preſs the liquor from them; if 
they are to keep long, ſqueeze them either with your 
hands, or between two trenchers, as dry as you can, 
put them into ſmall pots, one or two in each, and 
pour clarified butter over them. 


To pot Bels anotber Way. 


AKE what quantity you pleaſe of ee!s, ſkin ankl 
gut them, and be very careful you do not 
e gall 3 Lye them ing —_— take cat _ 


pieces 
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pieces about three inches long: Beat mace, nutmeg, 
and pepper very fine, and fift it through a ſteve, add 
ſalt in proportion, and ſeaſon every piece of eel there - 
with; lay them into a pot, and pour clarifted butter 
over them, till they are quite covered; tie a thick, 
paper over the pot, and bake them till they are very 
tender; when they come from the oven, take them 
out piece by piece, and lay them before the fire, upon 
the back of a ſie ve to drain; when they are cold, ſea- 
ſon them afreſh with the ſame ſeaſoning as before ; 


lay them very cloſe into a pot, take the butter clean 
off, clarify it afreſh, and pour it over them again let 


them be covered ſomething thicker than a crown- 
piece, and tie them down for ule. 


To pot. a Hare in Jointi. 


ASE the hare, and wipe it dry, cut it into joints 
as you would do at table, leaving out the head 
and bloody parts; ſeaſon the reſt with. mace, pepper» 
and ſalt; put the hare into a pan, beat a pound of 


beef ſuet in a mortar to a paſte, put it over the hare 


tie a brown paper double over the top of the pan, 
and ſend it to be baked; let it ſtand in a flow oven all. 
night; when it comes home take off all the fat, take 
out the hare, and let it drain; when cold lay it cloſe 
mto a pot, 252 by. ney, and pour clarified butter 
over It. | , 
To pat a * whole. 
AKE a tongue out of pickle, cut off the root, 

and boil it till it will peel eaſily; then ſeaſon it 

with ſalt, pepper, cloves, mace, and nutmeg, all 


beat fine; rub it well with your hands while it is 


warm; put it into a pot, and melt as much butter as 
LD will 


— 
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will cover it all over, and bake it an hour; when it 
comes from the oven, take it out, and when cool, rub 


ſome freſh ſpice over it; as ſoon as it is quite cold, 


lay it into a pot, take off the butter it was baked in 
very clean from the gravey, ſet it in a pan before the 
fire to diſſolve, then pour it over the tongue, and let 
it be covered full half an inch with the butter, 


To pot a Turkey. 


ONE a turkey, and ſeaſon it inſide and out t with 
ſalt, pepper, mace, and nutmeg; then put it into 


the pot you deſign to keep it in; put over it a pound 


of butter, and bake it; when it comes from the oven, 
drain from it the gravey and butter, preſs it down 
cloſe in the pot, and lay a weight upon it to keep it 
cloſe till it is cold: Then take the cleareſt of the but- 
ter it was baked 1n, clarify ſome more with it, and pour 
over the turkey; keep it in a cloſe place for uſe. If 
you pleafe, you may bone a fowl, and put into its 
belly. | 
Geeſe and ducks are potted in the ſame manner, 


To pot Pigeons. 


RAW your pigeons, and wipe them very clean 
with a cloth, cut off the legs, and ſeaſon them 
pretty well with pepper and ſalt, put them into a pot, 
and pour over as much butter as will cover them, bake 
them. till they are very tender ; when they come from 
the oven, take them out, and let all the gravey drain 


from them; ſeaſon them with ſalt, mace, two or three 


cloves, and pepper beat very fine; lay them cloſe into 


a pot; take the butter clear from the gravey they were 


baked in, melt it, and pour over them; if there is 
not a ſufficiency, clarify ſome more, and pour over 


tie 
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pieces about three inches long : Beat mace, nutmeg, 
and pepper very fine, and fift it through a ſteve, add 


falt in proportion, and ſeaſon every piece of eel there- 


with ; lay them into a pot, and pour clarifted butter 


over them, till they are quite covered; tie a thick, 
paper over the pot, and bake them till they are very 
tender; when they come from the oven, take them 
out piece by piece, and lay them before the fire, upon 
the back of a ſie ve to drain; when they are cold, ſea- 
ſon them afreſh with the ſame ſeaſoning as before; 


lay them very cloſe into a Pot, take the butter clean. 
off, clarify it afreſh, and pour it over them again; let 
them be covered ſomething thicker than a Crown- 


piece, and tie them down for uſe. 
To pot a Hare in Jointi. 


ASE the hare, and wipe it dry, cut it into joints 

as you would do at table, leaving out the head 
and bloody parts; ſeaſon the reſt with. mace, pepper» 
and ſalt; put the hare into a pan, beat a pound of 
beef ſuet in a mortar to a paſte, put it over the hare 
tie a brown paper double over the top of the pan, 
and ſend it to be baked; let it ſtand in a flow oven all. 
night ; when it comes home take off all the fat, take 
out the hare, and let it drain; when cold lay it cloſe 
mto a pot, Pep by bes, and pour clarifed butter 
over it. 


To pot a 3 whole. 


AKE a tongue out of pickle, cut off the root, 
and boil it till it will peel eaſily; then ſeaſon it 
with ſalt, pepper, cloves, mace, and nutmeg, all 


beat fine; rub it well with your hands while it is 
warm; put it into a pot, and melt as much butter as 


will 
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will cover it all over, and bake it an hour; when it 
comes from the oven, take it out, and when cool, rub 


ſome freſh ſpice over it; as ſoon as it is quite cold, 


lay it into a pot, take off the butter it was baked in 
very clean from the gravey, ſet it in a pan before the 
fire to diſſolve, then pour it over the tongue, and let 
it be covered full half an inch with the butter, 

To pot a Turkey. | 


ONE a turkey, and ſeaſon it infide and out with 
ſalt, pepper, mace, and nutmeg; then put it into 


the pot you deſign to keep it in; put over it a pound 


of butter, and bake it; when it comes from the oven, 
drain from it the gravey and butter, preſs it down 
cloſe in the pot, and lay a weight upon it to keep it 
cloſe till it is cold : Then take the cleareſt of the but- 
ter it was baked in, clarify ſome more with it, and pour 
over the turkey; keep it in a cloſe place for uſe. If 
you pleafe, you may bone a fowl, and pur into its 
bets: © | 
Geeſe and ducks are potted in the ſame manner. 


To pot Pigeons. 


RAW your pigeons, and wipe them very clean 
with a cloth, cut off the legs, and ſeaſon them 
pretty well with pepper and ſalt, put them into a pot, 
and pour over as much butter as will cover them, bake 
them till they are very tender; when they come from 
the oven, take them out, and let all the gravey drain 
from them; ſeaſon them with ſalt, mace, two or three 
cloves, and pepper beat very fine ; lay them cloſe into 


a pot; take the butter clear from the gravey they were 


baked in, melt it, and pour over them; if there is 
not a ſufficiency, clarify ſome more, and pour over; 


tie 
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tie a paper on the pot to keep the duſt from it, and ſet 
it where neither rats nor mice can get gt it. 

Thus you may, pot ſmall birds, ſnipes, wood- cocks, 
or parttidges; ; only obſerviog, that wood- cocks. and 
ſnipes are done with their legs and, heads on, and are 
not to be. drawn. 


To pot a Tongue. | 
BY: a tongue very tender, take off the ſkin, hes 


it very ſmall, take out the bones of two large 


anchovies ; put them. with the tongue, into a marhle 
mortar, and beat it very well, then pour in melted 


butter as you beat it, till it is as fine as paſte z put it 


down cloſe into pots, and pour clarified butter over it, 
and put paper on the top. 


In this manner you may pot any cold wild fowl, tur- 


key, or any fowl you pleaſe. 
8 To pot Veniſon. 


AKE of veniſon fat and lean together, bone it, 

and take off the ſkin, lay it in a pan, and put 
pieces of butter all over it; tie a brown paper over 
the top, and bake it till it is very tender; take it out 
of the liquor, and let all the gravey drain from it; 
when cold beat it in a mortar (ſeaſoning it with mace, 
nutmeg, two or three cloves. and ſome black pepper 
beat very fine, and ſalt to your taſte) with ſome of the 
butter it was baked in, till it is like a fine paſte, put 
it cloſe down into pots, and pour clarified butter over 
lit. 
n your beating 1 it, if there ſhould be any ſkin in it 
"take it out, 
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To pot Muſhrooms. . 


HE muſhroom buttons muſt be put into ſalt and 
water, and immediately taken out and cleaned 

with a flannel dipped in the fame water; then ſet 
them in a cullender to drain; put them into a ſtew» 
pan, and to half a peck of muſhrooms add a good deal 
of falt, half a dozen blades of mace, and ſome cloves ; 
ſtew them till half their own liquor be conſumed ; then 
put in two pounds and a half of freſh butter, and ſtew 
them till the butter is oiled, and till none of their own 
liquor appears at the bottom of the ſtew- pan; then 
put them into clean dry earthen pots, and if they are 
not as ſufficiently covered with butter as potted meats 
ought to be, more butter mult be melted up, and _ 
upon them. . 


V. B. Theſe have the ſame flavour af „ 


| freſh gathered, and will make a good fide-diſh for a 


ſecond courſe. 


To dreſs Potted 1 e 


SAKE them out of the pot, and put them into 

ſome warm water to melt the butter from them, 

but do not let them ſtay too long in the water, leſt 

they loſe their virtue; after draining them in a cul- 

lendar, put them into a ſtew-pan, with a white fri- 

caſſee ſauce ; when they are thorough hot diſh them 
up, and garniſh the diſh with ſippets and lemon. 

It is beſt to uſe ſmall pots to put them in, becauſe 
the muſhrooms will not uy wa after being once o- 
pened. 25 5 2 

75 pot Beef, 


AKE a piece of lean buttock of beef, rub it o- 
ver with ſaltpetre, let it lie one night, then 


X | take 
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take it out, and ſalt it very well with white and bay 
ſalt; put it into a pot fit for it, cover it with water, 
and let ĩt lie four days; then wipe it well with a cloth, 
and rub it with pepper finely beaten, put it down cloſe 


into a.pot without any liquor, cover the pot with a 


paſte made of flour and water, and let it bake fix hours 
at leaſt; then take it out, and when it is cold pick it 
clean from all the ſkins and ſtrings, and beat itin a 


ſtone mortar very fine; then ſeaſon it with nutmeg, 
cloves, and mace, finely beaten, to your taſte, pour 


in melted butter, and work it together till it is as 
thick as a paſte; put it cloſe down into what ſized 
pots you pleaſe, and cover it over with clarified but- 
ter. 
Another way to pot Beef. 

AKE the bottom cut of a buttock of beef, 

cut out all the bone and griſtle; take an ounce 
and a half of ſaltpetre beat to powder, a good hand- 
ful of common ſalt, add a ſpoonful of beaten pep- 
per, mix all together, and rub it well about the beef, 
turn it every day for eight or ten days, then put it 
into an earthen pot, and put to it twe pounds of beef- 
ſuet ſhred very ſine, a pint of red wine, half an ounce 
of cloves and mace finely pounded ; cover the pot 
with a paſte made of flour and water, ſend it to the 


oven, and bake it eight or nine hours; while it is 


warm take it out of the pot with a ſkimmer, drain 
and wipe it very clean, then put it into the pot as 
_ cloſe down as you can, pour clarifted butter over it, 
and keep it for uſe. The liquor it was baked in will 
keep for two or three months by adding a little wine 


£0 it, and is an excellent ſauce for roaſt-beef. 
4 1 3 ] . To 
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Fo collar Beef for keeping. 
AK E a flank of beef, bone it, and take off 
the inner ſkin ; ſcore it about am inch diftance, 


but take care not to cut through the outer ſkin; 
then take two ounces of faltpetre beat fine, and 3 


large handful'of common ſalt, ſprinkle the beef with 


water, rub in the ſalt very well, lay it into an earthen 
diſh, and let it lie for four or five days; take a good 
quantity. of ſweet herbs picked and waſhed very 
clean, ſhred them fine, ſeaſon them with beaten pep- 
per, mace, nutmeg; and falt; take the beef out of 
the brine, and ſtrew the herbs and ſeaſoning between 
the nitches, and on the inſide ;. roll it up very tight 
in a ſtrong cloth, bind it round with coarſe incle, 
and tie both ends cloſe ; put it into a pot, add the 
brine to it that it was pickled with, and fill it up with 
water, tie a double paper over the top, and let it 
Rand all night in a flow oven: when it comes from 
the oven, and is cool enough, bind it afreſh, and 


hang it up tilkir is quite cold; take off all the fa 


clean from the pickle it was baked in, boil it up with 


a a handful of falt, a few. bay leaves, ſome whole Ja- 


maica.and black: pepper, a quart of ſtale ſtrong beer, 
and a little-vinegar ;. ſcum the pickle as it boils, and 
when it is quite cold, take the binding eff the beef, 
put ir inte the pickle, and keepit for ueſ. 


To collar Eels. 
8 CO UR the eels very well with a flannel and 
ſalt, then ſlit them down the back, cut off the 
heads and fins, and take out the bones; waſh and dry 
them, ſeaſon them with mace, nutmeg, pepper, ſalt, 
parſley, a little thyme, and ſage, chopped bne ; roll 
X 2 them 
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them up tight, and tie them in little cloths; boil them 
In water and falt, with the heads and bones, ſome 
Vinegar, a faggot of herbs, ſome fliced ginger, and a 
little ifinglaſs ; when they are tender take them up, 


ſtrain off the pickle, and when the cels are cool 


enough, re tie them, and put them into the pickle 
with the cloths till you want to uſe them; take them 
out of the cloths, and garniſh them with raw parſley 
and barberries. 


To collar a'Pig, or a Breaſt of Veal. 


ONE your pig, or breaſt of veal, then ſeaſon 


it all over the inſide with cloves, mace, and ſalt 
beat fine, a handful of ſweet herbs picked clean 
from the ſtalks, and ſome parſley and ſage ſhred 
very fine; roll it up in a cloth as tight as poſhble, 
and tie the ends very cloſe, then bind it over with a 
broad tape, boil it till it is very tender in one part 


vinegar and two of water, with ſalt, mace, cloves, 


and whole pepper. When the liquor boils put in the 
collar; and when you think it is quite tender take 
it up; take off the tape, roll it afreſh, tie the ends, 
and hang it by one end till cold; then unrol it, take 
off the cloth, and lay the collar in a deep earthen 
pan ; take off all the fat from the liquor 1t was boiled 
in, and pour over it; then cover it cloſe to keep for 
uſe. If the pickle begins to ſpoil, take out the collar, 
and wipe it very clean, ſtrain the liquor through a 
coarſe cloth, boil it, and ſcum it very clean as it boils» 
wipe the pan clean that the collar was in, and when 
the pickle is boiled, ſtrain it again into the pan; when 


it is cold lay in the collar, and cover it cloſe. 
Ten 
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You collar veal the ſame way, only leaving out. the 
* 
To collar Beef. 
E 4 A KE a piece of thin flank of beef, ſtrip off 
the ſkin to ,the end, and beat it well with a 
rolling- pin; diſſolve a quart of ſalt petre in five quarts 
of ſpring-water, ſtrain it through a cloth, and let the 
beef lie in that brine for five days, turning it once a 
day. Take a quarter of an ounce of cloves, a nut- 
meg, two or three blades of mace and ſome whole pep- 
per beat up very fine; ſtrip a bandful of thyme from 
the ſtalks, and. mix with the ſpice, firew this all over 
the beef, and lay on the ſkin again, then roll it up 
very cloſe, tie it tight with broad tape, put it into 
a pan, witha.pint of red wine, and as much water as 
will cover.it, paper.it over the top, and bake it with 


a batch of bread. This you.may eat hot or cold; 


it you would eat it hot, take it out of the liquor, and 
take off the tape, put the collar into a ſoup=diſh, ſcum 
off all the fat from. the liquor, put it into a clean ſtew- 
pan, and thicken it up, pour it over the collar, and 
ſend it to table. 


Malnut Catchup, for Fiſh Sauce. 
T AK E walnuts, when they ate fit for pickling, 


bruiſe them well, in a marble mortar, and firain 
off the liquor from them through a cloth, let it ſtand 
to.fettle, pour off the clear, and to every pint of it 
add one pound of anchovies, half a quarter of an 
ounce of mace, half a quatrer of an oance of 
cloves, half a quarter of an ounce of Jamaica pep- 


per, bruiſed fine; boil them together till the anchovies 


are diſſolved ; then ſtrain it off, and to the ſtrained 
&* . liquor 


eat 
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water for another day, when i it will be fit for dreſſing. 
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liquor add half a pint of the beſt vinegar, and eight 
ſhalots ; juſt boil it up again, pour it into a ſtone pan 
or Lhioa-tlowwl, and let it ſtand till cold, when it is fit 


to put up in bottles for uſe. It will keep for years, 


and is excellent with fiſh ſauce. 


Another Walnut Catchup. 
T AK E four quarts of walnut juice, two quarts 


of white wine vinegar, three ounces of ginger 
ſliced, two ounces of black pepper bruiſed, two 


ounces of white pepper bruiſed, half a pound of 


anchovies; let theſe ſimmer gently, till half the quan- 
tity is evaporated; then add to it a quart of red wine, 
two heads of garlick, the yellow rind of eight Seville 
oranges, or half a pound of dried orange pee] cut very 
ſmall, and forty bay leaves: give it one boil toge- 
ther, then cover it cloſe in an earthen veſſel, and let 
It ſtand till 'tis cold. When it is cold put it into wide 
mouthed quart bottles; and into each of the bottles 


put one ounce of ſhalots fkinned and ſliced: cork 


the bottles cloſe, and put them by for two n, 
when it will be fit for uſe. 
The ſhallots will likewiſe eat very fine when taken 
out, though they will look of a bad colour. 
To dreſs Stock-Fifſh. 
UT it into water, and let it remain there two 
days, ſhifting the water often; then take it out, 
and clean the ſkin and inner part with a hard bruſh, 
and hang it up for one night in the air. In the morn- 
ing put it again into water, and let it remain till the 
next morning, ſhifting the water often; take it out, 
and hang it up for another day, then put it again into 


Roll 
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Roll up the fiſh round, and tye it cloſe with a tape; 
put it into a fiſh kettle, the water of which ſimmers 


when you put it on: let it remain ſimmering for three 


quarters of an hour, then let it boil for five minutes, 

and the fiſh is enough. 

A favourite Sauce of Mr. Quin's, ſaid to be com- 
pounded by himſelſ. 


bd 2 AKE one pint of walnut pickle, one pint of 


muſhroom catchup, twelve cloves of garlick 
bruiſed, twenty anchovies bruiſed well, two ounces of 
horſe-radiſh ſcraped, and a little Cayenne pepper. Let 


them ſtand together for a week, ſhaking them well, 


and they will be fit for uſe. 
To make a rich Giblet Seu 


1 AK E four pounds of gravey beef, two beie 


of mutton, two pounds of fcrag of veal; ftew 
them well down in a ſufficient quantity of vater for 
a ſtrong broth, let it ſtand till it is quite cold, then 
kim the fat clean off. Take two pair of giblets well 
ſcalded and cleaned, put them into your broth, and 
let them ſimmer till they are ſtewed tender; then take 
out your giblets, and run the ſoup through a fine ſieve 


to catch the ſmall bones; then take an ounce of butter, 


and put it into a ew pan, mixing a proper quantity 
of flour, which make of a fine light brown. Take a 
ſmall handful of chieves, the ſame of parſley, a very 
little pennyroyal, and a very little ſweet-marjoram\; 

chop all theſe herbs together exceſſive ſmall, put your 
ſoop over a flow fire, put in your giblets, butter and 
flour, and ſmall herbs; then take a pint of Madeira 
wine, ſome Cayenne pepper, and ſalt to your palate, 
Let them all . together, till .the herbs are ten- 


der, 
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der, and the ſoup is finiſhed, Send it to table with the 
giblets in it. 


N. B. Let your livers be ftewed in a ſauce-pan by 


themſelves, and put in when you. diſh. 
Portable Soup. 


AK E four calves feet; buttock: of beef, twelve 
pounds; fillet of veul, three pounds; leg of 
mutton, ten pounds. 


Stew them in a ſufficient quantity of water, over a: 
gentle fire, and carefully take off the ſkum, paſs the 


broth through a cullender ; then boil the remathing 
meat in freſh water, which ſtrain off likewiſe, and put 
the two liquors together; let them cool, in order to 
take off the fat; and clarify the broth with the whites 
of five or ſix eggs, adding a requiſite quantity of ſalt; 


then paſs the liquor through a flannel bag, and evapo- 


rate it in a tin veſſel in boiling water, to the con- 
ſiſtence of a very thick paſle; turn it out of the veſſel 
on a ſmooth even ſlab, and ſpread it thin: when cold, 
Cut it in lozenges of a conſiderable ſize; which may 
be dried in the heat of boiling water, or in a ſtove, till 
they are perfectly hard, and ſomewhat brittle. Laſtly, 
put them into wide-mouthed glaſs bottles, and cork 
them well for uſe. 

Theſe lozenges, or cakes, will keep good four or five 
years. You may, if you pleaſe, add to the compo- 
fition, fowl, leguminous roots, or ſpices, as a few 


"cloves, a little cinnamon, pepper, &c. 


When you would uſe theſe cakes, take what quan- 
tity you pleaſe: for example, half an ounce, put it 


into near a pint of boiling watter, and ſet the veſſel 


over embers for a quarter of an hour, or till the cake 
be 
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be entirely diſſolved. This makes an excellent broth, 
with the addition, if need be, of a little ſalt. 


To preſerve Yeaſt, for Brewing, making of Bread, 


or Cakes. 


AKE a quantity of yeaſt, and work it well with 

a whiſk 'till it becomes thin ; then have a broad 
wooden platter, or tub, that is very clear and dry, 
and, with a ſoft bruſh, laya layer of yeaſt all over the 
bottom, and turn the mouth downwards that no duſt 
can fall in. but ſo that the air may come to it, to dry 
it. When that coat is very dry, lay on anether ; do ſo 
till you have as much as you intend to keep, taking 
care that one coat is dry before you lay on ano- 
ther. When you have occaſion to make uſe of this 
yeaſt, cut a piece off, and lay it in warm water; ſtir 
it 'till it is diſſolved, and it is fit for uſe. If it is for 
brewing, take a whiſk, or a large handful of birch” 
tied together, and dip it into the yeaſt, and hang it up 
to dry; when it is dry wrap it up in paper, and keep it 
in a dry place; thus you may do as many as you pleaſe. 
When your beer is fit to work throw in one of your 
whiſks, and cover it over ; it will ſet it a working as 
well as freſh yeaſt, When you find you have a head 
ſufficient, take out your whiſk and hang it up. If the 
yeaſt is not all off, it will do for your next brewing. 


To keep French Beans all the year. 


ATHER young French beans on a very fine 
day, and have ready a wide mouthed jar, clean 

and very dry; lay a layer of ſalt at the bottom, then 
a layer of beans, then ſalt, then beans; do ſo till your 
jar is quite full: cover them with ſalt, and then tie a 
bladder and leather over them, to keep the air from 
them; 


* 
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them; and ſet them in a dry place. When you uſe them. 
take out your layer, regularly, and cover the reſt over 
with ſalt, and tie them down again; waſh them you 
took out very clean, and lay them in ſoft water 24. 
hours, ſhifting the water often” When you boil them 
have a good deal of water, and put no falt i into It, as 
you do when you boil freſh beans. 

You muſt ſet your ſalt before the fire, and let it 
be thoroughly wy, before you uſe it. 

To keep green Peas. 


ATHER your peas on a dry. day, before they 
are too old, ſhell them, and have ready ſome 


quart bottles that are very dry; fill your bottles as 


full as you can, and cork them down: cut off the 
corks cloſe to. the bottle, and dip the tops of the 
bottles, in melted rofin; ſet them in a dry place 
that is cool, and they will keep till Chriſtmas. 


To: keep green Gooſeberries, 

Þ I CK your gooſeberies before they. are ripe, en 

a dry day, and take off the ſtalks and the ſnuffs; 
have ready wide mouth bottles that are clean, and 
very dry; fill the bottles with your fruit, and cork 
them down tight; then ſet your bottles in a kettle of 
water up to the necks; let the water juſt ſimmer tit 
you find the gooſeberries are coddled, take them out, 
and put in the reſt of the bottles, till all are doass 
cut the corks off cloſe to the bottles, and dip.the 


necks of the bottles into melted roſin, and keep them 
in a cool dry place for uſe. 


To: 
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To keep ripe Gooſeberries for Tarts, Wc. 
ICK your large red gooſeberries when full ripe, 
on a dry day. To a quart of gooſeberries, boil 


a quarter of a pound of Liſbon ſugar in a gill of waterz 


then put in the gooſeberries, and let them boil ſoftly 


three or four minutes: put them into ſmall ſtone jars, 


and when cold tie them down for uſe: or you may 
paſs them through a cullender ; to a quart of pulp, 


add half a pound of Liſbon ſugar; ſet it over a ſtove, 


or clear fire, and keep it ſtirring till it boils; pour it 


into ſtone jars: when quite cold, cover it over with 


paper, and keep it for uſe. It makes very pretty 
puffs. 


To keep Walnuts. 


AVE a large ſtone jar, and put ſea ſand at the 

bottom; then put a layer of walnuts, then 
ſand, and then nuts; do ſo till your jar is full. Be- 
fore you uſe them, lay them in warm water, ſhifting 
the water as it cools; then rub them dry, they will 
peel eafy and eat ſweet. 

A good way to keep Iemom, Sc. 

T. AK E a quarter of a yard of packthread, run 

it through the hard nib at the end of the le- 
mon, tie the ſtring together, and hang your lemons 
on hooks in a dry airy place, ſo that they do not 
touch one another, or any thing elſe. Pears, apples, 
or grapes may be kept for a long time, by tying a 
ſtring to the ſtalk, and hanging them in the ſame 
manner. 
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| Yo make WINES, c. 


To make Raiſin Wine. 


\ AKE the head out of a wine hogſhead, and f put 
into it 200 weight of raiſins, with their ſtalks, 
TY it up with water, let them ſteep for a fortnight, 
Rirring them very well from the bottom every day. 
At the fortnight's end. take out the raiſins into a hair 
or coarſe canvaſs bag, and preſs them as dry as poſ- 
ſible, and put the liquor that comes from them to the 
other. Have ready a well ſeaſoned caſk, that will juſt 
hold the liquor, put the bung on not too tight, till it 
has done fermenting, then bung it down tight ; haye 
a vent-peg at the top of your caſk, near the bung, 
which eaſe a little every three or four days, and put it 
down tight again. In about three months it will be. fit 
for uſe. It is beſt not to bottle it off till you have u- 
ſed about one half of your caſk. | 


To make Cowſlip, or Clary Wii ine. 


O fix gallons of water, put twelve pounds of ſugar, 
pare fix large lempns, and ſqueeze in the juice, 


heat up well the yolkgaf four eggs; put all together 1 
into a clean iron pot, a 10 boil it half an hour, ſkim- It 
ming it very well, as the ſcum ariſes; take a peck of bt 
freſh picked cowflips, or half a peck of dry ones; put cl 
them into a clean tub, with the peeling of the fix le- ſu 

an 


mons ; pour on the liquor boiling hot, and tir it till it 

is almoſt cold; bake a piece of brown bread, and 
oy ſpread it over with yeaſt ; put it into your wine, and 
work i it for three days; ftrain it off, and ſqueeze the 
flowers very dry, then run it through a flannel bag, 
and tun it into a clean caſk; lay the bung on looſely 
for three or four days, if it does not ferment : bung 
it 


cond) 1 


it down tight, and in about three months it will be ft 
to bottle. | 


If you add fix or eight ounces of ſyrup of citron, 
and a quart of Rheniſh wine to it, before you turn it 
into your caſk, it will make it better. 

To make Cherry Wine. 


\ ATHER your cherries when full ripe, and in a 
dry day; ſtone them, and take off the ſtalks, 


then put them into a clean horſe-hair bag, and preſs : 


out all the juice, and to every gallon of juice add two 
pounds of lump ſugar beat fine; ſtir it well together, 
till all the ſugar is quite melted, then put into a clean 
veſſel, and let it be quite full. When it has done 


fermenting, bung it down cloſe ; in Fo three 
months it will be fit to bottle. w_ 


To make Quince Vi ge” 


ATHER your quinces when full ripe, and on 

a dry day; wipe off all the down very ciean 
with a cloth, then take twenty large ones, and orate 
them, till you, come to the core; boil a gallon of 
ſpring water, and put in yogſhquince pulp, and boil 
it ſottly a quarter of an ben them through a 
ſieve, and leave the pulp as dry as poſſible, into a 
clean earthen pan, on two pounds of double refined 
ſugar; pare two large lemons thin, put in the peel 
and ſqueeze in the juice through a ſieve, ſtir it till it 
is very cool, cut a little piece of bread, and toaſt it 
very brown, rub it over with yeaſt, and put it in to 
work it, cover it over very cloſe, and let it ſtand for 
twenty-four hours, take out the toaſt and lemon- peel; 
and the yeaſt clean off, then put it into a clean runlet; 
in about three months it will be fit for uſe. 
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From this receipt you may make what quantity yon 
think wp 


1 make Orange Wine. 


Bear up the whites of ten eggs, with twelve 
pounds of the beſt dry Liſbon ſugar, put this 
into ſix gallons of ſpring water, and boil it near an 
hour; put it into a clean tub, and let it ſtand till it 
is almoſt cold, then put in Hve or ſix ſpoonfuls of good 
ale yeaſt, and let it ferment; take a clean china bowl, 
or earthen pan, put into it two pounds of Liſbon ſugar, 
and ſqueeze upon it a dozen of lemons. When the 
ſugar | is all melted, take the ſcum off the top, and put 
it into your liquor that is working. Pare half an hund- 
red of oranges very thin, and ſqueeze the juice through 4 

a fine dere and add this to the reſt, and let it work 
together for two nights and two days; then take the 
yeaſt off very clEan, and have a caſk that is well ſea- 
ſoned ; put your wine into it, with two quarts of 
good Liſbon, or Rheniſh wine, and keep it for uſe. 

N. B. You muſt take care that your caſk has not 
had red wine nor beer in it, for either will diſcolour 
your wine. 


To make Elder Wi ine "En inferior to. 38 
Claret. 


AKE nine gallons of ſpring water, and two 
pecks of elder berties, clean picked from the 
ſtalks; boil them till they begin to dimple, ſtrain off 
the liquor, and to every gallon put two pounds of 
Liſbon ſugar, boil it an hour, then put it into a clean 
tub, and let it ſtand till it is new milk warm, make 
a toaſt of bread, and ſpread it over with yeaſt, pur it 
into the li iquor, and let it work for three days, ſtirring it 
once 
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once or twice every day; then take off the yeaſt clean, 
and tun it into a clean wine caſk; and to every gallon 


of wine add a pound of raiſins: of the ſun, whole; 


let the caſk be full; and let the bung be laid on looſely 


for two days, then bung it down tight ; in- three or 


four months it will be fit to drink, and when quite 


bright you may bottle it. 
To make Elder. flower Wine, which + has the Flavour - 


of Frontiniac. 


"Fo fix gallons of ſpring water; . put fix. pounds of 


jar raiſins chopped, and twelve pounds of the 
beſt Liſbon ſugar, boil all together a full hour, put it 
into a clean tub till it is cold; then take balf a peck 


of elder flowers, that are full blown, and free from 
ſtalks, and put into your liquor; the next day put in 


the juice of three fine lemons, and a little better than 
a- jill of good ale yeaſt. Throw over it a clean ſack, 
or coarſe cloth, and let it work ſor two days; take 
your yeaſt clean off, and put your wine into a clean 
veſſel, and to every gallon of this wine add a quart of 


Rheniſh, or young hock; put the bung on lightly for 
a fortnight, or more, till it has done fermenting, then 
bung it down cloſe. In five or ſix months it will be 


fit for uſe. 
To make Gooſeberry Wine. 
ATHER your gooſeberries before they are too 


ripe, on a fine dry day, put them into a tub, 
and bruiſe them with a large wooden peſtle, then put 


them into a horſe-hair bag, and preſs out all the 
Juice; to every gallon of Juice put three pounds of 
the. beſt dry Liſbon fugar, ſtir.it well together till the 


ſugar is all diſſolved, put it into your caſk, and let it 
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be full. If you make ten gallons, let it ſtand a fort- 
night, if twenty gallons a month, in a cool place, 
with the bung juſt laid on, then draw it off from the 
lees, either into another clean caſk, or into a clean 
tub; empty your lees, and run them through a jelly 
bag, then you may put your wine into the ſame caſk 
again ; let it be quite full, and bung it down. If it is 
a ten gallon caſk, let it ſtand about three months; if 
twenty gallons, about five months ; pierce it, and if 
it is quite fine, you may bottle it off; or draw it out 

of the caſk, to about a third, and bottle the reſt. 


To male Currant Vine. 


ATHER the currants when full ripe, on a dry 

day, pick them clean from the ſtalks, into a 
large pan, and bruiſe them well with a wooden ladle ; 
tet them ſtand twenty four hours, then run them 
through a hair ſieve, but don't touch the currants 
with your hands. To every gallon of juice, put two 
pounds and a half of dry Liſbon ſugar, ftir it well 
together, and to every ſix gallons put a quart of the 
beſt brandy ; then put it into a clean caſk ; in about 


two months it will be' fit for uſe; when fine, bottle 


it off, | | | 
Another Method of making Currant Wine. 


OIL water for half an hour, and to every quart, 
when cold, put ſix pounds of ripe currants well 
bruiſed; when it has been ſtirred up for two or three 
days, ftrain it, and put to every four quarts, three 
pounds of Liſbon ſugar, then barrel it, and within a 
month or ſix weeks bottle it off, You may at the 


| bottling put into every bottle a lump of loaf use 
0 
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To make Grape Wine. 


ARE forty pounds of grapes, bruiſe. them well 
1 with your hands; then put to them fix gallons 
of water, ſtirring them well together, and let it ſtand 
for twenty-four hours; then ſttain them through a 
hair ſieve, or hair bag, as dry as poſſible ; and to every 
- gallon of liquor put four pounds of Liſbon ſugar, ſtir- 1 
ing it well together, and let it ſtand twenty- four hours 13 
longer: then put it into a clean caſk, and let it be 1 
filed up every day till it has quite done fermenting. = 
You way then bung it down. In ſix months, if it is 1 
quite fine, you may bottle it off. 0 


To make Gooſeberry Wine. 


1 on. water, and having bruiſed the ripe fruit, put 

LI to every gallon of pulp two quarts of the wa- 
ter warm, ſtir them well together, and ſtrain, after a 
day or two, through a hair bag. To every gallon of 
this liquor put two pounds of Liſbon ſugar; put it in- 
to a clean caſk, bung it down not too tight, till it 
has done fermenting, then bung it down cloſe, and 
let it ſtand. for two months: if it, is clear bottle it off, 
1 en into e bottle a lump of loaf beter, 


Jo make Raſberry Mine. 


* 0 every quart of the Juice of raſberries put a 
; '& pint of water; and to every quart of ins a 
1 pound of fine ſugar; ſet it on the fire, and boil it 
3 half an hour; taking off the ſcum as it riſes; then 
e 
a 


ſet it to cool : when it is quite cold, put it into a clean 
veſſel, and let it ſtand ten weeks; or ſomething more, 
e if the weather proves cold; when! it ls ine POS it off. 


. 11 will keep two years. 5 0 Züri gt e, 
0 ; F 3 To 
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To make Apricot Wine, 
NO every quart of water, put a pound and a 
half of apricots, that are not over ripe : let 
them be wiped clean and cut in pieces; boil: theſe till 


the liquor is ſtrong of the apricots flavour ; then ſtrain 
the liquor thro” a ſieve, and to every quart put four or 


five ounces of fine ſugar ; boil it again, and ſcum it as 


it riſes: when no more ſcum riſes, pour it into a clean 
earthen pot; the next day bottle it, putting into every 
bottle a lump of loaf fugar, as big as a nutmeg. | This 


will preſently be fit to drink: it is a pleaſant liquor, but 


will not keep long. 
| Orgeat Syrup. 

AKE of ſweet and bitter almonds each fix ounces, 

clear ſoft water a pint, ſugar one pound and 
three quarters, orange flower water an ounce and a 
quarter, citron water a quarter of an ounce, The 
almonds ate to be put into boiling water off the fire, 
and continue there five or {ix minutes, or till the huſky 


ſkin will ſeparate eaſily ; being cleared of their huſks 


they are to be put immediately into cold water to har- 
den them; next, they muſt be bruiſed and worked in a 
marble mortar, with a little of the aforeſaid liquor, 
till they are reduced to a ſouple paſte. This paſte 
muſt be diluted} with the greateſt part of the liquor 
preſcribed, reſerving only fix or eight ounces ; then 
the mixture is to be poured on a ſtrong cloth, to be 
wrung out by two ſtrong perſons. The reſidue, or 
greats, muſt be put again into the mortar; and wrought 
as before, for a quarter of an hour, with the reſidue 
of the liquor, wrung out as before, and then added 

-.- "IO 
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to the former ſtrained liquor. This may be called 
emulſion, or milk of almonds. 

This milk muſt be put with the ſugar We 
into a ſmall ſilver ſauce pan, and placed in boiling wa- 
ter. or ſome ſimilar heat: when the ſugar is quite dif. 
ſolved, the ſauce pan ſhould be removed from the fire; 
and when the ſyrup is almoſt cold, it muſt be aroma- 
tiſed with the citron and orange flower waters, and 
then ſtrained through lawn, and corked up in bottles. 

Syrup of Capillaire. 95 

ARE of beſt maiden-hair one ounce, which 

inſuſe twelve hours in two quarts of boiling 

water; ſtrain it off, and in it diffolve four pounds of 

ſoft brown fugar. Clarify the mixture with a few 

whites of eggs; "paſs it thro” a filtering bag, and bot- 

tle it up for uſe. When the ſyrup is three parts cold, 
you may aromatiſe it with orange flower water. 

Orange Flower Ratafia. 

AKE ſugar fix pounds, water twelve quarts ; 

boil them over a moderate fire, and take off the 

ſcum : then add one pound of orange flower leaves, 

and boil them three or four minutes ; pour them into 

a large ſtone jar, and add two quarts of rectified ſpi- 

rits of wine: Cloſe the jar carefully with a good 

cork, or bladder; and let the mixture ſtand a month 

or ſix weeks, then filter it through a bag, and after- 


wards through filtering paper, and yy it in bottles 
well corked. 


Ratafia of Juniper Reradas 


AKE green juniper berries eight ounces, boil- 


ing water two quarts, fugar two pounds, rec- 
tifed ſpirit of wine one pint. 


pot 
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Put the berries whole in a proper veſſel, and pour 
the boiling water upon it; let them ſtand twenty- four 
hours covered, then ſtrain off the liquor; and when 
cold, diſſolve the ſugar and add the ſpirits: cork it 
up in a bottle, filter it in three weeks or a month after 
it, and keep it for uſe in a bottle well corked. 

This is an excellent ſtomachic. The berries. con- 
taining plenty of eſſential oil and reſin; but the prin- 
cipal ſtomachic virtue reſides in the extract, which is 


the only ſubſtance diſſolved by the infuſion, except a 


ſmall matter of the eſſential oil, which gives the ra- 
tafia a very agreeable ſcent. 


Ratafia of Quinces. 


AKE clear juice of quinces three quarts, water 


two pounds and a half, bruiſed cinnamon three drams, 
bruiſed coriander ſeeds two drams, beaten cloves one 
ſcruple, bitter almonds pounded half an ounce, mace 
half a dram. 

Diſſolve the ſugar in the water and quince juice; ; 
add the other ingredients ; keep the mixture a fort- 
night or three weeks in a bottle; then {train through 
filtering paper, and bottle and cork for uſe. | 


The beſt Arquebuſade Water. 


AKE of comfrey leaves and roots, ſage, mug- 

wort, bugloſs, each four handfuls; betony, 
ſanicle, ox-eye daiſy, common daiſy, greater fig-wort 
plantaine, agrimony, vervain, wormwood, fennel, 
each two handfuls; St John's- wort, longbirth- wort, 
or pine, veronica; lefler centaury, milfoil, mouſe-ear, 
mint, hyſop, each one handful ; wine three gallons. 


Having cut and bruiſed the herbs, pour on them the 
wine, 


and rectified ſpirits of each three pints, ſugar 
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wine, and let them ſtand together in digeſtion in 


horſe-dung, or any other equivalent heat, for three 
days; afterwards diſtil in an alembic with a moderate 
fire. 

This water is good for refolving coagulated blood, 
diſcuſſing the tumours that ariſe on fractures and 
diſlocations, for preventing the progreſs of gangrenes, 
and cleanſing and healing ulcers and wounds, particu- 
larly gun-ſhot wounds. 


To make a ſurfeit Water. 


AKE a peck of poppies, put them into a ſtone. 
pot, or an infuſing glaſs; then add half a 

pound of lent-figs, two pennywerth of tick liquorice 
fliced, half a pound of anniſeeds, a ſtick of cinnamon, 
a blade of mace, and a few cloves. Put to this two 
quarts of brandy, and two quarts of anniſeed water; 
let this ſtand a fortnight, and tir it every day then 
ſtrain it off, and bottle it up for uſe. 


To make a Paſte for the Hands. 


AKE a quarter of a pound of bitter almonds 

blanched, two ounces of raiſins of the ſun, 
ſtoned and chopped, put both into a mortar, and pound 
them, adding bullocks gall, till it is as ſmooth and as 
thick as paſte, then put it into pots for uſe. 


To take Iron Moulds out of Linen. 


AKE forrel, bruiſe it well in a mortar, ſqueeze 

Þ « through a cloth, bottle it and keep it for uſe. 

Take a little of the above Juice in a ſauce-pan well = 

tinned, boil it over a lamp; as it boils dip in the iron- i 

; mould: don't rub it, only ſqueeze it. As ſoon as the 
: iron- mould is out, throw it into cold water. 
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To take Ink out of Linen. 
OIL vinegar, and waſh the part where the Ink- 
has fallen as hot as * can bear it, and it will 
take it out. 


To take Ink out of 1 


OIL the juice of lemon, and dip your lace in it 
frequently, till the ink is diſcharged. 


4 
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I mechaniſm of nature, in converting our 

aliment into animal ſubſtances, conſiſts chiefly 
in two things. Firft, by mixing conſtantly with it 
animal juices already prepared. Secondly, by the action 
of the ſolid parts as it were.churning them together. 
This is evident if we conſider the vaſt quantity of 
ſpittle mixed with the food in chewing, that neceſſa. 
ry preparation of all ſolid aliment, without which 
there can be no good digeſtion: in a human body 
there is no inſtrument to perform this action but the 


teeth. By the action of chewing, the ſpittle and mu- 


cus are ſqueezed from the glands and mixed with the 
aliment, which by a long continuance of this action is 
converted into a ſort of chyle. The ſpittle is an active 
liquor, immediately derived from the arterial blood. 
It is ſaponaceous, as appears by its frothing, and like- 
wiſe by diſtillation ; and conſequently is attenuating, 
reſolving, penetrating, and cleanſing. After long 
abſtinence it is extremely ſharp and copious ; it fer- 
ments 
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( 264 ) 
ments with the juice of vegetables, and conſequently 
diſpoſes them to be changed into inflammable ſpirits, 
and it diſcovers its virtues in ſeveral chirurgical uſes. 
He that eats a pound of bread, mixeth it with near as 
moch ſpittle, and this ſeparated from glands that 
weigh only about four ounces. 

Beſides, in the adtion of chewing, the mucus mixes 
with the aliment a humour different from the ſpittle, 

and the great quantity of air which it contains helps 
to diſſolve the aliment. | 

The neceſſity of ſpittle to diſſolve the aliment ap- 
pears from the contrivance of nature in making the 
ſalivary ducts of ſuch animals as chew the cud, ex- 
tremely open; whereas thoſe which ſwallow their a- 
liment without chewing, have no ſalivary glands; and 
birds have them placed in their maw. From all which 
obſervations it appears, that the ſolution of the aliment 
by chewing is very neceſſary, and could not be duly 
diſpoſed for the other changes it receives as it paſſes 
through the alimentary duct, without it. 

The change the aliment undergoes in the ſtomach, 
is effected by the attrition of the inward coat of that 
organ, and the action of a diſſolvent. liquor aſſiſted 
with heat. 

The humovr in the ſtomach is a compound of that 
which is ſeparated from its own proper glands, of the 
fpittle which is almoſt continually ſwallowed, and the 
tfquor which diſtills from the gullet. By the help of 
this compound liquor, and the action of the inward 
coat of the ſtomach, the food is diſſolved by an ope- 
ration icpilar to that of RF an emulſion ; in which 
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operation the oily parts of nuts and ſeeds being 25107 
ground in a mortar, and gradually mixed with ſome 
watery liquor, are diſſolved into a ſweet, thick turbid, 
milky liquor, reſembling the chile of an animal body. 

The bumour in the ſtomach grown ſharp by faft- 
ing, and the quick ſenſation of the inward villous coat 
of the ſtomach, ſeem to be the cauſe of the ſenſe of 
hunger. 

Such as have, by a too frequent uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors, weakened and deſtroyed ſome of the ſolid 
parts of the ſtomach, cannot recover a right digeſtion ; 


for the inward villous coat once deſtroyed cannot be 


reſtored. 


Thirſt and hunger denote the ſtate of the liquor of 
the ſtomach. Thirſt is a token of an acrimony com- 
monly alkaleſcent or briny. 

By digeſtion in the alimentary duct, the ſpecific dif- 
ference of all ſubſtances is aboliſhed, and the whole 
action reſembles putrefaction: but though the action 


of vegetable putrefaction comes the neareſt to animal 


digeſtion, it ſo far differs from it, that the ſalts and 


oils are only detained in the animal body ſo long as 


they remain benign and friendly to it; but as ſoon as 


they putrefy entirely, are either thrown off, or muſt 
produce mortal diſtempers. 


The gall 1 is the principal diſſolvent of the aliment; 


and when it is peccant or deficient, there can be as 


right digeſtion. 

The gall is of two ſorts, that contained in the gall 
bladder, which is a ſort of repoſitory for it when once 
ſecreted, and that which 1s draining immediately from 
the liver; the former is conſumately bitter, the latter 
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Jeſs ſo. The gall is a ſaponaceous ſubſtance, compoſ- 
ed of an alkaline falt, oil, and water, eaſily mixing 
the oily and watery parts of the aliment together. 
 Thefe qualities make it a moſt powerful and proper 
edifloſyent. 

The gall is likewiſe the chief inſtrument (by its irri- 
tation) of the periſtaltick motion of the guts. 

The gall is ſo acrid, that of itſelf it could not be 
admitted into the lacteal veſſels : therefore nature has 
furniſhed another liquor, called the pancreatick Juice, 
to temper its bitterneſs and acrimony, after it has done 

its office. | | 

The pancreas is a large ſalivary gland, ſeparating 
near a pint of liquor, like ſpittle, in twelve hours. 
'This juice likewiſe mixeth the parts of the aliment, 
rendering the chyle homogeneous. 

When the chyle paſſes through the meſentery, or 
membranous part in the lower belly, to which the guts 
are connected, it is mixed with the lymph, which is 
the moſt ſpirituous and elaborated part of the blood 
from 1ts glands: fo that the juices of an anima] body 
are, as it were, re- diſtilled, being excreted and admit- 
ted again into the blood with the freſh aliment, all the 
while the ſolid parts act upon the mixture of aliment 
and animal juices, fo as to make the mixture more in- 
timate and compleat. Moreover none of theſe animal 
Juices, except the liquor of the inteſtines, mix, in a 
ſound ſtate, with the fæces; ſo that one may com- 
pute, that a pound of bread, before it enters the blood, 
Is mixed probably with four times the quantity of ani- 
mal juices. The ſame economy is obſerved in the 
circulation of the chyle with the blood, by mixing it 

intimately 
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intimately with the parts of the fluid to which it is ts 
be aſſimilated. 

An animal whoſe juices are unſound, can never be 
duly nouriſhed; and the chyle muſt be peccant in 


quantity and quality, when the organs and their acti- 
ons are too weak; and whatever ſtrengthens the ſolid 


parts, muſt help digeſtion. 

Looſeneſſes and ſtrong purgations muſt ſpoil the fir ſt 
digeſtion, by expelling too great quantities of the ani- 
mal fluid. | 

The obſtruQion of the meſentery zlands is one 
great impediment to nutrition, whoſe lymph is a negef- 
fary conſtituent of the aliment before it mixes with the 
blood: hence ſcrophulous perſons are ſeldom duly 
nouriſhed ; for as they have tumours in the external 


glands next under the ſkin, they have them alſo in 


thoſe of the pancreas and meſentery. 

In conſumptive perſons milk is the beſt reſtorative; 
as it is a chyle already prepared. 

The moſt ſubtle part of the chyle paſſes immediate- 


ly into the blood, through the abſorbent veſſels of the 


guts. Therefore when the intention is to give imme- 
diate refreſhment to the ſpirits, as after great abſti- 


nence and fatigue, thin or liquid aliment is the P- 


pereſt. 
The chyle itſelf cannot paſs through the ſmalleſt 


veſſels (for it never paſſes by urine or ſweat) therefore 
it cannot nouriſh till it is converted into blood, by the 
mechaniſm of nature above deſcribed. 


Since the lungs are the firſt and chief inſtrument. 


of Sanguification, thoſe who have that organ faulty, 


can never be duly nouriſhed, or have the vital juices 
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(which are all derived from the blood) i in a good fate ; 
therefore, ſuch as have a faulty circulation through 
the lungs, ought to eat very little at a time; becauſe 
the increaſe of the quantity of chyle muſt render that 
circulation ſtill more uneaſy : therefore, the great rule 
of diet- for conſumptive people, and upon which the 
whole cure depends, is taking their aliment in ſmall 
quantities at a time. 

The choiee, as well as quantity, of diet is of great 
importance to ſuch as have weak lungs. 

Good air aſſiſts the digeſtion, as it is an inſtrument 
of ſanguification i in the lungs. 

The chyle is not perfectly aſſimilated into blood by 
its circulation through the lungs, as is plain from 
blood- letting, it remaining unmized with the blood, 
and ſwimming a top ſeveral hours after repaſt. 

The mixture of blood and chyle, after its circulati- 
on through the lungs, being brought back into the 
left ventricle of the heart, is drove again by the heart 
into the great artery, and thence through the whole 
arterial ſyſtem, by the contractile force of thoſe veſ- 


ſels, by which the blood and chyle are ſtill more inti- 


mately mixed, and the mixture acquires a greater de- 
gree of fluid and ſimilarity. 


The ſtrength of the aliment, or its reſiſtance to the 
ſolid parts ought to be proportioned to the ſtrength of 


thoſe ſolids: thoſe that uſe mnch labour or exerciſe, 
have their ſolids more elaſtick and ſtrong ; whence 
they can bear, and ought to have ſtronger food ; their 
nouriſhment being quickly diſſipated by the vigorous 
action of the ſolid parts. 


or 
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If the chyle paſſes into the blood in a bad ſtate, as 
the force of the fibres which contribute to the ſecond 
digeſtion, is limited, it is not ſufficient to convert a 

peccant liquor into laudable animal juices. 

The aliment, as it circulates, is reduced almoſt to 

an inconceivable tenuity, before it can ſerve the animal 
purpoſes. 
Hence one can eaſily a the 1 inconveniency 
of viſcidity, which obſtruQs, and acrimony, that de- 
ſtroys the fine capillary veſſels ; and hence too ſolid or 
viſcous aliment is found hurtful in ſcrophulous or other 
infarQions of the glands. 

The whole body is nothing but a ſyſtem of canals, 
which all communicate with one another, mediately 
or immediately. By the muſcular motion, and the 
perpetual flux of the fluids, a great part of the latter 
are diſcharged from the body by proper emiſſaries, and 
with them the ſmaller particles rubbed off from the 
ſoligs. Therefore both fluids and ſolids demand a con- 
tant reparation. 

The diet of infants 1 to be extremely thin, 
though when the ſolids are too lax, as in ſickly chil- 
dren, it ſhould be gently aſtringent ; but in all caſes 
frequently repeated, which is not only neceſſary tor 
the repairing the fluids and ſolids, but likewiſe to keep 
the fluids from the putreſcent ſtate they would acquire 
without being diluted by freſh.chyle. for it is obſer- 
vable that an animal that ſtarves of hunger, dies of a 
fever; the moſt fluid parts being diſſipated, what re- 


mains turns acrimonious and corroſi ve, affecting the 
tender bbres of the brain. | 


2.3. Long 


i „ 

Long abſtinence, in hot bilious conſtitutions, may 
be the parent of great diſeaſes: it is however more 
troubleſome where an acidity prevails, through the un- 
eaſineſs it creates in the ſtomach. | 

Mankind take as aliment all the parts of vegetables; 
bat their propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom, is 
from the farinaceous or mealy ſeeds of long-ſtemmed 
plants, as oats, barley, wheat, rice, rye, maies, pan- 
tick, millet; or of ſome of the leguminous, as peaſe, 
beans, &c. Thoſe, as ſeeds, contain the moſt elabo- 
rate part of the plant; the little oil they contain is not 
highly exalted and hot, as that of the acrid and aro- 
matic, but mild and benign, and therefore proper to 
make the animal emulſion of chyle. 
harley is emollient, moiſtening, and expectorant. 
Oats have ſome of the ſame qualities. Rice is the 
food of, perhaps, two-thirds of mankind. Next to 
rice is wheat, the bran of which is highly aceſcent 
and ſtimulating; whence bread that is not too much 
cleared from it, is wholſomer for ſome conſtitutions. 
Rye is more acid, laxative, and leſs nouriſhing. Mil- 
let is diuretick, cleanſing, and uſeful. Peaſe are mild 
and demulcent in a high degree; but abounding with 
aereal particles, are flatulent * digeſtion, and beans 
much reſemble them. 

The mealy parts of the forementioned plants diſſol- 
ved in water, make too viſcid an aliment to be con- 
ſtantly uſed; and they are made much more eaſy 
of digeſtion by fermentation, and waking ſome of 


them into bread, the propereſt aliment for human bo- 
dies. 


The 
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The moſt alimentary ſubſtances are fruits of trees 
and ſhrubs : upon their different portions and mixtures 
of their phlegm, oil, and effential ſalt, depend their 
ſharpneſs, ſweetneſs or ſtypticity. Of fruits ſome are 
pulpy, others contained within a hard ſhell, being in- 
deed/the ſeeds of the plants to which they belong, 
and contain much oil and ſalts mixed with indigeſtible 
earthy particles. Other fruits abound with a cooling 
viſcid Juice, often offenſive to the fomach, as cucum 
bers, pompions and melons. 

Of alimentary leaves, pot-herbs afford an excellent 
nouriſhment ; the cole or cabbage kind are emollient, 
and laxative, Red cabbage is reckoned a medicine in 
conſumptions and ſpitting of blood. Among the pot- 
herbs are ſome plants abounding with a milky juice, 
as lettice, endive and dandelion, moſt wholſome, ano- 
dyne, cooling, and extremely uſeful in all diſorders of 
the liver. Artichokes contain a rich nutritious ſtimu- 
lating juice. 

The ſtems of ſome plants contain a fine aperient 
ſalt, and are thereby diuretick, as aſparagus, which 


affects the urine with a fœtid ſmell, -eſpecially if cut 


before they are white ; when they are older, and be- 
gin to branch, they loſe this quality. Broccoli is a 
ſtalk of a ſimilar nature, and very nutritive. 

Of alimentary roots, ſome are pulpy and. very nou- 
riſhing, as turnips and carrots; the former of which 
haveialſo a fattening quality, which they manifeſt in 
feeding of cattle. There are other roots which con- 
tain an acid volatile ſalt, as onions, garlick, leeks, ra- 
diſhes, the mildeſt of theſe is celery ; they are alkaleſ- 
cent and heating, and therefore proper in caſes of aci- 


dity. 
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dity. The fungous kind, as muſhrooms or truffles, 
afford an alkaline ſalt, and much oil; ſome of them 
being notoriouſly poiſonous, make the others ſuſpici- 
ous, if eaten in too great quantities. 


There ate many vege table ſubſtances in uſe as ſea- 


ſonings, which abound with a highly exalted aroma- 
tick oil, as thyme, ſavoury, marjoram, baſil, ſpices: 
they are heating, and moſt of them hard of digeſtion. 
Muſtard, which is uſed in ſeaſoning, abounds with 


a moſt pungent ſalt and oil, extremely active and 


warming. 

Sugar is an eſſential ſalt of a plant, combined with 
an oil, which renders it inflammable ; and conſequently 
is ſaponaceous, reſolvent, and cleanſing. 

The operations of cookery and chymiſtry fall mack 


ſhort of the vital force of an animal body. No chy- 


miſt can make milk or blood of graſs; yet it gives 
ſome light to this fubject, to ſhew into what parts 
vegetables reſolve themſelves by ſuch ſimple operati- 
ons, as barely ſeparate their parts, without confound- 


Ing or deſtroying them. 
It bas been already obſerved, that in making an 
emulſion, the oily parts of vegetables diſſolve into a 


white liquor, reſembling chyle. Our vegetable food 
conſiſts of mealy ſeeds, fruit, bread, &c. upon which 
our teeth and jaws act as the peſtle and mortar ; the 
ſpittle, gall, pancreatickjuice, &c. are the menſtruum, 


inſtead of the water which the chymiſt employs; the 


ſtomach and inteſtines are the preſs; and the lacteal 


veſſels the ſtrainers, to ſeparate the pure emulſion 


from its fæces. The chyle is white, as conſiſting of 
ſalt, oil, and water of our food, much levigated or 


ſmooth ; 


A. wy 
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finda This likewiſe conſtitutes the whiteneſs of 
emulſions. 

Vegetable putrefaction, it has likewiſe been ob- 
ſerved, turns vegetable ſubſtances into an animal nature. 

In the preparations of cookery, the moſt volatile 
parts of vegetables are deſtroyed ; if any of themare 
retained it is in the greateſt decoctions. When we 
feed upon the plant, it makes the ſolid parts more 
tender, and deprives them of a great deal of their 
more ſubtile oils. 

The vaſcular and ſolid parts of plants are incapable 
of any change in the animal body. The fibrous and 
ſolid parts paſs unaltered through the inteſtines, and 


ſometimes, by ſticking there occaſion great diſorders. 


Grains and nuts paſs often through animals unaltered. 
Vegetable ſubſtances contain a great deal of air, 
which as they are diſſolved in the alimentary duct, ex- 


pands itſelf, producing all the diſorders of flatulency. 


There are other preparations of vegetables by fer- 


mentation, whereby they are wrought up into ſpi- 


rituous liquors, which may be called by the general 
names of wines; ſuch fermented liquors have quite 
different qualities from the plant itſelf ; for no fruit 
taken crude has the intoxicating qualities of wine. 

Animal ſubſtances are more eaſily aſſimilated into 
animal ſubſtances; and therefore it ſeems probable 
that they are more nouriſhing to animal bodies than. 
vegetables. 

Animal Juices, as well as vegetables, are in their 
greateſt perſection when the animal is full grown; 
young animals participate of the nature of their ten- 
der aliment, as ſucklings of milk. 


Animal 


RY 
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Animal nouriſhment differs conſiderably as the anr 
mal is terreſtrial, amphibious, or aquatick. Fiſhes 
contain more of animal ſalts and oil, for they putrify 
ſooner than terreſtrial animals; ſome of them, as the 
thornback, when dryed, taſte of ſal ammoniac. 
The muſcular fibres of fiſhes are generally more 


ſmall and tender than thoſe of terreſtrial animals, and 


their whole ſubſtance more watery. 

From which qualities a fiſh diet is more rich and 
alkaleſcent than that of fleſh. Tbe inhabitants a 
fea-port towns are remarkably prolifick. 

The oils with which fiſhes abound often turn ran- 


cid, lie heavy on the ſtomach, and affect the very 


ſweat with a rancid ſmell. Water-fowl abound with 
the ſame rancid oil as fiſh. ? | 

Another difference of the fleſh of animals depends 
upon the difference of their food. Thoſe animals 
which live upon other animals, have their fleſh and 
juices more alkaleſcent than thoſe that live upon ve- 
getables, 

AbſtraQting from other conſiderations, the” moſt 
healthy animal affords the beſt aliment, and the 
caſtrated than thoſe that are not ſo. 

As the fibres of fat animals are often more tender 
and moiſt than thoſe of lean, they are more coveted 
by mankind. | 

The juices of the ſame animals in decoctions, are 
often more nouriſhing, when the ſolid parts are not ſo 

d, and the broth made of grown animals more 
_ nouriſhing than that of young. 
The ſeveral parts of the ſame animal differ in 


their qualities; their livers are tender, and by the 
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juice which they contain are eaſily corruptible: all 
the parts, and eſpecially the glands, partake of the 
qualities and juices which they prepare; the in- 
teſtines and parts about the meſentery, are relaxing 
the bones and horns contain much volatile falt ; the 
feet, conſiſting of tendons and ligaments, contain a 
viſcous nouriſhment, proper where ſuch is indicated, 
The blood of animals contains ſalts which make it 
laxative; it is not eaſy of digeſtion. 

The milks of ſeveral animals differ but little as to 
their ſenſible qualities; women's milk is the ſweeteſt ; 


as to their nutritious qualities, they ſeem to ſtand in 


the following order: that of women, aſſes, mares, 
goats, ſheep, cows, The milk of animals which 
void hard excrements, is moſt nouriſhing. 


There are three exotick plants now much uſed in 


common aliment, tea, coffee, and chocolate. There 
are many treatiſes wrote about them, which aſcribe 
to them both good and bad qualities. There has been 
publiſhed a very learned and elaborate diſſertation up- 
on tea, by Dr. Thomas Short, in which the author 


with great knowledge, induſtry and ſkill, has not only 
given us the natural hiſtory of the plant, but like. 


wiſe its analyſis. 

But as the infuſions and decoctions of the fol ve- 
getables in common water, are the only preparations 
of them in uſe; there is no neceſſity in this place of 
conſidering any of their contents, but ſuch as are ex- 
tracted by thoſe ſimple operations of cookery. 

The green leaves of tea contain a narcotick juice, 
which exudes by roaſting. This is performed with 
great care, before it is expoſed to ſale. The ſeveral 


methods 
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methods of diſcovering the adulterations of tea, by 
copperas, galls, ſpirit of hartſhorn, may be ſeen in 
the before-mentioned treatiſe. Tea, by its manner of 
affecting the organs of taſte and ſmell, contains very 
little of a volatile ſpirit. The active principles of it 
extracted by infuſion, are the moſt ſeparable _ of 
its oil or gum, and its ſalts. 

Its ſalt and gum are aſtringent. Chalybeat water 
draws from it a tincture of the ſame colour as that 
from oak-leaves. It is aceſcent, as appears by its 
effects upon ſtomachs troubled with acidity ; and it 
is moderately aſtringent. | 

As a watery liquor it is diluting, and ſtimulating 
by its ſalt: by its aſtringent quality it moderates the 
relaxing quality of warm water; and water endued with 
any ſaline ſtimulating ſubſtance is very penetrating, 
and goes into the moſt inward receſſes of the circu- 
lating juices, and refreſhes the brain and animal ſpirits; 
but by its ſtyptick and ſtimulating quality it affects 
the nerves, very often occaſioning tremors ; by its 
heat it promotes perſpiration ; by its watery quality 
it diſſolves what is viſcid on the ſtomach, and ſo may 
help digeſtion ; but a ſtrong decoction of it is emetic; 
and drinking too great quantities of it may relax and 
weaken the tone of the ſtomach. 

As ſtimulating and diluting, it is diuretick ; but as 
it is aſtringent, it is not quite ſo proper where re- 
laxing the urinary paſſages is neceſſary. - 

The addition of milk abates ſome of the foremen- 
tioned qualities, making it more ſoft and nutritious ; 
and ſugar, as a ſalt, encreaſes its ſtimulus. From 
theſe hints it follows, _ that tea is proper only for 
ſuch 


A. % 9 UW wu 


the fore · mentioned alterations, Secondly, that the 


hurtful in many caſes, and to moſt people. 


(277) 
0 bodies are in ſuch a ſtate us demands ſome of 


immoderate ſtrength and quantity of Mager _ de 


Coffee has, in common with all nuts, an eil tra 
ly combined and entangied with earthy particles. 
The moſt noxious part of its oil exhales in roaſtit 


to the abatement of near one · fourth of its weight. 


One pound of coffee, by diſtillation, afforded of 
volatile ſpirit fix ounces, ſix drams and two ſcru- 
ples; of caput mortuum, ſive ounces, three drams: 
though the chymiſt did not, or could nor, ealcine 
the caput mortuum, ſo as to obtain its inen falt, to 
he ſure it muſt have had ſome. = .. 

What is extracted by water from coffee; f is the 
moſt ſeparable parts of the oil, which often ſwims: 4 


top of theidecoRtion. :'| This oil is volatile, and bone. 


quently very little nutritionzʒ]i;- 'q 
Volatile oils. refreſh the animal ſpitits, Fa are Aken 
wiſe endued with all the bad qualities of ſuch ſub 
ſtances, produeing all the effects of an olly and aro- 
matick acrimony, as dryneſs, heat, ſtimulation, tre- 
mors of the nerves; from wbence it has been accuſed 
of cauſing palſies, ena od watchfulnefa, and de- 
ſiecying maſculine vigoure'-. G  Herediremm to gf ary 
From theſe qualitſes it is eaſy to e it 
muſt be hurtful to hot, dry, bilious conſtitu tions, 
and perhaps beneficial, to phlegmatick, and when drank 
in too great a degree, of u nem 
1 body. + 1074315 Naos En vo x = 
Chocolate is; certainly much the deſt o f.abeforhree 
benen i oil ſeems * be bath, rich,, TRIER 
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end anodyne ; for an oil, as ſoft as that of ſweet al- 
monds, can be extracted from the nut, and the In- 
dians make bread of it. This oil combined with its 
own ſalt and ſugar, makes it ſaponaceous and. clean- 
fing, by which quality it often helps digeſtion and ex- 
cites appetite, when it is mixed with vanillios, or ſpi- 
ces ; it acquires likewiſe the good and bad qnalities of 
aromatick oils, which are proper in ſome conſtitutions, 
and very. improper in others. 

From what has gone before, a few general inferen- 
ces may be drawn, in the different natural ſtates of 
the human body. | 

Infancy and childhood demand a copious nouriſhing 


aliment, ſuch as lengthens the fibres without breaking 


or hardening, becauſe of their weakneſs and ſtate of 
accretion. Milk bas all thoſe qualities 

The ſolidity, quantity, and ſtrength of the aliment, 
is to be proportioned to the labour or quantity of muſ- 
cular motion, which in youth i is greater than in any 
other age, upon which account a ſtrong and ſolid diet 
would ſeem to be indicated; but as that age is ſtill in 
a ſtate of accretion; their diet ovght ſtill to be emol- 
lient, and relaxing; copious, and withou: acrimony. 

The diet of a human creature full grown, and in 
the ſtate of manhood, ought to be folid, with a ſuff- 
cient degree of | tenacity, without acrimony; the 
chief drink water cold, becauſe in ſuch à flats it has 
its own natural ſpirit and air, (which heat deſtroys) 
with a quantity of fermented liquors: ann to 
the natural conſtitution. £200. (% 07 

The "courſe of the flüids through the aledlar o; 
las, and the common animal functions without n 


violence, 


(254g) 
violence, muſt in length of time harden * fibres, 


aboliſh many of the canals, and make the ſolids grow 


together: from whence dryneſs, weakneſs, immobility, 
debility of the vital force in both the firſt and ſecond 


_ digeſtion. | Loſs of teeth, deprivation of maſtication, 


the condition of old age, which therefore demands a, 
diet reſembling that of childhood, often repeated, but 


not ſo copious in proportion to the bulk, n 


and diluting, 1 | 

It is likewiſe eaſy to determine the inconveniences 
arifing from the exceſs of any one. ſort of diet. Too 
much ſea - ſalt produces thirſt, hearſeneſs, acrimony 
in the ſerum, (which deſtroys its ſoft nutritious qua- 
lity) eroſion of the ſmall fibres, pains, and all the 
ſymptoms of the muriatick ſcurvy. 

Acids taken in any great quantity, eſpecially ſuch. 
as are auſtere, as unripe fruits, produce too great a 
ſtricture of the fibres; from whence pains, rheumatiſm. 
and gout, paleneſs, itch, and other eruptions of the 
kin: ſubſtances extremely ſtyptick are hurtful to the 
nerves, and occaſion: palſies. 

Spices in too great quantities oecaſion chirſt: dry- 
nels and heat, quicken the pulſe, accelerate the mo- 
tion of the blood, and diflipate the fluids: from 
whence leanneſs, pains in the ſtomach, loathings, and 


fevers. 


Strong liquors, eſpecially 1 ſpirits, taken 


in great quantities intoxicate, conſtringe, harden, dry. 


and ſtimulate the fibres, and coagulate the fluids. 


Fhey corrode and deſtroy the inward coat of the 


ſtomach and inteſtines ;- and if digeſtion be a putre-. 
faction, ſpirits muſt by their natural quality hinder, 
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( 480 ) 
| that, produce debilicy, flatalency, obſtrüctions, eſpe- 
cially in the liver, fevers and dropfles, as by their- 
ſtimulating they raiſe the ſpirits for a moment, to 
which ſucceeds a proportional depreſſion ; they create 
a. habit and neceflity of continuing the ſame courſe, 
and increaſing the quantity. Liquors in the act of fer- 
mentation, as yeaſt and new-ale, are apt to produce 
ſpaſms in the ſtomach; colich and diarrhæas. 

A diet of viſcid aliment creates flatulency and eru- 
dities in the ſtomach, obſtructions in the ſmall veſſels 
of the inteſtines, in the mouths of the lacteals and 
glands, tumours and hardneſs in the belly, coldnefs, 
pzlenefs of the ſkin, and viſcidity in the fluids. 

A diet of oily parts relaxeth the folids, and parti- 
cularly the ſtomach and inteſtines, creates nidoroſe 
eruftarions, loathings, oily and bitter vomitings, ob- 
firutts the capillary veſſels by hindering the en- 
trance of the watery fluid part, with which it will 
nor mix; it creates thirſt and inflammations. 

A conſtant adherence to one fort of diet, may have 
bad effeꝭts on any conſtitution. Nature has provided 
a great variety of nouriſhmenr;for human creatures, 
and ſurniſhes them with appetites to defire and organs 
to digeſt them, as aliments have different qualities: a 
conſtant adherence to one ſort may make the conſti- 
tution verge to fome extremes; and I think I cannot 
better conclude than by recommending the following 
advice of Celſus, A healthy man, under his owun po- 
wernment, ought not to tie himſelf up to ſtrid rules, 
nor to abſtain from any fort of food in common uſe; he 
ought ſometimes 10 feafl, ſometimes, to faſt, ſometimes 

16 fleep, ſometimes to watch more than ordinary, &c. 
15 An 


(281) 
An unerring regularity is almoſt impracticable, and 
the ſwerving from it, when it is grown habitual, dan- 
gerous; for every unuſual thing in a human body 
becomes a ſtimulus, as wine or fleſh- meat to one not 
uſed to them: therefore Celfus's rule, with the pro- 
per moral reſtrictions, is a good one for people in 
health, and even for perſons diſeaſed, in inany ſenſes, 
as too ſtrict, too lax, acid, bilious, &c. A conſtant 
adherence to one fort of diet, may carry the caſe be- 
yond a cure to the contrary extreme. 
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-LA-MODE beef 

+. $8D 

Almond cheeſecake 184 
Almond cream 186 
Almond cuſtard 185 
Almond fraiſe 182 
Anchovy ſauce 104 


Angelica leaves candied 


195 
Apple dumplins 178 
Apple pudding 177 
Apple pye 161 
Apricot pudding 166 


Apricot dumplings 177 
Apricots, to dry like pru- 

nellas 197 
Apricots, to preferve in 


halves 199 
Apricots, to preſer ve 
' whole 199 


Apricots, to preſerve for 

tarts 199 
Arquebuſade water 260 
Artichokes, to dreſs 5 
Artichoke bottoms, to dry 


4 3 L 
Artichoke bottoms to pic: 
Artichoke pye 153 


Aſparagus, to dreſs 6 


page 
Aſparagus, to pickle 227 
Aumlet of clary 98 
Aumlet of eggs with gra- 


vey 98 


Aumlet of oyſters 99 
B 

Baked diſh 191 

Barberries, to pickle 225 

Barley ſoup 93 


Beans to dreſs 
Beans, French, to dreſs 5 
Beans, French, to keep the 


year 249 
Beef a- la- mode 46 
Beef a-la-daub - 38 
Beef, Portugal 31 
Beef, to boil 2 
Beef, to collar 243, 245 
Beef, to pot 241, 242 
Beef, to roaſt 8 
Beef, briſket, to dreſs 38 


Beef, rump, to force 39 
Beef, rump, to ſtew 62 
Beef ſtakes, to fry 35 


Beef, ſurloin, to force 39 


Beef, collops 37 
Beef, olives 30 
Beef broth 72, 85 


Beef 


Yo = hot. one et OS 
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page 


Beef, roots to pickle 228 


Bifcuits, common 216 


Bifcuits, hollow - 216 
Bifcuits, Dutch 217 
Biſcuits, French 217 
Black- caps 189 
Blanc-mange 205 
Blanch'd cream 209 
Blanquets of veal 30 


Botfing, directions for 1 
Bread with eggs 96 
Bread and butter pudding 
170 

Bread, French 532 
Breaſt of mutton, to car- 
bonade 
Breaſt of mutton, to cola 


and roaſt 45 
Breaſt of veal, to collar 
244 


Breaſt of veal, to collar 


and roaſt —— 
Breaſt of veal, to ragoo 


Breaft of veniſon, to dreſs 


11 
moecoß to S 
Brofled eggs 96 
Nein; def 77 Bs 


Broth, chicken 95 
Broth, mutton 27 
Broth. ſtrong for foupsund 

- fauces 64 
Broth, vel yp 
Brown oravey) for foups 

and ſauces' + 64 
Brown ſoup, for a falt day 


: * 9 
* 
8 1 5 
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Bunns ::* — 

Butter, Lemon 185 

Butter, orange 185 
8 


Cabbage, to drefs 

Cabbage, red, to dreſs 6 
Cabbage, red, to pickle224 
Cake, gingerbread 219 


ae, te © 212 
Cake, little, 215 216 
Cake, plain 214 
Cake, plumb 211 212 
Cake, pound 114 
Cake, ſaffron 274 


Cake, ſeed 213 
Cake, ſeed, cheap 215 
Calf's bend, © babe & » « 
Calf 's head, to frieaflee 58 
Calf's head, to haſh 46 
Calf's head to haſh white 


Calf's liver larded, to „er 


Candied angelica ates 


"I 

Candied eringo roots 198 
Capillaire, ſyrup of 259 
Capſicum pods, to pickle 


227 
Carp, to bake 103 
Carp, to boil r04' 
Carp, to bod 108 
Corp, to 9 100 
Carp, to ſt Fr, 105 


Carp, to ſtew white 106 
Carp, to few plain 107 
Carp 


F 
«_ 1 


I N 

page 
Carp pye 158 
Carrot pudding 176 
Caudle, white 100 
Caudle, brown 101 
Cherries to dry 197 
Cheeſe, cream 208 


Cheeſe, curd, Florentine 


187 
Cheeſe, French 207 
Cheeſe loaves 187 
Cheeſcakes, almond 184 
Cheeſcakes, fine 183 


Cheeſcakes, lemon 183 


Chicken broth B85 
Chicken, boiled with ſel- 

lery ſauce 28 
Chicken, to broil 29 
Chickens, to ſtew 28 


Chickens, to ſtew for a 
tender ſtomach 27 
Chickens, to fricaſſee 
. brown 55 
Chickens, to fricaſſèe white 

55 


Chickens feet, to force 50 


Chine of pork, to ſtuff 33 


Chips of Quinces 182 
Clary aumlet 98 
Cockles to pickle 231, 
Cocks combs and livers 
ragoo'd 91 
Cod to broil 34113 
Cod to crimp 112 
Cod, to dreſs, 108 
Cod, to fricaſſee 112 
Clary fritters 182 
Cod, to ſtew _ 4447 


Cod's head, to boil 111 


»  F 


page 
Cod's ſounds, to broil = 
Cod's ſounds, todreſs 113 
Collops, beef 37 
Collops of fillet of veal 53 
Collops, Scotch, brown 53 
Collops, Scotch, white 52 


Crabs, to butter 136 
Crawfiſh ſoup 89 
Cream, almond 186 
Cream, blanch'd 209 
Cream Cheeſe 208 
Cream, Chocolate 210 
Cream, currant 208 
Cream, with eggs 95 
Cream, fine 186 
Cream, gooſberry 209 
Cream, haſty 208 


Cream, of preſerved fruit 

209 
Cream, lemon 210 
Cream, like carraways z 10 
Cream, ratiha 208 


Cream, ſteeple 211 
Cream, whipt 210 
Cruſt, for cuſtards 145 


Cruſt, a dripping one 145 
Cruſt, a ſtanding one 145 
Cucumbers, to pickle 223 
Cucumbers, to preſerve 
| ; 41:12 209 
Cucumbers, to flew 7 


Currant jelly 203 
Currey, to make 24 
Cuſtard, almond, 185 
Cuſtard, plain 188 


Cuſtard pudding 173 
Cutlets, pork ,,. 37 


Directions 


SITY D page 
Directions for boiling 1 
Directions for roaſting 7 


Diſh, baked 191 
Diſh, of eggs 95 
Dith of lobſters 137 
Duck a la- mode 19 
Duck boiled the French 

Way 20 
Duck pye 151 


Duck, wild, to roaſt 12 
Duck, wild, to dreſs the 
French way 20 
Dumplins, apple 178 
Duwpltns, apricot 177 
Dumplins, hard 179 
Dumplins, plain 178 


Duwplins, ſuet 179 
E 
Eels, to boil 122 
Eels, to collar 243 
Eels, to fry 120 
Eels, to brail 126, 127 
Eels, to pot 237 
Eels, to ſpitchcock 127 
Eels to ſtew 125 
Eels, to ſtew whole 120 
Eel pye 159 
Eel ſoup 93 
Eels a la tripe 92 


Eggs, an amulet 98 
Eeis, to broil 126, 127 
Eggs, ao amulet with gra- 


vy 98 
Eggs with cream 95 
Eggs, fricaſſèe of brown g7 


page 


Eggs, fricaſſee of white 91 


Eggs with bread 


Eggs, pretty diſh of 95 
Eggs, ragoo with 94 


Eggs ftewed with lettice 


| 97 
Eggs ſtewed with ſorrel 9; 
Eggs to broil 0 
Eggs, to farce 96 
Egg pye, ſWeet 153 


Eggs, neſt of 205 

Eringo root candied 196 

Eſſence of ham 63 
1 

Fairy butter 184 

Farce of eggs g6 


Fillet of veal in collops 53 
Fiſh, flat, to dreſs 134 
Fith, ſmall, to dreſs 121 


Fiſh to maranade 125 
Fiſh gravy, ſtrong 88 
Fiſh. leer _ 164 


Fiſh ſauce, a good one 104 


Floating iſland 188 


Florentine cheeſe-curd187 


Flounders, fricaſſee of 124 


Flounder pye 
Flounders, to ſtew, 118 
: 2 
Flounders, to ſtew with 
ſorrel 118 
Flummery of hartſhorn 193 
Fool, goofeberry 189 
Fool, raſberry 188 


Fool. Weſtminſter 189 
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Force- meat balls 53 
Fowl a- la- braĩſe 29 
Fowl, to boil | 2 
Fowl, to marinate 28 
F owl, to ſte with celery 
43 
Fowl, wt 32 in 


tf owl forced and _ 


Fowl roaſted with 6 
nuts 30 
Fraiſe, almond 182 


French beans, to dreſs 5 


French beans, to keep the 


year 249 
French bread G2 
French cheeſe 207 
Fricando of veal 50 


Fricaſſee of Calf's head 58 
Fricaſſee 
brown 


55 
F ricaſite of ofchickens,white 
5 5 


Fricaſſee of Cod 112 


Fricaſſee of eggs, brown 


97 


Fricafſce of eggs, white 


Wies e of lainbs ones 
and ſweet breads 57 


Fricaſſee of loin of lamb 


59 


G4 cicalſce of ox palates 57 


Fricaſſee of pigeons 38 
Fricaſſee of rabbits, ous 
5 
Fricaſfee of rabhirs, * 
©: 


of | chickens, 


Di Mi © 


5 page 
Fricaſſee of ſkate FR 


Fricaſſee of ſoals, white 


117 
Pricaſſee of ſoals, ſkate 
or flounders in, 


Fricaſſèe of ſweet · breads 
brown 
Fricaſſee of ſweet-breads, 
TE To 
F ricaſſee of tench, brown 
0 
Fricaſſée of tengh, white 
Fricaſſee of tripe, brown 


57 
Fricaſſee of tripe, white 56 


Fritters to make 181 
Fritters, fruit 182 
Fritters, apple 182 
Fruit cakes clear 192 


Fruit petit-patties 191 
Fruit, to ſcald for preſent 

uſe 201 
Furmetry to make 102 


G 


Gerkins to pickle 223 
German puffs to make 51 
Giblet pye | 151 
Giblet ſoup, rich 247 
Gingerbread cakes 219 


Gingerbread, Dutch 220 


eee fine 219. 
Goolberry cream 209 
Gooſberry fool 189 
Gooſbery vinegar 230: 

Gooſberries. 


page 
8 to keep 250 
Goole, green with green 
ande 21 
Goole, to e -:- 5-10 
_ Gravy aumlet with eggs 
Gravy for brown ſoups 
and ſauces 64 
Gravy for white ſauce 65 
Gravy for a fowl on ne- 
ceſſity 
Gravy for a turkey or any 
roaſt fowls 87 
Gravy without meat 87 
Gravy ſoup, rich 69 
Greens to dreſs 3 
Green goole pye 152 
Green peaſe with cream 
100 
Green peaſe ſoup 70 
Green peaſe ſoup for a faſt 
day 92 
Groen peaſe to keep 250 
Green peaſe to ſtew for a 


faſt- day 99 
2 1; 1176 
Ham, 8 3 
Ham to dry 235 
Ham to pickle 232 
Ham, eſſence ß 63 
W e e to make 
7 | 7 5 3 233 
Hare; . 
Hate, to N 4 
Hare, to jugg 49 


N N potted in Joins 


2 


87 


A 


page 
Hartſhorn flummery 193 
Hartſhorn jelly 202 

aſty cream 208 
Haſty pudding 102 


 Haunch of mutton, to 


dreſs hke veniſon 
Haunch of veniſon to boil 
11 
Herrico of mutton 51 


Herrings, to bake 132 
Herrings, to broil 135 
Herrings, to fry 135 
Herring pye 15 5 


Herrings, red, and greens 
to dreſs 136 


Hogs feet and ears ragoo'd 


67 
Hogs puddings, white 169 


e pudding 174 
Y : 

Jam raſberry 204 

Jam, rafberry, fine, 204 

elly of currants 203 

Jelly of hartſhora, 202 

Jell of nee 1101 

lce cake 212 
* 02 

Kayen e to 3 

227 

Kidney pay 147 

* of- Rab to Hay 


Lamb, 


i] n 
The L page 
Lamb, to bot 2 
Lamb, to roaſt 8 


Lamb's head, to dreſs 48 


Lamb's ſtones and ſweet 


© breads fricalleed 57. 
Lamb pye, ſweet 148 


Lamb, leg of to boil, 41 
Lamb, loin of, fricaſſeed 

59 
Lamb, loin of, to fry 123 
Lampries, to broil 12 3 


Lampries, to dreſs with 
ſweet ſauce 123 
Lampries, to fry 123 


Lampries, to pot 2 23 5 


Larks, to dreſs 

Larks, to dreſs pear faſhion 
19 

ler, bm 104 


Leg of mutton, to ſtuff 
| 4 33 
Lemon butter 185 
Lemon cheeſcakes 183 
mon cream 210 
lemon pudding . 
\;2mons to keep 2351 
ent ſouß 32 
ent green peaſe ip 88 
Lent onion ſoup 86 
ent rice ſoup 91 


Lettice ſtewed with eggs 


wh th calf's larded to fiew 


1 45 
Leaves oyſter 33 154 
Lobſter patty 155 
Lohber pye 


b nx 


BE. 
Lb to broil: : 137 
Lobſters, to 8 136 
Lobſters, to roaſt alive 137 
Lobſters, to pot 235 
Lobſter fauce 103 


M 
Mackrell, to bake 131 
Mackrell, to broil 132 
Mackrell, to broil whole 


Mackrell, to maranade 1 8 


Mackrell, to ſouſe 133 


Made diſhes, rules for 69 
Mackeroons 218 
Mango cucumbers. 222 
Marmalade of cherries 195 
Marmalace of orange 193 
Marmalade of quince, red 


194 
Marmaladeof quince white 
194 
Marrow Ss 17 
Marrow pudding 177 
Millet pudding 176 


Mince meat, to make 163 
Mince pye, to make 164 
Mince pye for lent 164 
Mince veal, or chickens 86 
Morella cherries, to- pre- 
ſerve [145 195 
Morella cherries to pre- 
. ſerve without ſtones 196 
Morells and F -t6 
prepare 28 -! ,2: 54 
Muſcles to Sickle - 231 
Muſcles 


„ on ods aun 


CA 


En, page 
Muſcles to tew 129 
Muſhrooms, to pickle 221 
Muſhrooms, to pot 241 


Muſhrooms pot ted, to dreſs 


241 
Mutton, to boil > 08 
Mutton, to roaſt.” - - Sn 
Mutton brot 5 
Mutton heriſo 51 


bonade 39 
Mutton, breaſt of, to col- 
lar androaft 4% 


Motion, baunch of, to 


dreſs like veniſon 35 
e, leg of, t to ſtuff 36 


4 * 


Nett of eggs 1 205 
New. lſege bus +70. 
O 
Obſervations in making 
ſoups Rk, 7s 
Onion ſoup for lent, or 
_ faſt days 86 
Onions, to pickle 224 
Orange butter 185 


Orange marmalade 193 

Orange pudding 268 

Orange flower ratafia 259 
B b 


1 


— 

Orange ſyruß 258 « * 
Ortolans to deal 15 
Ox palates, to ſricaſſde 57 
Oyſter aumlet 99 

. Oyſter loaves 154 
Oyſter pye 153 154 
Oyſter ſauce „„ 
Oyſter ſanſages 


| | Oyſters, to pickle. 230 
Mutton kebobb'd 31 -Oyſt 
Mutton cutlets a-la-main- 
tenon 36 
| Mutton, breaſt of, to car- 


yſters, to ragoo 130 
Oyſters, to. ſcallop- -ſhell 
4 X34 130 


$ * 
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Panado, to make 101 
Pancakes, to make 179 
Pancakes, fine, to make 


1 
Pancakes, Scotch, to make 
180 
Pancakes, call'd, 4 quirs, 
of paper; to make 181 
Partridges barded 18 
Partridges, to boil - | 18 
Par tridges, to roaſt 17 
Paſty, apple, to fry, 147. 
Paſty, kidney | 147 


Paſty;ZHyeet-bread 147 
Paſty, Vehiſon | 146 


Paſties of marrow. 51 
Paſte; a nice one 1436144, 


Paſte, a light. one for * 


diſh Pye... 25 144 
Paſte for tarts ee 
Paſte for the bands * 9 

4 Pay 

4 Y 


page 
Patty of gen 153 


"Peaſe, to dreſs "7% 

| Peaſe, to ſtew with gravy 
99 

Peaſe, green, with cream 
100 

Peaſe, green, to ftew for a 
faſt-day 99, 
Peaſe ſoup | 8 
Peale ſoup, green 50 
Peaſe ſoup, white 70 


Peaſe, green, to keep 250 


Peaches, to preſerve, 
white 201 
Pears, to bake 190 
Pears, to bake purple 190 
Pears, to ſtew ; AD. 
Petit- paſties for garniſh - 
ing T4 457 
Petit-patties of fruit 191 
Pheafant, to roat 16 
Peaſant, to boil 17 
Pheaſant, to ftew 19 


Fiekled artichoke bottoms 

229 
Piekled fparazes- 227 
Pickled barberries 225 


Fickled beet root 228 


Pickled cabbage, red 224 


Pickled capſuum pods 227 
Pickled cockles 231 
Pickled cucumbers 223 


| Fickled gerkius 223 


Pickted hams 232 


Pickled muſhrooms 221 


Pickled muſcles 5 231 
Pickled onions 224 


XxX ©» 


| page 
Pickled oyſters 230, 231 
Pickled pigeons 220 


Pickled radiſh pods 225 


Pickled falmon 233 
Pickled ſtirtion ſeeds 226 
Pickled walnuts 222 
Pickled walnuts, white 
226 

Pig, to dreſs the French 
way 13 
Pig, to dreſs like lamb 13 
Pig, to roaſt 14 
Pig in jelly 205 


Pigs pettitoes, to dreſs 34 
Pigeons, ala braiſe 2.2 
Pigeons, a-la-daube 21 


Pigeons in a hole 22 
Pigeons in paſte 23 
Pigeons in ſurtout 22 
Pigeons compote i 
Pigeons to fricaſſee 58 
Pigeons, to jugg 23 
Pigeons, to pickle 220 
Pigeons, to pot 239 
Pigeons, to tew * 24 
Pike, to bake 133 
Pike, to pot aL. 
Pillaw, the Indian way 24 
Pillaw of veal > SS 
Pippins, to ſtew 192 
Plain dumplins 178 
Plovers, to dreſs 18 


Plumb- pudding, to make 
quince, apricots or white 


pear 165 
Plumb cake, rich 1 
Pork cutlets 37 


Pork 


page 
Pork, to roaſt 9 


Pork, leg of, to ſtuff 33 
Portable ſoup _ 
Poitugal beef 31 
Portugueſe rabbits 27 
Potted eels 237 
Potted hare in joints 238 


Potted lampreys 234 
Potted lobſters 235 
Potted pike | 235 
Potted ſalmon: 235 
Potted {melts 236 
Pudding, almond, Ipſwich 

way 166 
Pudding, apple rich, 177 


Pudding, bread, plain 171 
Pudding, bread and butter 


170 
Pudding, carrot 156 
Pudding, cuſtard 173 
Pudding, haſty 102 


Pudding, hogs, white 169 


Pudding, hunting 174 
Pudding, marrow 177. 
Pudding, millet 176 
Pudding, neats-foot 172 


Pudding, New-college 170 
Pudding, oatmeal 173 
Pudding, orange or lemon 


„ 
Pudding, Oxford 174 
Pudding, petit 173 
Pudding, pepin 176 


Pudding, plain ſuet, boil'd 

| 165 
Pudding, plumb, baked 
175 


D 


Pudding, prun 166 
Pudding, puff, paſte 169 
Pudding, quaking 172 
Pudding, queens _ 


* 
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Pudding,queen Anne's 175 


Pudding, ratafia 
Pudding, rice, baked 
Pudding, rice, boiled 


Pudding, rice, ground | 


Pudding, ſpinnage 
Pudding, ſteak 


Pudding, tanſey 


Pudding, Yorkſhire 
Puffs, German, 


Puff paſts far veniſon 1 


Puff 
Pye, 
ps 

ye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 
Pye, 


paſte pudding 
apple 100, 
artichoke 
Battalia, 
beef · ſtake 
carp 

chicken 

duck 

ee! 

egg, ſweet 
flounder 

giblet 

green gooſe. 
tierring. 
lamb 
lobſter 
oyſter 
pheaſant: 
pigeon 


Pye, ripe fruit 


Pye, 
Pye, 


ſalmon 


ſalt · fiſn 


3b a: 
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! 53 


167 


a Pye, ſoal 159 

Pye, ſquab 151 

| . Pye, trout 157 
Pye, tur bot 160 
Pye, veal 148 

= Quails, to roaſt 16 
I Quaking pudding 172 
3 Queen's pudding 175 
Queen Anne's pudding175 

Quince chips 18 

3 | Quince marmalade, white 
| 194 


Quin's favorite fauce 247 
R 
Rabbits, Portugueſe ele 27 


Rabbits fricaſſeed, brown 


50 
"Rabbir fricaſſeed, white 

59 

Rabbits, to boil 26 
Rabbits, to boil with oni- 
3 7 | ons | 26 
F Rabbits in caſſardle 26 
Ragoo, of breaſt of veal 

: | 59 
Ragoo of cocks combs and 
livers 51 


Nag of hogs feet. and 


_"Ragoo with eggs 94 
_ "Ragoo of oyſters 130 
ONE of rump of beef 85 


ears n 


page 
60 
Ragoo of ſweet breads 60 


Ragoo of ſnipes 


Ragoo of ſturgeon 129 
Raſberry fool 188 
Raſberry jam 204 
Raſberry jam, fine 204 
Raſberry wine 260 


Raddiſh pods, to pickle 225 
Rataha pudding 167 
Rataha cream 208 
Ratafia of juniper berries 


259 

Rataha of orange flowers 
: 259 

Ratafia of quinces 260 
Rice, to boil for a currey 
| 26 

Rice milk 102 


Rice pudding, baked 171 
Rice pudding, boiled 169 


Rice pudding 171 
Rice white-pot 187 
Rice gravy ſoup 74 
Ripe fruit pye 159 
Rolls of veal 2 


| 3 
Ruffs and reefs to drefs 16 
Rules for made diſhes 64 


Rules for the Nellie 


cloſet 230 


Rump of beef, to force 39 
Rump of beef, to ragoo 61 
Rump of beef, to ſtew 62 


8 
Sago, to boi! 101 
Salmon, to broil Tis 


Salmon, to dreſs au Court 


Bauillon . 


— Salmon 
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. page 
Salmon, to pickle 233 


Salmon, pickled, to dreſs 
| 115 
Salmon, to pot 236 
Salmon a la Braiſe 114 
Salmon Pye 155 


Saloop, to make 
Salt-fiſh, to dreſs 137, 138 
Salt-fiſh Pye 156 
Sauces, to make 103 
Sauſages of Oyſters 51 
Scallops, to ſtew 
Scotch Pancakes 180 
Seed Cake 213 
Seed Cake, Nuns way 215 


Sellery with Cream 100 
Shads, to boil 127 
Shads, to broil 120 


Sheeps Ears, to dreſs the 

French way 49 
Shrimp Sauce 103 
Sirloin of Beef, to force 39 
Skate, to fricaſſee 119 
Skate, to fricaſſee brown 


| I 19 | 
Smelts, to pot 
Snipes to roaſt 12 
Snipes, in ragoo 15 
Snipes, in ſurtout 15 
Soal Pye 159 


Soals, fricaſſe-d white L269 
117 


122 


Soals, to boil 
Soals, to marinate 
Soals, Plaiſe, and Floun- 
ders, to fricaſſee 
Sokey, Water, the Dutch 
way + 121 


E W-.- 


101 


130 


124 


1 
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Sorrel ſoup, with Eggs 69 


Soup, brown, for faſt- days 


90 


Soup, green peas, for Lent 


Soup, green peas, for faſt- 


days 
Soup, onion, for Lent 86 
SOUP, Rice, for Lent 91 
Soup, Oyſters, for Lent 89 


Soup, turnips, for faſt-days 


© 7 

Soup, white for faſt-days 
: 3 1 
Soup, for Lent or faſt-days 
| 92 
Soup, meagre 91 
Soup, craw-fiſh 89 
Soup, giblet, rich 247 


Soup, gravy, rich 


Soup, Lorraine 6 
Soup, peaſe 68 
Soup, peaſe, green 70 


Soup, peaſe, white 70 


Soup, portable 
Soup, portable, brown 65 
Soup, portable, White 66 
Soup, ſorrel with eggs 

Soup, vermicelli white 70 
Spinage, to dreſs 4 


Spinage, to ſter 50 
Spinage pudding 174 
Sprouts, to dreſs > 
Squab Pye 151 
Steak pudding 165 
Steeple of cream 211 

Stertion 


1 


age 
| Sorrel, with Eggs . 
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page 
Stertion ſeeds, to pickle 
. 226 
Stock for brown or white 
fiſh ſoup 87 
Stock fiſh, to dreſs 246 
Sturgeon, to boil 128 
Sturgeon, to roaſt 128 
Sturgeon, to ragoo 129 
Suet dumplins 179 
Suet pudding, plain 165 
Surfeit water 261 

Sweetbreads fricaſſèed, 
brown | 55 


Sweetbreads fricaſſèed, 
white 55 

Sweetbread paſties 147 

Syllabub from the cow 


188 
Syllabub, very fine 207 
Syllabub, whipt 206 
Syrup of Capillaire 
Syrup Orgeat 
T 
Tanſey. pudding 167 
Tanſey pudding, boil d 
186 
Tarts, to make 162 
Teal, to roaft 12 
Teiich, to bake 110 
Tench, to boil 100 


Tench, to fricaſſèe, brown 

109 

Tench, to fricaſſee white 
: I 

Tongue, to boil 3 


D 


E X. 


page 
Tongue, to pot 238 


Tongue, to pot, white 


240 
Tongue and udder forced 
| „ 
Trifle, to make 207 
Tripe, to fricaſſèe, brown 
57 
Tripe, to fricaſſe, white 
56 
Tripe, to fry. 119 
Trout, to ſouce 120 
Trout pye 157 
Truffles and Morels, to 
prepare 54 
Turbot, to bake 116 
Turbot, to boil 116 
Turbot pye 160 


Turnip ſoup, for a faſt- 


day 93 
Turkey, to boil 2 
Turkey, to roaſt 11 


Turkey forced and roaft- 
ed 42. 
Turkey, to pot 239 
Turkey, to ſtew 3. 
Turkey, to ſtew with Sel- 
ler 


43 
Turtle, to dreſs 138 


Turtle, mock, todreſs 142: 


Tuſk, to drefs 138. 
V 

Veal, to boil 2 

Veal, to roaſt I 


Veal, à la Bourgeoiſe 


Veal 


4 1 age 
Veal, pillaw of 285 
Veal, fricandoe of 0 50 
Veal, blanquets 30 
Veal Olives 36 
Veal Rolls . 
Veal ſweetbreads, & la 

Dauphine 4 


Veal, breaſt, to ſtew 40 
Veal, breaſt, toragoo 59 
Veal, breaſt, to collar and 

roaſt 44 
Veal, fillet, in collops 53 
Veal, Knuckle, to ſtew 41 


Veal, minced 80 
Veal pye, favory 148 
Veal broth 72 
Veniſon, to boil 10 


Veniſon, to pot 240 


Veniſon, breaſt, to dreſs 


11 
Veniſon, haunch, to boil 
11 
Veniſon paſty 146 
Vermicelli foup, white 
70 
Vinegar of gooſberries 230 
Umble pie 151 
W 
Walnuts, to pickle 222 
Walnuts, to pickle, white 
226 


Walnuts, to keep 251 
Walnuts catchup for fiſh 


245, 246 


„age 
Water ſokey, the Dutch 


way 2, 
Weſtminſter fool 189 
Weſtphalia hams 

W hipt cream 210 
W hipt ſyllabub 206 


White gravy for ſauce 65 
White peaſe ſoup + 70 
White portable ſoup 66 
White- pot, to make 102 
White-pot, rice, to make 

187 


White ſoup, for a faſt- day 


White vermicelli ſoup 70 


Widgeon, to roaſt 


Woodcocks 


12 
Wiggs, to make 218 
Wild duck, to roaſt 12 
Wild duck, the French 

way 20 
Wines, to make 252 
Wine, apricot 258 
Wine, cherry 253 
Wine, clary 252, 
Wine, cowſlip 252 

Wine, currant 256 
Wine, elder 254 
Wine, elder-flower 255 
Wine, gooſberry 255 
2 
Wine, grape 35 
Wine, orange 254 
Wine, quince 253 
Wine, raiſin 252 
Wine, raſberry 287 
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odcocks'in ſurtout 15 Yorkſhire, pudding 
R Peaſt- to Prepare 


